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LABOR AND THE NATURAL FORCES. 


Various causes have been assigned 
for the present commercial depression. 
Stump speakers during the late political 
campaign presented startling pictures of 
Western grain bins bursting with wheat, 
while there were millions of laborers un- 
employed, and therefore unable to earn 
their daily bread, on account of a woful 
lack of greenbacks. Specie resumption- 
ists, on the other hand, have maintained 
that the cause of all the trouble was the 
great abundance of greenbacks. 

Another class of writers claim that 
the distress is owing solely to the late 
civil war and the measures taken to carry 
it on, the passage of the legal-tender 
act, the inflation of prices, the disband- 
ment of the army. 

Still another class find the prime cause 
of all present disturbance in invention 
and the substitution of machinery for 
muscular labor. 

It is certain that a lack of greenbacks 
and the great abundance of them ecan- 
not both be first causes; and it is clear 
that there must be some other cause, for 
the distress is sharper in England, where 
there are no greenbacks, than in this 
country. It is apparent, also, that the 
trouble is not due wholly to the war 
measures, for while there has been civil 
war in the United States, there has been 
peace in England. If the use of machin- 
ery is the cause of all the trouble, how 


happens it that in China, India, Japan, 
Brazil, and Australia, where there is lit- 
tle or no machinery, there should be the 
same stagnation of trade and quite as 
much distress? 

The distress being universal, there 
must be causes world-wide in their ef- 
fects; and, moreover, this conimercial 
disturbance has been distinguished from 
all others that have preceded it by its 
breadth and prolongation. 

With the beginning of the present 
century there was the beginning of a new 
civilization through the employment of 
the forces of nature, which up to that 
period had been dormant. Rivers had 
turned mills for grinding corn and saw- 
ing lumber, but now they were set to 
doing work which in all former periods 
had been done by human hands. The 
coal deposits had been lying in their 
subterranean beds from the primeval 
ages, but thenceforth this ‘ stored-up 
sunlight ’’ was to take the place of mus- 
cular power. This employment of the 
forces of nature brought about a change 
in social conditions. In all past ages 
men had labored singly, but from that 
time on they were to work collectively, 
organized and directed by one individ- 
ual, as a general marshals an army, with 
astonishing results, as we shall present- 
ly see. This employment of the forces 
of nature and concentration of laborers 
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has not only brought about a change in 
social conditions, but has given rise to 
questions the solution of which will be 
vital to the well-being of society. 

Under this new order of things we 
have organizations known as trades un- 
ions, labor leagues, labor reformers, so- 
cialists, communists, which claim that 
the laborer is in a condition far worse 
than at any time in the past; that the 
use of machinery throws men out of em- 
ployment; that capital is oppressive; 
that the rich are growing richer, and the 
poor poorer; that the cause of the pres- 
ent distress is  gely due to the pow- 
er of capital over labor; that as things 
are now, labor is at the mercy of cap- 
ital; that interest on money is robbery; 
that labor has done pretty much all that 
has been done; that there is a natural 
antagonism between labor and capital, 
with other assertions that remain to be 
proved. 

Various are the demands for relief at 
the hands of government. The demand 
is made for a reduction of the hours of 
labor; for the abolition of the patent 
laws, on the ground that patents are 
monopolies; fora discontinuance of con- 
vict labor, upon the plea that the em- 
ployment of criminals by the state is 
an injustice to honest laborers. Peti- 
tions are sent to Congress for the con- 
struction of a railway from New York 
to Omaha, and for the reconstruction of 
the levees of the Mississippi, the chief 
argument for such action being the em- 
ployment of the unemployed. A bill 
recently advocated in the house of rep- 
resentatives made provision for the re- 
moval of the unemployed of the cities 
to the unoceupied lands of the frontier, 
and for the erection of houses, the goy- 
ernment giving the emigrants land, ad- 
vancing money, and holding a mortgage 
on the property. Socialists and commun- 
ists demand the enactment of laws lim- 
iting the amount of property that an in- 
dividual may acquire, and the division 
and distribution of what has already been 
acquired. 

In order to ascertain whether laborers 
are worse off to-day than in the past, 
let us see what they had in the past; 
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and as it is claimed that the use of ma- 
chinery has caused much of the distress, 
we will refer to the most authentic data 
to ascertain what the havings were be- 
fore the introduction of mechanisms. 
We will limit our view to a time when 
Boston, New York, Albany, and Phila- 
delphia were considerable towns. 

The first power loom was set up in 
Waltham, in 1816. At that time nearly 
all the clothing and much of the cloth 
used in household furnishing was manu- 
factured upon the household spinning- 
wheel and loom. Many a weary day 
was spent by housewives at the loom, 
and by maidens at the spinning-wheel, 
preparing sheets, towels, and articles for 
personal use. A maiden, to obtain her 
marriage ‘ outfit,’? must first card the 
cotton or wool into rolls; then came 
the spinning, and during ten hours’ labor 
she could spin three and eight tenths 
miles of thread, but would be compelled 
to walk nearly six miles in doing it. 
She must toil day after day, month after 
month, and year after year, to procure 
linen enough to begin housekeeping. In 
contrast, we now see, in our manufacto- 
ries, a girl sitting at her ease, or leisure- 
ly walking to and fro, minding the au- 
tomatic working of a machine that. pro- 
duces in ten hours twenty-one hundred 
miles of thread; and a young lady pre- 
paring to engage in housekeeping may 
purchase a sheet for about seventy-five 
cents. 

The development in the manufacture 
of textiles was so rapid that the spinning- 
wheel of the household was consigned 
to the garret about 1830, thenceforth to 
be regarded as acuriosity, to be brought 
out only in aid of church fairs, or on 
centennial anniversaries. 

We may take 1830 as the beginning 
of the new order of things in this coun- 
try, for at that period there were but 
twenty-nine miles of railroad in opera- 
tion, against eighty-one thousand at the 
present time. The new civilization, 
therefore, is mainly the outgrowth of half 
a century. Fifty years ago a citizen 
journeying in the public stage traveled 
seventy-five miles a day, whereas now 
he is whirled forty miles an hour. Then 
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the stageman was the mail carrier, and 
a merchant of Boston writing to New 
York could not expect a reply to his 
missive in less than six days; in contrast, 
the broker of Wall Street, the pork 
packer of Chicago, the cotton factor of 
New Orleans, every business man of the 
country, regulates his affairs now by the 
hourly reports from every great commer- 
cial centre of the world. 

A half century ago, a large part of 
the people of the United States lived in 
houses unpainted, unplastered, and ut- 
terly devoid of adornment. A well-fed 
fire in the yawning chasm of a huge 
chimney gave partial warmth to a single 
room, and it was a common remark that 
the inmates were roasting one side, while 
freezing the other; in contrast, a major- 
ity of the people of the older States now 
live in houses that are clapboarded, paint- 
ed, blinded, and comfortably warmed. 
Then, the household furniture consisted 
of a few plain chairs, a plain table, a 
bedstead made by the village carpenter. 
Carpets there were none. To-day, few 
are the homes, in city or country, that 
do not contain a carpet of some sort, 
while the average laborer by a week’s 
work may earn enough to enable him to 
repose at night upon a spring bed. 

Fifty years ago, the kitchen ‘ dress- 
ers’’ were set forth with a shining row 
of pewter plates. The farmer ate with 
a buck-handled knife and an iron or 
pewter spoon, but the advancing civili- 
zation has sent the plates and spoons to 
the melting pot, while the knives and 
forks have given place to nickel or silver 
plated cutlery. 

In those days the utensils for cook- 
ing were a dinner-pot, tea-kettle, skillet, 
Dutch oven, and frying-pan; to-day there 
is no end of kitchen furniture. 

The people of 1830 sat in the evening 
in the glowing light of a pitch-knot fire, 
or read their weekly newspapers by the 
flickering licht of a ‘tallow dip; now, 
in city and village, their apartments are 
bright with the flame of the gas jet or 
the softer radiance of kerosene. Then, 
if the fire went out upon the hearth, it 
was rekindled by a coal from a neigh- 
boring hearth, or by flint, steel, and tin- 


der. Those who indulged in pipes and 
cigars could light them only by some 
hearthstone; to-day we light fire and 
pipes by the dormant fire-works in the 
match safe, at a cost of one hundredth 
of a cent. 

In those days we guessed the hour of 
noon, or ascertained it by the creeping 
of the sunlight up to the ‘‘ noon mark ” 
drawn upon the floor; only the well-to-do 
could afford a clock. To-day who does 
not carry a watch? and as for clocks, 
you may purchase them at wholesale, by 
the cart-load, at sixty-two cents apiece. 

Fifty years ago, how many dwellings 
were adorned with pictures? How many 
are there now that do not display a 
print, engraving, chromo, or lithograph ? 
How many pianos or parlor organs were 
there then? Reed organs were not in- 
vented till 1840, and now they are in 
every village. 

Some who may read this article will 
remember that in 1830 the Bible, the al- 
manac, and the few text-books used in 
school were almost the only volumes of 
the household. The dictionary was a 
volume four inches square and an inch 
and a half in thickness. In some of 
the country villages a few public-spirited 
men had gathered libraries containing 
from three to five hundred volumes; in 
contrast, the public libraries of the pres- 
ent, containing more than ten thousand 
volumes, have an aggregate of 10,650,- 
000 volumes, not including the Sunday- 
school and private libraries of the coun- 
try. It is estimated that altogether the 
number of volumes accessible to the pub- 
lic is not less than 20,000,000! Of Web- 
ster’s and Worcester’s dictionaries, it 
may be said that enough have been pub- 
liehed to supply one to every one hun- 
dred inhabitants of the United States. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR, 


This glance at the past shows us the 
havings of the people, of laborers and 
capitalists alike, at the time when ma- 
chinery was introduced. With the in- 
vention of machinery for the manufact- 
ure of textile fabrics, there came of ne- 
cessity an organization of labor. Men 
and women, instead of working for them- 
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selves, sold their services to employers, 
subjected themselves to rigid rules, and 
worked inmasses. From the settlement 
of the country up to that time, man- 
ual labor had depended solely on itself, 
and had made but little progress. In the 
factory men gave up, to a certain ex- 
tent, their individuality, and consented 
to labor as others should direct. There 
was also of necessity an association of 
capital. Prior to that time the farmer, 
the blacksmith, the carpenter, hired la- 
borers during summer, and turned them 
adrift in winter. Journeymen in the dif- 
ferent industries were ever being crowd- 
ed out by apprentices, but the factory 
employed no apprentices, and gave em- 
ployment through the year. What were 
the first effects of this association of eap- 
ital and organization of labor? Better 
wages, the cost of production cheapened, 
steady employment, the laws of demand 
and supply brought into active opera- 
tion. 

Did this introduction of machinery, 
organization of labor, and association of 
capital throw men out of employment? 
On the contrary, it created a great de- 
mand for labor, with a great increase of 
wages. In 1830 women at work in house- 
holds, making butter and cheese, spin- 
ning and weaving, could command but 
fifty cents a week, with board, while in 
the Lowell manufactories their net earn- 
ings were from two to three dollars per 
week. More was earned by the daugh- 
ter in the factory than by the father upon 
the farm, and many a homestead mort- 
gage was lifted by her savings. 

Let us examine this question more 
minutely. 

The man who started the ball was the 
inventor who contrived the machines; 
but the inventor, being a poor man, could 
not introduce his mechanism to the pub- 
lie until he called to his aid men who 
by thrift and enterprise had accumulated 
wealth. 


HOW CAPITAL EMPLOYS LABOR. 


The capitalist in turn called to his 
aid the entire fraternity of trades and oc- 
cupations, a host of skilled and unskilled 
artisans and laborers, men who should 
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use their muscles and brains as the capi- 
talist should direct, in rearing the build- 
ing and constructing the machinery. 
Long before it was possible for the cap- 
italist to receive a dollar in return, his 
accumulations of the past were scattered 
broadeast over the land, and all for the 
benefit of labor. He called for men of a 
high order of intelligence and executive 
ability, after the building was erected, to 
be superintendents, overseers, engineers, 
clerks, accountants, inventors, chemists, 
dyers. What were these men doing, and 
where were they? On the farm, in the 
workshop, behind the counter of some 
country store, doing ordinary work, but 
endowed with power and capacity to do 
something higher and better. Then, 
when the machinery was in place, the 
capitalist summoned the farmers’ daugh- 
ters and the women who were out at 
service, weaving with the hand-loom, to 
lay it aside, to do more work with the 
looms driven by the Merrimack. Nor 
did the movement stop there. ‘This eall- 
ing of laborers into new industries had 
its effect upon those who remained upon 
the farm and in the workshop by in- 
creasing the value of their labor. Hands 
upon the farm who had been receiving 
eight dollars per month through the in- 
creased demand for labor soon obtained 
ten and twelve; the girls who had worked 
for fifty cents a week demanded one dol- 
lar for doing the same work. 

While on the one hand there was a 
general advance in wages, on the other 
there was a general cheapening in the 
cost of manufactured goods; the cotton 
prints sold at the present time for five 
cents a yard are far superior to those 
that formerly commanded twenty to forty 
cents, and ‘* homespun’? woolens which 
before the introduction of machinery 
were sold at one dollar a yard would be 
dear now at fifty cents. 

Through invention and the employ- 
ment of the forces of nature, one person 
does the work of many. It is asserted 
by cotton manufacturers that by the use 
of machinery a man may accomplish one 
thousand fold more work than he could 
by the hand wheel and loom in use at 
the beginning of the century. It is es- 
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timated that the number of persons en- 
gaged directly in cotton manufacture 
throughout the world is from 1,100,000 
to 1,300,000. If we assume that the pop- 
ulation of the globe is 1,400,000,000, it 
follows that the work now done by the 
operatives in the cotton manufacture 
would require the labor of every human 
being on the earth, if forced to use the 
methods of former days. 

What is the inference? The cotton 
cloth annually manufactured is about 
10,000,000,000 yards. It is evident that 
only a small portion of that amount could 
be furnished by the spinning-wheel and 
loom; that in consequence there would 
be less demand for raw material, less 
demand for labor in its cultivation, less 
acreage in cotton, less clothing worn, 
fewer comforts of life, with a multitude 
now employed thrown out of employment. 

We have seen that to introduce ma- 
chinery men were called from the farm 
and workshop, and that there was a new 
demand for labor, and now we see that if 
machinery were to come to a stand-still 
not only the operatives would be thrown 
out of employment, but the agricultural 
laborers as well. It is the stopping of 
machinery rather than its introduction 
that throws men out of employment, and 
that is just what has happened. Why 
the machinery stopped is another matter, 
upon which [shall have something to say 
farther on. 

Before the invention of the cotton-gin, 
the seeds of cotton were separated from 
the fibre by hand; only about four pounds 
of fibre per day could thus be prepared 
by muscular labor, whereas the amount 
cleaned by a gin is about four thousand 
pounds per day. As the crop last year 
aggregated about 2,100,000,000 pounds, 
it is plain that if cleaned by hand it 
would have required 505,000,000 days’ 
work, yet it was cleaned by 1600 ma- 
chines, working through the year; the 
difference in cost being about $500,000 
against $500,000,000! 

No argument is needed to show that 
such an amount could not have been pro- 
duced under the old method. From this 
presentation we see that by employing 
the forces of nature we may with mech- 
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anism use the materials of nature as it 
would not be possible for us to do by 
muscular effort for the supplying of our 
wants; that, practically, there is no lim- 
itation to the gratification of our desires; 
that in this unlimited gratification we 
administer to our comfort, well-being, 
and happiness. 

The growth of the manufacture of 
cotton will be seen by the following ex- 
hibit: — 

SPINDLES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Was os cle lw OU OOO 


1845s . ai < 2,500,000 
iis. tt . = * + 9,500,000 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


1832 - 4 «9,000,000 
145 ‘ . 17,500,000 
1875 . os «~~ « 87,600,000 


IN EUROPE. 


182. 0. 2... 2,800,000 
1645 . . ss «~~ 7,500,000 
1875. | ee ew 19,500,000 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


For a half century an army of labor- 
ers has been employed in the constrac- 
tion of railroads. There are no data to 
show the millions of cubic yards of earth 
thrown up, nor the millions of tons of 
iron ore and coal consumed in the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads whose 
length exceeds 80,000 miles; nor the 
number of men employed. We can only 
give free scope to the imagination in 
thinking of the vast multitude wielding 
the pick and spade for a half century 
along the lines and in the mines; work- 
ing in founderies, furnaces, rolling-mills, 
and machine- shops; building locomo- 
tives, cars, and the machinery used in 
their construction (engines, lathes; plan- 
ing, bolt, rivet, serew machines), — en- 
gineers, machinists, carpenters, joiners, 
painters, decorators, upholsterers, sn- 
perintendents, overseers, architects, de- 
signers, mathematicians, draughtsmen, 
inventors, chemists, men of a high order 
of intellect in every branch of science 
and industry. From whence eame they, 
and what were they doing? They came 
from farms, workshops, and counting- 
rooms; they were swinging the scythe, 
wielding the sledge, planing boards, or 
following some other occupations. 
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EMIGRATION. 

The development of manufactures and 
the construction of railroads called for 
such a vast. number of laborers that we 
could not supply the demand, and we 
summoned them from other lands. I 
call attention to the fact that not till the 
beginning of manufacturing, not till we 
began to use machinery, was there any 
great amount of emigration to this coun- 
try. 

The statistics of emigration reach 
back to 1820, when the number of emi- 
grants was between 7000 and 8000 per 
annum. By 1830 the number had in- 
creased to 23,000, in 1840 to 84,000, per 
annum. In 1845 there were but 4633 
miles of railway in operation, but that 
year was marked by a new departure in 
railway construction. By 1850 the rail- 
way mileage had doubled, and the emi- 
gration had gone up to 869,000 per an- 
num. In 1856 the mileage was 16,728, 
and the emigrants that year were 427,- 
000, the largest number arriving in any 
year. Since 1820, more than 9,000,000 
emigrants have arrived in this country. 
Whoever will take time to study the em- 
igration statistics in connection with the 
use of machinery, the development of 
all our industries, will see that there is 
a remarkable correlation between the 
two; that the more machinery we had, the 
greater the demand for labor ! 

Undoubtedly our unoceupied lands 
called a large portion of the 9,000,000 
to these shores, but aside from that, 
there was a demand for labor that could 
not be supplied by our own population, 
and there was at the same time a steady 
advance, as I shall show, in the prices 
paid for labor. 

While this development was going on 
in this country, there was a correspond- 
ing movement in Great Britain and Ku- 
rope, —a constant subtraction of agri- 
cultural and mechanical laborers, and 
an advance in wages, as on this side the 
Atlantic. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 

The withdrawal of such a large number 
of farm laborers in this country and in 
Europe, and the rise of wages, stimulat- 
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ed inventors to supply their place with 
machinery that should do the work of 
human hands upon the farm. In the 
harvest field a man with a cradle, in 1830, 
could eut from one to two acres per day, 
— quite as much as could be raked into 
* wavels’?? and bound by two other la- 
borers. Myr. Obed Hussey, as early as 
1833, patented a machine for reaping, 
but so crude the invention, so rude the 
machine, that it did not come into use 
before 1844, and in 1852 a committee 
of the New York Agricultural Society 
doubted if the machines would supersede 
the seythe in the hayfield, or the eradle 
in the harvesting of grain; but invention 
has gone on, till now the self-binding 
harvester dispenses altogether with hu- 
man muscles in harvest. Never again 
will Boaz marshal his reapers, or a fair 
Ruth glean behind them; and those rural 
scenes of white-shirted harvesters bend- 
ing to their work are all of the past. 
Now the farmer drives his team afield, 
riding in his seat, eutting and binding 
the grain, — fifteen acres a day. 

The development of the self-binding 
reaper is one of the marvels of the age. 
Tt was brought into use in 1874, when 
fifty tons of wire were manufactured for 
binding sheaves; in 1875, three hundred 
tons; 1876, twenty-eight hundred tons; 
1877, sixty-five hundred tons ; 1878, 
fourteen thousand tons! ‘This last amount 
is quite as much as the total tons of wire 
manufactured in this country in 1860. 

Besides the self-binding reaper, there 
is the California harvester, a machine 
that, on account of the rainless seasons 
in that State, can be used to advantage, 
propelled by sixteen mules, cutting off 
the heads of grain; mowing a swath 
twenty feet wide; threshing, winnowing, 
and feeding into bags, three men cutting 
and threshing and bagging fifty acres a 
day. 

Before these inventions, the Western 
farmer, during harvest, was preyed upon 
by aclass of men known as ‘* binders,’ 
who began in June in Tennessee and 
Missouri, and moved northward to Min- 
nesota as the grain ripened, making the 
farmer’s necessity their opportunity, de- 
manding and obtaining from three to 
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five dollars a day with board, material- 
ly reducing the profit of the crop to the 
owner, The farmer and his wife were 
slaves during the harvest season, and in 
consequence of this emancipation there 
was the spectacle, last season, in some 
of the grain-growing States, of the burn- 
ing of farm machinery by the men who 
complain that by its use they have been 
thrown out of employment. 

Now, does not the use of the self-bind- 
ing reaper prevent those men from do- 
ing what they have been accustomed to 
do? Let us take another look before 
we settle down upon an ultimate conclu- 
sion. Did Mr. McCormick, or Mr. Os- 
borne, or Mr. Wood, individually man- 
ufacture the reapers? On the contrary, 
they did not lift a chisel, or place their 
hand toa saw. ‘They called upon the 
lumberman to supply them with lumber; 
the iron- master to supply them with 
iron; the miner to furnish coal. They 
set the entire brotherhood of mechanics 
to work; eave a stimulus to every branch 
of industry, and employment to hun- 
dreds of men, before the machines were 
sent to the harvest field. Their capital 
was scattered broadeast, like seed from 
the hands of the sower, over the entire 
field of industries. Is it not manifest 
that while one class of laborers are forced 
to do something besides binding wheat 
in the two months of harvest, another 
class of skilled laborers are employed, 
the year round, in manufacturing the 
machines? Do we not see that the ul- 
timate benefit is beyond all caleulation? 
Cheap bread has ever been regarded as 
one of the greatest of blessings. The 
farmer, by dispensing with human mus- 
cles, by using a machine that will do the 
work of ten or twelve men, ean afford 
to sell his grain more cheaply. He can 
still have a good margin of profit, and 
at the same time reduce the cost to the 
consumer. So it comes about that morn- 
ing, noon, and night millions are shar- 
ers of the inestimable blessing of cheap 
bread. Is it the farmer alone who is 
thus cheapening our daily loaves? Shall 
we say that he alone brought $180,000,- 
000 from Eneland to this country last 
year for breadstuffs? Let us give hon- 


or and credit where they are due; let us 
not fail to see that had it not been for 
the brain Jabor of Hussey, McCormick, 
Wood, Osborne, and the great host of 
men whose names are enrolled in the 
archives of the patent office, but who 
are otherwise unknown, it would not 
have been possible for this country to 
have harvested more than one quarter 
or one third of the 860,000,000 bushels 
of wheat produced last year. Through 
their brain labor the world to-day has 
cheap bread. Harder than now would 
be the times, had they not brought the 
reaping machines to their present degree 
of perfection; sharper would be the dis- 
tress in England, if they had not thus 
devoted their lives and employed their 
capital. It is not sentiment but literal 
truth to say that whenever the impov- 
erished millions of Great Britain behold 
the sun sinking in the west, they think 
of it as throwing its departing beams 
over a land wide and fair, where there 
is an abundance of food for the famish- 
ing of the world, and only through fail- 
ure of crop will bread ever be dear. 


GENERIC INVENTIONS. 

Telegraphy and photography were dis- 
coveries, but with those discoveries there 
followed a class of inventions that were 
generic in their nature. The Morse 
telegraph was brought into practical use 
in 1844, and had a rapid development. 
We have seen that up to 1830 a letter 
could be carried about seventy-five miles 
a day, and that the locomotive transmit- 
ted correspondence five hundred miles in 
twenty-four hours; but with the inven- 
tion of the telegraph time was annihi- 
lated. The telephone has now come to 
our aid, and we may converse with our 
friends far away as freely as if they were 
present. 

The construction of telegraph lines, 
and the establishment of an office in 
every village, brought about another levy 
upon the labor of men and women who 
were doing something else; but far be- 
yond this has been the effect of Morse’s 
invention. It has revolutionized meth- 
ods in business. The merchant, broker, 
manufacturer, is not now compelled to 
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wait weeks or months before deciding 
upon a course of action in trade, but 
he does it on the instant. He is not 
forced to wait months, or may be a year, 
before he can turn over his capital and 
count up his gains; he may do it in an 
hour. It is manifest that through the 
use of the telegraph there has been a 
vast augmentation of the power of cap- 
ital. 

Photography has not been productive 
of any corresponding change, but. its 
development has called many thousands 
from other occupations; has given a 
great stimulus to other industries, affect- 
ing even the ege markets of the world, 
enhancing the value of every barn-yard 
fowl in Christendom by the incessant de- 
mand for albumen. This discovery has 
widened the employments open to wom- 
en, calling them from lower to higher 
occupations, with an increase of wages. 

In connection, | may mention the de- 
velopment of the india-rubber and gutta- 
percha industries, invention and discov- 
ery calling another multitude from some 
other occupation, and giving a stimulus 
to labor in far-off lands. 


THE REPRODUCTIVE POWER OF IN- 
VENTION. 

When the first rude locomotive was 
brought from England to the United 
States, there was not a machine-shop in 
the country that could have constructed 
one like it, and American mechanics 
were compelled to direct their attention 
to the invention and construction of ma- 
chines to make machines. After Good- 
year discovered the process by which 
india rubber could be vulcanized, in- 
ventors were obliged to construct ma- 
chines for its manipulation, and those in 
turn required other inventions and de- 
vices. Like seed corn reproducing itself 
a hundred fold, like yeast spores reach- 
ing out in every direction, the law of 
reproduction goes on, expanding and in- 
creasing the power of man to bring into 
use the forces and materials of nature 
for the welfare of his fellow-men. 

The report of the census to most peo- 
ple is a dreary, bewildering mass of 
figures, but to one who studies the prog- 
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ress of the nation there can be no more 
interesting reading. As has already 
been shown, manufacturing prior to 1820 
was wholly done in the household and 
by individual effort. Very little capital 
was invested even in 1830, but in the 
census of 1870 we ascertain that there 
were 2,053,000 persons directly engaged 
in manufacturing, whose annual wages 
amounted to $775,584,000; that the cap- 
ital invested aggregated $21,018,000,- 
000; that the annual product had a 
value of more than $4,200,000,000. In 
contrast, the wages of farm laborers, in- 
cluding board, were only $300,000,000, 
less than one half the amount earned by 
those eneaged in manufacturing. 

The development of manufacturing 
has been altogether disproportionate to 
the growth of population. Between 
1850 and 1870 the population increased 
sixty-five per cent., while manufactur- 
ing increased three hundred and twen- 
ty-two per cent., and, notwithstanding 
the commercial depression of the last 
four years, it is confidently maintained 
by those who have made the industries 
a study that there has not been any 
material change in the ratio of increase. 


THE FORCES OF NATURE. 

The new civilization has its origin in 
the employment of the forces and ma- 
terials of nature to do the work of hu- 
man muscles. Before the beginning of 
manufacturing, there were coal and iron 
deposits beneath the Alleghanies as there 
had been from the primeval ages, and 
the rivers ran to the sea as they had 
ever run; but the time came when they 
were to be put in harness for the bep- 
efit of the human race. In calculating 
the power of these forces of nature, 
James Watt used the term horse-power, 
representing the efforts of the ogee 
horses at short intervals as equjvalent 
to the continuous raising of thirty-three 
thousand pounds at the rate of one foot 
a minute. With a steam -engine this 
amount of energy is accomplished by 
the evaporation of a cubic foot of water 
per hour, from a temperature of 60°, un- 
der a pressure of fifteen pounds to the 
square inch. After deducting all losses 
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from friction, this power is estimated to 
be equal to the labor of six men, and this 
six-men power is obtained by burning 
about six pounds of coal per hour. With 
coal at five dollars per ton, this force of 
nature does the work of six men for ten 
hours at a cost of about eighteen cents, 
or of one man for ten hours at a cost of 
three cents. 

Is the employment of this force detri- 
mental or beneficial to manual labor? 
The argument that would relegate ma- 
chinery out of existence would likewise 
put a stop to the mining of coal, or the 
employment of water to turn mill-wheels. 
Is it not manifest, rather, that if we 
can set a hitherto idle force to work for 
us instead of using our own muscles, 
we are gainers thereby? Is it not a 
using of the riches of nature for our 
comfort ? 

The first power loom was set up in 
1816, since when capital has been add- 
ing machinery, until in 1875, in all in- 
dustries in Massachusetts, there was in 
water wheels and steam engines power 
equivalent to that of 318,748 horses, 
equal to the labor of 1,912,000 men, or 
nearly 300,000 more than the entire pop- 
ulation of the State. By the census of 
1870, we learn that the power derived 
from the forces of nature in the United 
States in manufacturing was equal to 
the power of 2,343,000 horses, represent- 
ing the muscular force of more than 14,- 
000,000 men! 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION, 


Some of us can recall the days when 
ponderous wagons, drawn by six and 
eight horses, were dragged from Ver- 
mont to Boston, along the turnpikes. 
Those were the days when country tav- 
erns abounded, but now the highways, 
once so thronged with teams, are grass- 
grown and desolate. 

* To the mossy wayside tavern 
Comes the noisy throng no more, 


And the faded sign, complaining, 
Swings unnoticed at the door.’ 


Dismal were the forebodings of the 
farmers when railroad construction be- 
gan, —nevermore would they find a 
market for their grain, and horses would 
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depreciate in value; but oats are still 
marketable, and horses salable. 

According to the railway reports of 
Massachusetts, there were in use last 
year in that State 1030 locomotives. 
Mr. Edward Appleton, a competent en- 
gineer, estimates that the number in 
constant use — deducting those that are 
undergoing repairs—is 682, and that 
the work performed by them is equiva- 
lent to the power of 1,519,000 horses on 
common roads, whereas the number of 
horses in the State, by the census of 
1875, was only 58,218. Applying Mr. 
Appleton’s formula to the number of lo- 
comotives in the United States, we find 
that the locomotives are doing the work 
of nearly 30,000,000 horses, whereas the 
ageregate horses of all ages in 1870 was 
less than 9,000,000. 

We smile at the ideas of the men liv- 
ing a half century ago, who thought, 
when they were planning the first freight 
depot in Boston, for the use of the Bos- 
ton and Worcester Railroad, that a build- 
ing forty by sixty feet would aeccommo- 
date the road for a quarter of a century! 
Tfow little did they comprehend the 
power of steam as a force of nature to 
change human affairs! Tow little do 
we comprehend what it has done, or 
what it is yet to do! 


CAPITAL, 


We have seen that the new civiliza- 
tion has had its development through 
the united efforts of capital and labor, 
powerful when working harmoniously, 
but able to accomplish nothing sepa- 
rately. But what is capital? If this 
were a treatise on political economy, 
several pages would be needed to set 
forth the nature and functions of capital, 
but it will be sufficient here to say that 
capital is accumulated earnings, which 
when we put into a house, farm machine, 
or anything else material, we call jixed 
eapital; when we have it in money, or 
its equivalent, we call it active. If once 
fixed, it isa permanency. As an indi- 
vidual, 1 may sell the house, but some- 
body’s labor is in the bricks and carpen- 
try, and will be there forever, unless fire 
destroys it, and then it is annihilated. 
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ANNIHILATION OF CAPITAL. 

Many of us indulge the illusion that if 
we could only once obtain property we 
could keep it, but I think that most men 
will agree that its preservation is quite as 
difficult as its attainment. By fire and 
flood capital disappears; moth and rust 
are agents for its destruction. Use de- 
stroys it: the machine wears out, and a 
new one must be obtained. Invention de- 
stroys it: stage-coaches were capital once, 
but the locomotive has superseded them; 
sickles and seythes were capital once, 
but now they are rusting in garrets. No 
manufacturer could afford to take as a 
gift to-day a cotton-mill equipped as in 
1860; it would bankrupt the man who 
might undertake to run it, invention hay- 
ing rendered the machinery of twenty 
years ago utterly worthless. 

“ We have rebuilt one of our furnaces 
five times since 1850,’? was the remark 
of an iron manufacturer recently; ‘* not 
that it was worn out, but because inven- 
tion has made such an advance that we 
could not afford to run it on the old 
methods.’? 

Fashion annihilates capital. A few 
years ago millions of dollars were invest- 
ed in machinery for the manufacture of 
hoop-skirts, and thousands of men, wom- 
en, and children earned their daily bread 
in their manufacture; but when the sex 
discarded crinoline, the fixed capital was 
annihilated and the operatives were com- 
pelled to seek other employment. 

It is a law of nature that there can be 
no progress without decay. Progress is 
eternal change. Nothing can prevent 
the destruction of accumulated earnings; 
it is the gnawing of the tooth of time, 
and the moment we invest our money 
which represents our accumulated earn- 
ings in anything material, it becomes a 
permanency, is subject to constant de- 
preciation and ultimate extinction, The 
use of Bessemer steel has annihilated a 
large portion of the capital once invested 
in iron furnaces. The ‘* dead past ’? is a 
comprehensive term, and sooner or later 
we, with all our accumulations of material 
wealth, go back to the dust from whence 
we came. 

What has become of the wealth of 


Rome, once so immense? How the fire 
whiffs out riches — one hundred millions 
per annum in this country!— so much 
labor annihilated. How the war swept 
it away! And yet, notwithstanding the 
ravages of war, the devastation by fire 
and flood, the extinction by new inven- 
tion, the accumulations have been mar- 
velous. Want of space will not permit 
the giving of details, but it can be shown 
that the earnings of labor and capital to- 
gether, invested in savings-banks, general 
banking, insurance, railroads, national, 
state, and municipal securities, aggregate 
at the present time not less than $13,- 
000,000,000! ‘The data for this estimate 
is at hand and reliable; much more trust- 
worthy than the estimated general value 
of all property in the United States as 
siven in the census, which is placed at 
$30,068,000,000. 

While these accumulations have been 
going on in this country, there has been 
a corresponding increase in other lands, 
and Mr. Gladstone is reported as saying 
that the development of the present cent- 
ury is greater than that from the time of 
Julius Cesar to 1800. 


PROGRESS OF THREE NATIONS. 


The volume of trade is a fair indica- 
tion of the progress of a people, and the 
following exhibit shows how Great Brit- 
ain, France, and the United States have 
respectively advanced since the coming 
in of the new civilization. The presen- 
tation is by decades. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
1827-87 Imports and Exports $4,948,750,000 


issr-47T =. Ow )SsSC~SC«G 771,855,000 

1847-57 . . « . 11,065,280,000 

1857-67 . « « « 20,879,890,000 

1807-77. «= wSSSS«28, 879,205,000 
FRANCE. 


1827-87 Imports and Exports $2,002,400,000 
1837-47 ys 2,998,400,000 


1847-57. se 4,601,800,000 
1857-67 . ..) 9%281/200;100 
1967-77 - 13,818,600,000 


UNITED STATES. 
1827-87 Imports and Exports $2,006,218,000 
1837-47 . é "I 7 2,285,428,000 


4847-57 . 4 4,255,074,000 
1857-67. : 7,103.309,000 
1867-77 , 11,016,805,000 


Great Britain has increased her trade 
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six times, France six and one half, the 
United States five and one half. Is it 
probable that there would have been any 
such increase if the forces of nature had 
not been brought into play? But the 
forces of nature and the use of machin- 
ery have not been the only factors. 


CREDIT. 


Cooperating with these forces of nat- 
ure there has been what is felicitously 
termed a force of hwman nature, the con- 
fidence of men in their fellow-men.?_ In 
commerce it is called credit. I write a 
promise to pay, and my neighbor, hay- 
ing faith in my ability to meet my prom- 
ise, loans me money. He does not need 
the money in business, and is willing that 
I should use it on paying him interest. 
A laborer, earning more than he needs 
for his daily living, promises to pay, and 
men having faith in him supply him with 
money to build a house, or start in busi- 
ness for himself. A country trader from 
Hlinois purchases goods in New York, 
giving his promise to pay, and the New 
York merchant, needing money, obtains 
it on this promise by putting his name on 
the paper. It comes about that we can 
make that which does not exist as avail- 
able as that which does exist, as long as 
we can meet our promises; but, failing in 
that, it is like a phantom that eludes our 
grasp. It may serve all the purposes of 
gold and silver to-day, and to-morrow be 
utterly valueless. 

Under the new civilization, through 
the agency of the railroad in supplying 
quick transportation, and through the 
telegraph, in flashing a message from 
New York to California in a few mo- 
ments, a promise to pay given in New 
York may be just as potent in San Fran- 
cisco, for the purposes of trade, as gold 
would be. The transfer of the gold, the 
time and cost, all are saved. Very little 
money is used in these days in commerce; 
checks and drafts and notes serve in 
nearly all commercial transactions. The 
confidence of man in man, and the ease 
with which we can make a promise to 
pay serve the purposes of gold and silver, 
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ever lead men on, in the pursuit of wealth, 
to take tempting risks, to promise more 
than they can perform. 

This tendency is universal, and just 
as manifest in the Parsees and Hindoos, 
in the Chinese and Japanese, as in the 
people of Europe, Great Britain, or the 
United States. In every country credit 
answers all the purposes of capital, as 
long as men meet their promises; and in 
all countries, when men fail in that, there 
will be instant distrust. 


PRECIOUS METALS. 


In 1830 the amount of bank-notes and 
specie in circulation in this country was 
under six dollars per capita of popula- 
tion. There had been no great increase 
of the precious metals for many years. 
The mines of Mexico and Peru still 
yiclded silver and gold, as they had for 
three centuries, but in 1849 came the 
discovery of gold in California, then in 
Australia, together with the opening up 
of the argentiferous deposits of Nevada, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Idaho, 
and Montana. The vast production of 
what in every age has been accepted as 
the representative of wealth in a short 
time brought about a universal change of 
values. The price of a day’s labor, the 
produet of labor, the value of all mate- 
rial things, began to change the world 
over. 

Ido not say that the rise added any- 
thing to the real wealth; labor alone does 
that; the change was relative, but it had 
the effect of stimulating men, in the race 
for riches, to make larger promises than 
they could keep. In all countries there 
was a mania for speculation. 

In this country, in 1860, there came 
the outbreak of civil war, followed by 
the issue by the government of several 
billions of promises to pay, not to men- 
tion the promises issued by States, mu- 
nicipalities, banking institutions, and in- 
dividuals, Labor and capital and ma- 
chinery were producing largely, but the 
real wealth was becoming fixed capital 
in railroads, manufactories, buildings of 
all kinds; and it was disappearing in 
the waste of war. Never before in the 
world’s history had there been such a 
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rapid accumulation of wealth; never be- 
fore had the products of labor been so 
rapidly transformed into fixed capital, 
or annihilated by war and the progress 
of invention. In the rise of values, in 
the wish to accumulate wealth, we mort- 
gaged our prospective earnings for a long 
period of years. The circulation of green- 
backs and national bank-notes advanced 
from less than six dollars per capita in 
1830 to more than eighteen per capita in 
1876. We built railroads where they 
were not needed and from which we could 
not hope for any immediate returns, and 
for the time being the amount of capital 
thus invested became extinct; we laid out 
towns in the wilderness and marked up 
the house lots to fabulous prices, upon 
which we issued promises to pay; multi- 
tudes, instead of producing, gave their 
attention to creating fictitious values, 
upon which they issued more promises to 
pay; the nation, States, counties, towns, 
corporations, socicties, churches, indi- 
viduals, all issued promises to pay. A 
piece of land which before the construc- 
tion of a railroad was utterly valueless 
was sold perhaps a dozen times, each 
purchaser giving his promise to pay. We 
bought pictures, horses, books, pianos, 
things delightful to have, and paid for 
them in promises to pay, but they were 
all unproductive fixed capital. 

So long as we could meet our notes by 
issuing more promises, there was fair 
sailing, and we all congratulated our- 
selves upon the good times we were havy- 
ing, flattering ourselves that we were 
getting rich, losing sight of the fact that 
everything in the universe is under the 
domain of physical law, and that those 
laws which govern human progress and 
are powerful to build up are equally 
powerful to destroy. But there came a 
day when a firm that had issued many 
bonds found itself unable to meet its 
promises, and society, which had been 
one grand mutual confidence association, 
was seized with a panic. Our neighbors 
asked us to secure our notes; we asked 
them to secure theirs; and we all discov- 
ered that what we thought good security 
was worthless. Machinery stopped, be- 
cause there were no buyers for manufact- 
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ured goods; the laborer was thrown out 
of employment and the capitalist into 
bankruptcy. ‘The laborers who had lived 
up to the limit of their earnings were dis- 
tressed; those who had saved their earn- 
ings and invested in houses and lands, 
which had been marked up in value, who 
had paid in part, saw their property dis- 
appear ‘like the baseless fabrie of a 
vision.”? Then came the clearing away 
of the wreck, the stern decrees of the 
courts of insolvency, the wiping out of 
the fictitious, the breaking up of happy 
homes, a looking about to find some em- 
ployment where men might earn their 
daily bread. It is one of the saddest 
pictures of the nineteenth century. It 
is not local, from the fact that the causes 
were not local, but universal. Their or- 
igin lies far back in the forces of nature 
and of human nature,—in the pow- 
ers of the new civilization. I would not 
be understood as maintaining that the 
war had nothing to do with the present 
trouble: it had its effect, for it stimulat- 
ed cotton culture in India, Egypt, and 
South America; it stopped the machin- 
ery of Lancashire, and started it again, 
with a great addition of looms; it set 
founderies and furnaces in blast in Great 
Britain and in this country; it swept 
American commerce from the ocean, 
and contributed to make Great Britain 
the world’s carrier, manufacturer, and 
banker. The surrender at Appomattox 
was felt in every commercial centre, in 
every banking house in the world ; but 
it is morally certain that if there had 
been no war in this country there would 
have been, sooner or later, a commer- 
cial disturbance the world over, with dis- 
tress everywhere. ‘The present trouble 
has been brought about through a disre- 
gard of the physical laws that underlie 
progress. There has been commercial 
stagnation at other periods in the past, 
as there will be in the future, but it is 
not probable that for many years there 
will be a depression so prolonged, in- 
tense, and universal as that which began 
in this country in 1878, and which is now 
so severe in other lands, for like condi- 
tions will not exist in the immediate fut- 
ure. 
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THE EARNINGS OF LABOR. 

Amid the wreck and ruin, there are 
complaints that the rich are growing 
richer and the poor poorer; that the 
laborer has a harder time than ever be- 
fore. At the beginning of this article 
I contrasted the havings of the present 
and past; now let us glance at the earn- 
ings of laborers. Without perplexing 
the reader with long columns of figures, 
I will simply state the results, as set 
forth most conclusively in the late re- 
port of Colonel Carroll D. Wright, chief 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics, in which he shows that while the 
average cost of living has advanced 
fourteen per cent. since 1860, the wages 
of operatives have advanced twenty- 
four per cent. 

I may further say that the books of a 
manufacturing company in New Jersey, 
that supplies its operatives with goods 
at cost, show that in all the staple ar- 
ticles of food the cost of living at the 
present time is lower than in 1860. 


PAUPERISM AND CRIME. 


It is stated that pauperism is on the 
increase; that the use of machinery 
drives men out of employment, and that 
not being able to obtain work they are 
reduced to beggary. Unfortunately, 
there are few reliable data upon this 
point in the United States, but in no 
other country is there so much machin- 
ery used as in Great Britain, and there 
we have authentie data. 

In 1863 the population of England and 
Wales was 20,590,356; the number of 
persons relieved, 1,142,624; the amount 
of relief, £6,527,036; in contrast, the 
population in 1878 was 24,854,397; the 
number of persons relieved, 742,703; 
and the amount of relief, £7,400,966. 
The percentage of population receiving 
relicf in 1863 was 5.55; in 1878 it was 
3.06, showing that with the great increase 
of machinery there was a great reduc- 
tion in the number of persons relieved. 

In connection, let us notice one other 
important fact: the amount paid per 
individual in 1863 was $28.50, while in 
1878 it was $49.50. It is evident that 
this difference does not arise from any 
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corresponding increase in the price of 
provisions; may we not infer that it does 
arise from an increase of the articles now 
regarded as necessary to human com- 
fort? Mr. Bonamy Price states that it 
costs to maintain 1000 poor in London 
five times as much as it did in 1815 (Po- 
litical Economy, page 237); that this 
increase of cost is due, in part, to the 
popular estimate of what is needful for 
human comfort. We see the same pop- 
ular estimate here in the cost of erecting 
and maintaining our penal, reformatory, 
and charitable institutions. It is stated 
that by the use of machinery men be- 
come poverty-stricken, and so are led 
into crime; but the statistics of Great 
Britain show the reverse (Blue Book, 
1878). In 1862 the total commitments 
of criminals for trial in the United King 
dom were 30,291, while in 1876, with 
an increase of 4,365,000 population, the 
commitments were only 22,937. The de 
crease was nearly uniform in England, 
Treland, and Scotland. What shall we 
infer from this, — that justice is not so 
vigilant now as in 1862, or that from 
some cause there is less crime? Man- 
ifestly the latter. 


REsuME, 

From this review we arrive at the fol- 
lowing conclusions: — 

(1.) That the havings of to-day are 
far greater than in the past. 

(2.) That the earnings of the present 
are greater than in 1860. 

(3.) That the cost of articles that en- 
ter into living has not advanced in pro- 
portion to our earnings. 

(4.) That the mass of the people are 
better fed, clothed, housed, and in pos- 
session of more of the comforts of life, 
than at any other period. 

(5.) That the change has been brought 
about by the development of the forces 
of nature through discovery, invention, 
the use of machinery, and the harmonious 
working of capital and labor. 

(6.) That capital and labor, instead 
of*being antagonistic, are naturally help- 
ful, and that any conflict between them 
is brought about by elements beyond the 
control of either acting separately. 
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(7.) That there are three such ele- 
ments, — discovery, invention, and fash- 
ion. 

(8.) That the laws of progress will 
ever require a readjustment of labor; 
that men will ever be forced to abandon 
old and seek new occupations. 

(9.) That every advance in invention 
will demand a higher degree of intelli- 
gence, requiring a higher education. 

(10.) That men must accommodate 
themselves to the laws of progress, or be 
crushed by them. 

Let me not be misunderstood. No 
legislative enactment can alter or amend 
the laws which underlie progress any 
more than they ean protect the man who 
happens to stand in the path of the 
thunderbolt. I assert with emphasis 
that under those laws labor will ever be 
compelled to seek new occupation, while 
capital will ever be annihilated. They 
are beneficent laws. The fire that burns 
up my hard earnings is the fire that 
drives the engine that enables me to 


accumulate earnings. The water that 
turns my mill sweeps it away. The pow- 
er that builds is the power that destroys, 
and I must accommodate myself to it. 

C11.) That under those laws there has 
been a general diffusion of wealth; that 
while the rich may be growing richer, 
the poor are not necessarily growing 
poorer. 

(12.) That commercial disaster may 
come in the future as it has in the past. 

(13.) That the popular estimate of 
what is needful for human comfort is 
higher to-day than in the past. 

(14.) That though under the use of 
machinery men may be compelled to 
seck other occupations, each invention 
enlarges the sphere of labor. 

(15.) That pauperism and crime, in- 
stead of being on the increase, are on the 
decrease. 

(16.) That the human race, through 
the employment of the forces of nature, 
is moving ever on to a higher plane of 
civilization. 

Charles Carleton Coffin. 


WITCHWORK. 


Unpin# and all her troop 

Are out to-night; the tides are high; 

Like spray far thrown across the moon, 
The clouds go sailing through the sky. 
The showers sweep down and shroud the world, 
On darkling rainbows skim afar; 

The brooks burst up beside the way, 

And great winds strip some naked star, — 
Great winds, mad winds, winds of March, 
That, streaming from the void and vast, 
Make mortals feel the impotence 

Of atoms borne before the blast. 

But Ariel holds them in his leash; 

All the Wild Ladies follow him. 

The great Ghandarvas blow their tunes 
From silver peaks and valleys dim; 

Witch and warlock, imps and elves, 

The urchins of the misty dale, 

And echoes mocking all the stir, 

Ride down the long gust of the gale! 
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To Leadville. 


Hark! do you catch the Banshee’s ery? 
That is the hammering trolls you hear! 
Turn not too swiftly, lest you start 

The Lurley singing in your ear! 

Powers of earth and powers of air 

Are all abroad; the night is quick 

With strange and subtile sorceries, 

Bred of the storm, and swarming thick 
As bees about a blooming branch, 
Honey dripping, dew besprent, 

Steeped in sunshine underneath 

The blue of some great morning’s tent. 
Each enchantment of the sphere, 

Blown from the sea and blown from shore, 
Works its wild will and wizardry 
While darkness wraps the gay uproar, 
Till rosy dawn shall set the spell; 
When, lo! the bare boughs of yestreen 
Confess the magic of the March, 

And wave such veils of callow green 
As clad, in the old mystic tale, 

The rods that Jannes and Jambres throw, 
To break in blossom as they fall 
Before the feet of Pharaoh! 

For the fierce tempest, with its shock 
Of wind and sleet that midnight cloaks, 
Like some old thaumaturge who makes 
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A mighty marvel, now evokes 

The violet on her dewy locks, 

The sunlight on her lifted wing, 
The clouds of incense floating by, — 
The Apparition of the Spring! 


Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


TO LEADVILLE. 


On the 25th day of last May the bot- 
tom-lands along the Monument Creek, 
just west of the town of Colorado Springs, 
were as purple as a cloverfield. I had 
not seen them for a week; between a 
Saturday and a Saturday thousands of 
purple vetches had grown high and burst 
into bloom, and the change from the 
usual muddy and unsightly color of the 
place was so great that my first feeling 
in looking at it was of bewildered won- 
der, as if the resion were new. In no 


other year since T had known the spot 
had it ever been beautiful. If the world 
lasts and these vetches keep on growing, 
there will come a spring when these 
acres of bottom-land will stretch a solid 
belt of waving purple bloom, quarter of 
a mile wide, for two or three miles up 
and down the creek. 

One short season of exceeding love- 
liness even this muddy bottom-land will 
have; what earthly thing or creature 
can have more? 
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A season of peerless music, moreover, 
it has, for larks like vetches, and hang 
about their low and shady coverts, every 
now and then fluttering up to sing. Four 
of them we saw in less than a mile, this 
morning, — soft, brown-winged, yellow- 
breasted, trusting creatures, perched on 
posts or bushes close to the road, look- 
ing us full in the eyes, and throwing 
back their heads as if to let the song 
out faster and give us all they could be- 
fore we were out of sight. 

“‘You say that the voice is always a 
test of a person’s culture,’’ said the pro- 
fessed realist of the party. ‘* How much 
do you think the lark knows? ”’ 

How often do these realists surprise 
us by a thought or a phrase so full of 
poetic fervor that it instantly recalls 
Herbert Spencer’s bold assertions that 
not only does science underlie all poetry, 
but is itself poetic! 

Past the hamlet of the Good Spirit 
(Maniton), a bower of shining green; up 
the Ute Pass, down which the Fountain 
Creck came foaming, all white and am- 
ber; past blue mertensias nodding rhyth- 
mically into the water, and seeming to 
drink at each dip, like birds; alders, 
willows waving full of catkins; vines all 
starting to climb; pines and firs glitter- 
ing with fresh plumes at every bough 
tip; thickets where dusky wings were 
glimmering; narrow belts of young cot- 
ton-wood trees on the mountain sides, so 
vividly green they looked like narrow 
belts of sunbeam slanting here and there, 
—past all these, through the pass, up, 
and out into the great plateaus of spruce 
and fir forests we climbed, twenty miles 
or more, climbed slowly: and yet, could 
it have been so slowly after all? We 
outstripped the Spring and left her be- 
hind, sitting by the roadside, cautiously 
unfolding a few catkins and cotton-wood 
buds, and keeping one eye askance and 
apprehensive on an inky cloud in the 
northwest which might mean rain, hail, 
snow, and ice. 

Sure enough, it had meant them all. 
When we had climbed high enough and 
gone northward enough to turn the flank 
of Pike’s Peak, there stood the great 
mountain, solid walls of white on its 
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north and northwest sides; it looked like 
eternal winter, and we chuckled to think 
how shrewd Spring had been to halt ten 
miles back down the pass. Bare trees, 
bare roadsides, deep mud, icy sloughs, 
chilly winds, —these were what we got 
by racing ahead of Spring, up the Ute 
Pass, on that late May day. 

It was twilight. As we floundered 
through the fast-stiffening mud in front 
of the little inn where we were to pass 
the night, we said to each other, ** Did 
we really see anemones and mertensias 
and willow catkins and purple vetches 
three hours ago? Is this Wonderland, 
and are we Alice and the rabbit? Shall 
we be short or long when we step out of 
the carriage ??’ 

The Kansas woman who was tempo- 
rarily acting as landlady of the little inn 
took the same view of the paradoxical 
situation of things that we did; but hav- 
ing neither a poetical temperament nor 
an acquaintance with Lewis Carroll’s 
wonderful fairy story, she expressed her- 
self more tersely, and also more to the 
point:— 

‘© Ye would n’t eall this spring, now, 
would ye?”’ she said. ‘* Why, last night 
the hailstones were lying two inches 
deep up to this very door-step. It does 
beat all. We came here two weeks ago 
from Kansas, and there the grass was 
real high, and all our vegetables up. 
This country beats all.’’ 

While she was speaking, a heavily- 
loaded freight wagon came creaking, 
twisting, and plunging along in the mud. 
It was drawn by only two horses; the 
poor things tugged till the muscles in 
their legs stood out like ropes. The 
driver, muddy and wet up to his knees, 
ran by their side, laying on the whip, 
swearing now in German, now in En- 
glish, as he sank into one deep hole after 
another. Before the inn door he halted, 
wiped his face, and looked anxiously at 
the wagon. 

‘* How much does your load weigh?” 
I asked. 

‘Twenty - t’ree hunder,’? he an- 
swered. ‘I did not t’ought it vas so 
bad. But she pull like devil, dat mare,’”’ 
pointing to the near horse; ‘‘she wort 
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two, to pull. But I did not t?ought it 
vo bad.” 

‘* Oh, they go by every day, worse 
loaded than that,’’ said the Kansas wom- 
an. ‘TI thought I’d seen cattle driven 
hard in Kansas, but Ihadn’t. It seems 
as if every teamster on this road was 
bound to get to Leadville, dead or alive, 
no matter how many cattle he kills on 
the road. It’s a downright shame! I 
don’t suppose the silver’s goin’ to run 
away before you get there, —do you? ”’ 
she continued, addressing the teamster, 
severely. “ Why don’t you take one more 
day, or two days, on the road, and show 
some merey to your beasts? It would 
pay ye better ’n hurryin’ throngh.’’ 

‘* Dat ish so,’’ said the man, striking 
the good mare a sharp cut on the hind- 
quarters, which made her plunge violent- 
ly forward, and really start the wagon 
before her slower mate had _ bestirred 
herself at all. ‘* Dat ish so; but must 
make time; all bodies ish vaiting for deir 
tings. Vat wagon go quickest, he get 
most freight.’’ 

From the window above came the faint 
wail of a very young babe. Only a few 
days before, the little creature had come 
to begin life in this lonely, storm-smit- 
ten spot. There was something infinite- 
ly touching in the low ery. If it had 
come from the top of one of the tall, 
creaking pines, it would not have seemed 
to belong more thoroughly to the wilder- 
ness; no young of wild bird in all the 
surrounding forest more helpless and 
more unconscious of the meaning of the 
perpetual going up and down of money 
seekers on the road below. 

Next morning, clear sun and white 
frost everywhere. Seven miles of mud- 
dy slough were powdered thick with tiny 
ice erystals, whose treacherous beauty 
would only make the muddy slough worse 
an hour later. Out on the open of the 
Platte River, northward along its mead- 
ows, then westward again, over divide 
after divide, through seemingly inter- 
minable forests of spruce and fir, and so 
we came at sunset to the edge of the 
great South Park. Here we found the 
song sparrow; or at least if he were not 
the song sparrow, he was a sparrow with 
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asong. ‘* How would you describe the 
song of that bird? ’’ said I to the realist. 
* Does it not baffle all description? ’’ 

“Oh, no,’’ was the instant reply. 
“Two sweet little whoops. a twiddle, 
and a twitter.”’ 

And that is precisely what it was. 
Will an ornithologist recognize our bird 
by this token? 

All along the way we had found flocks 
of blackbirds eating greedily in the road 
and on the roadsides, hundreds in a flock, 
and so tame that they only hopped, like 
hens, leisurely to right or left, as we 
passed, often barely escaping the wheels. 
Even these tiny creatures were profiting 
by the new discoveries of silver in Lead- 
ville; but who told them that freight 
wagons and campers would be on this 
particular road this particular summer? 
They were like the stragglers in the 
rear of a great army on its march, pick- 
ing up a comfortable vagabond living 
on the remains of the army supplies. 
Sometimes, the first indication we saw 
that a spot had been a camping-ground 
the night before was a solid black patch 
of these birds, heads down, tails all in a 
quiver, crowding, pushing, snapping, as 
if they were in terror of being driven 
away before getting their fill. They were 
so fat and round-bodied they waddled. 
Evidently, they had been part of the 
Leadville procession for weeks. When 
the reaction comes, as it does come in 
all these mining excitements; when some 
bigger mines are found in some other 
mountain, or the Leadville mines begin 
to dwindle in yield, and the frantie 
throng of delvers and sellers turns into 
another road, how will the little black- 
birds begin to wonder and wait. They 
too will have to come down from a sea- 
son of unearned plenty to one of want. 
Yet they are luckier than men: they can 
take wing any morning, and fly till they 
come where food is; at worst, they can 
return to their native wild foods, which 
though scantier are no doubt more whole- 
some for them than the oats and corn 
of civilization. But they are sure of 
feasting so long as the Leadville fever 
lasts, for all roads leading to the town 
are alive: freight wagons coming down 
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loaded with ore, and freight wagons go- 
ing up loaded with every conceivable 
thing, from mining machinery and _rail- 
road iron down to baby-wagons and pep- 
per-casters; we saw sixty-two of these 
wagons in this first day’s journey of ten 
hours. ‘The most interesting thing in 
the procession, next to the blackbirds, 
was the human element: families — fa- 
thers, mothers, with crowds of little chil- 
dren, bedsteads, iron pots, comforters, 
chairs, tables, cooking-stoves, cradles — 
wedged into small wagons, toiling slow- 
ly up the long hills and across the long 
stretches of plain, all going to Leadville 
to seck that fortune which had so evi- 
dently cluded their efforts hitherto; soli- 
tary adventurers, whose worldly posses- 
sions consisted of a pack-mule, a bun- 
dle, and a pick-axe; and adventurers 
still more solitary, with only the bandle 
and pick-axe, and no mule; dozens of 
these we passed. 

‘€ Going to Leadville??? was our usual 
greeting. 

“Wall, yes; I was a-thinkin’ I'd 
make my way over there,’’? was a fre- 
quent reply, often followed by the anx- 
ious inquiry, ‘* How fur is it?’ 

We always gave them the distance 
as low as we conscientiously could. It 
seemed crucl to say to that sort of pe- 
destrian that he had fifty or a hundred 
miles to walk; and it seemed half inhu- 
man to whirl past him with our fast trot- 
ting horses. 

The South Park is sixty miles long 
and forty wide, walled on all sides by 
high mountains. When it was a lake 
it held many fair and wooded islands; 
these islands are now fair and wooded 
hills, among which winds sluggishly the 
Platte River, all that is left of the wa- 
ters of the olden time. A belt of green 
meadow, invaluable for farming and 
pasturage, marks the course of the river, 
and ranchmen are growing rich on its 
free domain. We slept in one of the 
most comfortable of the ranches, and 
were up and off again early on our sec- 
ond morning; snow-covered peaks before 
us, behind us, east, west, north, south, 
—a panorama of the guard mounting of 
Winter over one of Summer’s palaces. 
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And the figure is, after all, not so forced 
as it sounds; for it is the slow and 
almost exhaustless filtering down from 
the mountains’ reservoir of snow which 
keeps the rivers full and the park green 
and fertile. The western foot-hills were 
dark blue and purple; the snow line 
just above the blue and purple sharply 
defined and dazzling white. Winding 
amony the fair and wooded hills we had 
a suecession of changing vistas, and 
new revelations of the mountain walls in 
the distance. They looked arctic and 
forbidding; as we journeyed toward the 
northwest boundary of the park, where 
Mount Lincoln and its surrounding group 
make the great water-shed of the conti- 
nent, we could well fancy ourselves look- 
ing toward Labrador. To heighten the 
effect, columns of storm gathered in the 
north, inky black, and moved slowly 
southward, following the mountain line. 
In spaces they suddenly fringed out into 
a great glory of white mist, spent them- 
selves for a few moments, then gathered 
up all their forees and hurried on, in 
narrower and blacker pillars against the 
sky. 

As we drew near the town of Fair 
Play, we descended into a miserable 
bottom-land, full of sloughs and pools 
of muddy alkali water. Long and sin- 
ister-looking lines of gaunt firs bounded 
and divided this evil region; its tint 
was ghastly and dead; as our wheels 
rolled through the sticky water they were 
instantly covered thick with a white and 
muddy incrustation, like the hideous 
things which rural people in some sec- 
tions of our country make out of various- 
ly colored alum solutions. It was a spot 
for despair, for murders, for suicides. 
The town of Fair Play, lying in full 
sight on the foot-hills to the north, and 
not more than six miles away, looked 
unreal, unattainable. If we had found 
ourselyes suddenly seized by some dire 
enchantment and forced to cirele round 
and round, hopeless, slower and slower, 
to be changed into speechless firs root- 
ed in the desolate moor, it would have 
seemed nothing surprising. I did not 
know that Colorado held so unredeemed 
a spot. 
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To enter Fair Play from the South 
Park, you cross the Platte River; that 
is, you cross the place where the Platte 
River once was. Men have treated the 
Platte River roughly here. They have 
ripped it up, so to speak, and not left a 
thread of it in place. They are forever 
sluicing it, draining it, pumping it dry, 
twisting and torturing it, to get the gold 
of which its water has been full in its 
day; but the stream is getting to be pov- 
erty-stricken in its old age, and no lon- 
ger returns such lavish good for evil to 
its persecutors. It looks now like an old 
gully worn out by years of freshets; and 
the water, all of it which is not cooped 
up in sluices, zigzags along in slow, pur- 
poseless, tinkling lines, as if it were not 
worth while to try to go anywhere in 
particular. You lower yourself cautious- 
ly down a precipice into this gully, pick 
your way across it, climb up another 
precipice, and then you are in Fair Play. 
The name has an attractive sound, as if 
mirth and mercy had joined hands with 
justice; but when you hear the legend 
from which the name sprang, it loses its 
charm, and makes you shudder. 

Two men loved one woman, as has 
been the way of men ever since the world 
began. ‘The man whom the woman loved 
deserted her. The man whom the wom- 
an did not love followed the faithless 
lover, found him, unarmed, working with 
his miner's pick on the banks of the 
Platte River, —perhaps just where we 
crossed that day; nobody knows now 
the spot where the lovers fought. The 
avenger pointed his rifle, and was about 
to fire. The guilty betrayer threw up 
his hands and called out, — 

‘Pair play! Give me fair play! 

‘* Go home, then, and get your rifle,”’ 
said the true lover of the woman and of 
honor. ** I?ll wait for you here.” 

The other must have had honor, also, 
for he did not fly; he came back, and 
met, what perhaps he did not wholly de- 
serve, his death. The rival disappeared, 
and this is all that is known to-day of 
the two men and the woman whose loves 
and sorrows made such sharp tragedy 
and named the little town. 

In its infancy Fair Play, like all min- 


ing towns, was full of hope, enthusiasm, 
and brilliant expectation; it knows better 
now; nobody has made a very big fort- 
une. It is dull work simply earning a 
living and no more, — getting just gold 
enough to pay one’s enrrent expenses, 
when one has had visions of being a 
millionaire; but if a man would only 
realize it, it is matter for some thankful- 
ness in this world even to get a living, 
and mining is not on the whole a harder 

ocation than many others. When Fair 
Play recovers from the reaction of dis- 
appointment and relative failure, it will 
perhaps put shoulder to the wheel and 
be blithely industrious, clear up its dis- 
orderly streets, and make itself into a 
tidy and contented town, which there is 
every reason for its being. At present 
it is the picture of slovenly confusion: 
broken and dirty ditches through which 
unwholesome water is carried about for 
the town todrink; unneat-looking houses 
with only here and there an attempt 
at inclosure; great waste spaces littered 
with old bones, tin cans, junk, dead hens, 
eats, ground moles, straw, paper, rag 
and if there be any other variety of ref- 
use likely to accrue to a town from un- 
tidy habits on the part of its citizens, it 
is to be found in the highways and by- 
ways of Fair Play. The demoralizing 
effect on a community of living year aft- 
er year in such surroundings is hardly 
to be reckoned. It will make itself felt 
‘* unto the third and fourth generation.” 

The most contented-looking person I 
saw in Fair Play was a German woman 
who kept a shop, where she sold news- 
papers, tobacco, and herbs. The place 
was barely big enough to turn round in, 
and looked and smelled as if it belonged 
to an out-of-the-way street in Prague. 

**Do you like living in Fair Play?” 
T asked her. 

** Ach, yes; I haf been in mush bad 
der place,’’ she replied, with a chuckle. 

‘© Where was that?’ said I. 

‘¢ Shentral,” she answered. “ Ach, but 
dat is hole-y place; if go out house, you 
ish unter mountain.’’ 

So graphic a picture of Central City 
and of the condition of its inhabitants 
could not be drawn in good English. 
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‘¢In agulch and among gulches,’’ which 
is what we should say of the situation 
of the town, is very feeble by the side of 
‘hole-y place;’? and how infinitely su- 
perior is ‘* you ish unter mountain ’’ to 
any or all of the cireumlocuting phrases 
by which we should say that each street 
seemed to be tumbling down on the one 
below it! 

Another contented-looking woman I 
saw; she also kept a shop, —dry goods, 
millinery, — and there was a dress-mak- 
ing department in addition. Her stock 
of goods was so surprisingly well select- 
ed that I took the liberty of saying so, 
and of asking some questions as to her 
method of doing business. A woman 
suffragist would have been delighted to 
hear the story of this Fair Play milliner, 
whose husband gives her the building for 
her shop, warms it and lights it for her, 
and then allows her to ‘* have for her 
own’? all that she can make off the shop. 
Six years she had kept it, and had never 
in all that time asked her husband for 
one cent of money, except for doctor’s 
bills. It struck me, not being a woman 
suffragist, that most shop-keeping men 
would be glad to get shops on these terms, 
However, the energetic milliner had not, 
apparently, looked at the matter from 
that stand-point. One of her business 
principles impressed me as being a no- 
ticeably good one: ‘*] never keep an in- 
ferior article,’’ she said; ‘* or, if I have 
to, I keep a first-rate one also of the 
same sort.”’ 

The stage from Fair Play to Leadville 
starts at seven o’clock every morning. 
It is an open wagon with three seats; 
two horses draw it, no matter how many 
men it carries; luggage is not much taken 
into account, most of the stage passen- 
gers for Leadville being able to carry 
their luggage in one hand. Men going 
to Leadville with grave and permanent 
views are not apt to go by stage. The 
stage passengers are more likely to be 
prospecters, silent partners in mines run- 
ning up for a few days to look into mat- 
ters, adventurers, curiosity mongers,— 
in fact, it would be hard to mention the 
sort of man who is not to be found, in 
these days, going to Leadville, so strong 
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is the magnet of rumors of new mines. 
Before the stage set off, I studied the 
eight faces of the men it carried. They 
were simply eight different types of ex- 
pectation and plotting. They were si- 
lent, observant, full of reverie. I fan- 
eied that each of them wished he knew 
about the other seven, — whether they 
had ‘* struck ore ’’ or not, whether they 
were going to buy claims or not; but 
the money seeker keeps his own secrets. 

We followed on, close in the wake of 
the stage. It was to be our guide. 
“Tow tiresome!” I thought. ‘ We shall 
have to crawl along at a snail’s pace be- 
hind.” If the stage-driver had known 
of our apprehension, he might have 
laughed well at our mortification at dis- 
covering that our horses had hard work 
to keep up. 

It was a clear morning; a hot sun, 
but a crisp air blowing off the mountains, 
which stood white as great icebergs 
against the blne sky. When the Colo- 
rado mountains are solidly covered with 
snow, their many-sided, wedged, erystal- 
like formation becomes more. striking, 
and makes them look in some lights sim- 
ply like gigantic upheavals of frozen seas. 
The range we were to cross looked as 
white as the rest, but we were assured 
that, except at the very top of the pass, 
we should find no snow on the road, 
Nobody said anything about mud, and 
who would have thought to ask? A few 
miles southward down the park, then 
sharply to the right, threading among 
the wooded islands, and up into the foot- 
hills, and we were in Weston’s Pass, 
one of the very few clefts through which 
men can cross the great snowy range. 
As usual, a creek had made the way for 
the road. The slopes of the pass which 
faced the north were white with snow. 
The forests of spruce and fir showed 
black against it. ‘The slopes facing the 
south were bare of snow, beginning to 
be green, young shoots well out on the 
firs, and here and there daisies in 
patches. On our left hand, winter; on 
our right hand, spring. The creek bot- 
tom was a study of delicious color. It 
was filled in solidly with willows, whose 
stems were claret, red, yellow, orange, 
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slaty purple. To have painted a picture 
with this broad, curving belt of vivid 
tints lying low between a black and 
white mountain wall on the one side, 
and a green mountain wall on the other, 
would have been merely to invite laugh- 
ter and scorn, as by a picture of the im- 
possible. Nobody may dare be so daring 
as nature herself; no, not even so daring 
as to tell the truth about nature. Now 
and then little opens, where lust year’s 
grass lay silvery or pale brown, added to 
the beauty of the belt of reds and yel- 
lows. In some places this belt must 
have been three hundred yards wide; 
in others it narrowed to a yard; but no- 
where did any one tint predominate; 
they mingled like threads shot in and 
out of some gossamer fabric, distinct 
yet blending, transparent yet solid. As 
we climbed up, the contrasts grew more 
vivid, —the forests blacker, the snow 
whiter, the willows redder. At last we 
were twelve thousand feet high, The 
forests suddenly ceased; the creek sank 
farther from sight among sharp and 
barren hills; forbidding peaks, seeming- 
ly all of disintegrated rock, with here 
and there colossal bowlders to hold them 
down, rose on all sides, their tops shin- 
ing with snow; snow-banks began to ap- 
pear on the roadside; on the edge of one 
of these, where the sun had melted a tiny 
opening, looked up one white strawberry 
blossom; and on two or three of the bar- 
renest hills we saw the blue anemone, 
lying low, dainty and courageous. But 
at the top of the pass was a deep-sunk 
lake; it was frozen solid; the wind had 
swept the snow off its surface, and piled 
it up in a wall on two sides. This was 
the highest point; from this summit we 
looked down into the great Arkansas 
valley, which would be called a park, 
doubtless, except for its view. The Sa- 
watch mountains, sharp, serrated, made 
its western wall. They were dazzling 
white with snow; only for a few mo- 
ments did we enjoy this surpassing view. 
The stage, which was a few rods before 
us, began suddenly to execute the most 
My first thought 
was that the driver had lost his senses 
and was driving over bowlders. The 
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realist knew better. An ejaculation of 
something very like dismay broke from 
his practical lips. A few seconds more, 
and we ourselves were gyrating, floun- 
dering, as the stage had been; it took 
all the nerve and muscle of our good lit- 
tle horses to pull us through the morass 
mud — black, sticky, bottomless mud — 
on this mountain ridge, twelve thousand 
feet above the sea. As we descended 
the slope, a sorry sight met our eyes: 
all we could see was a ghastly alterna- 
tion of snow-drifts and black mud. The 
road, a gloomy belt of inky water, dis- 
appeared at intervals between high walls 
of snow on either hand; it was simply 
a track hewn through the snow-banks. 
On the left hand the ground sloped away 
sharply, almost precipitously, in places, 
down to the snow-filled bed of a creek. 
On the right it was less forbidding; 
there were here and there open spots 
on which it seemed probable a man, if 
he were cautious, might stand without 
slumping through. ‘These gracious high 
and dry spots were crowded with freight 
wagons in different states and stages of 
unloading and general confusion, mules 
in different states and stages of exhaus- 
tion, and men in different states and 
stages of profanity. Some of the wag- 
ons were stuck fast in mud; some drivers 
were unloading and dividing their load 
into two parts, to make two trips across 
the ridge; some were unhitching their 
horses and mules, to ‘*double up’’ on 
the more heavily loaded wagon of a com- 
rade. All was misery. In desperation, 
for there was nothing else to be done, 
we floundered along, following closely 
the lead of the floundering stage. The 
driver knew better than we where the 
mud was deepest. Except for the sight 
of the stage ahead, we would hardly have 
ventured on and in. Again and again 
we thought it had surely gone over, or 
sunk too deep to get out. Our little 
horses went in literally up to their bel- 
lies; their legs seemed to fly and sprawl 
like the legs of spiders. Even the real- 
ist was alarmed. 

“ How much road is there like this? ” 
he asked one of the freighters. 

‘*Oh, only about three miles where 
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it’s so muddy; none of it so bad ’s this,’’ 
he replied, cheerfully, as if it were all 
nothing more than what might be ex- 
pected in spring on mountain tops. 

‘*'That man is a philosopher,’ 
the realist. 

“¢ What ’d ye say, sir? ’’ asked the 
man, thinking the words were addressed 
to him. ; 

‘* Nothing, nothing,’’? the deceitful 
realist replied. ‘* I did not speak. ‘This 
is the worst road I ever’? . . . He did 
not finish his sentence. At that mo- 
ment we suddenly sank into a trough of 
mingled mud, water, and ice; the trough 
was barely wide enough for the carriage; 
walls of muddy snow from eight to ten 
feet high were on both sides of it. The 
bottom of the trough was simply more 
snow; soft in places; worn away in 
places by hidden currents of water. The 
horses sank, we sank; the horses seram- 
bled out, and as no part of the harness 
gave way the carriage had to follow, but 
it was an ugly pivce of work. Nobody 
spoke a word. The stage-driver, in spite 
of his own difficulty, looked back anx- 
iously at us. A worse spot for an upset, 
or one where an upset seemed so iney- 
itable, I never saw. Nothing but posi- 
tive virtue could carry horses safely out. 
This did not last long, luckily. When 
we were out we stopped and looked back. 
Doré would have liked to add the sketch 
of that hill-side to his portfolio of studies 
for the horrible. And in one hour we 
were on smooth, green, grassy opens in 
the Arkansas valley: such is Maying in 
Colorado. 

California Gulch, in which or on which 
the new town of Leadville is growing up, 
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lies at right angles to the Arkansas val- 
ley, and about twelve miles from the 
head waters of the Arkansas River. It 
was a wild gulch, its sides grown thick 
with spruce forests, and a little snow-fed 
ereek making its way down among them. 
But the waters of the creek held gold, 
and men soon found it out, eut down the 
spruce forests, and began placer mining 
all along the sides of the gulch. They 
are torn up and riddled, to-day, as if an 
earthquake had shaken them violently. 
All this while, in the stony mountains at 
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the head of the gulch, lay stores untold 
of solid silver, of which the miners lower 
down, working for gold sands by the 
handful, never so much as dreamed. It 
is the old story of treasure biding the 
time of the man who knows its secret. 
One day, a man who knew one stone 
from another picked up a bit of mineral 
and handed it slyly and significantly to 
his comrade, saying nothing. The com- 
rade, experienced in the ways of mines, 
took it, saying nothing, and pocketed it. 
The eulch was full of men: there were 
those working by their side to whom one 
word might bea hint. Later, alone, the 
two comrades conversed with each other 
on the subject of this bit of stone. They 
took and secret rambles over 
the mountain side. They said not one 
word to anybody for two years, but quict- 
ly possessed themselves larwely of lands, 
To-day, in one mine which these two men 
own, you may see, it is said, six millions 
of dollars’ worth of silver; not infer it, 
trust, hope, believe it, from the ** dip,’? 
or ‘* bearing,’’ or ‘* vein,’’? as is usually 
the case in silver mines, but see it; the 
walls of the galleries are it! The miners 
simply chop the walls down, foot by foot, 
and wheel out the ore in barrows. 

And the whole range is believed to 
be full of the precious metal. It is the 
western slope of the mountains lying 
back of Fair Play, on whose eastern 
slopes many profitable mines have been 
worked for years. It is odd that miners 
did not at once think that if one side of 
a& mountain were made of silver, the 
other was likely to be. But they did not; 
and so the Leadville silver bided its time. 

The town is amarvel. In six months 
a tract of dense spruce forest has been 
converted into a bustling village. To 
be sure, the upturned roots and the fresh- 
ly hacked stumps of many of the spruce- 
trees are still in the streets of the town; 
fallen spruce-trees, too, on which you 
san sit down to rest, and here and there 
clumps of superb tall ones standing, 
which afford a most grateful protection 
from Colorado’s hot May sun, — the sun 
which made that mud I spoke of at the 
top of Weston’s Pass. Great spaces of 
scorched sage brush are to be seen, its 
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gray stalks looking as twisted as if they 
had been wrung out wet and thrown 
down to dry. Great spaces covered with 
chips, also; nobody had time to pick up 
his chips, and they are handy to barn; 
the houses are all log cabins, or else plain, 
unpainted, board shanties. Some of the 
cabins seem to burrow in the ground; 
others are set up on vosts, like roofed 
bedsteads. Tents; wigwams of boughs; 
wigwams of bare poles, with a blackened 
spot in front, where somebody slept last 
night, but will never sleep again; cabins 
wedged in between stumps; cabins built 
on stumps; cabins with chimneys made 
of flower-pots or bits of stove pipe, —I 
am not sure but out of old hats; cabins 
half roofed; cabins with sail-cloth roofs; 
cabins with no roof at all, — this repre- 
sents the architecture of the Leadville 
homes. The Leadville places of business 
are another thing; there is one compact, 
straight street, running east and west, 
in the centre of this medley of sage 
brush, spruce stumps, cabins, and shan- 
ties. Here are shops, restaurants, bill- 
iard rooms, dance halls, banks, lawyers’ 
offices, hotels, livery stables, — all that 
a town needs. ‘There are fairly-built, 
wooden houses, principally of the bat- 
tlement-front style, and one story high, 
—a few of them two stories high, — 
and not without some pretense of finish; 
the platforms and steps in front of them 
make one continuous line of lounging 
grounds for Leadville men. I counted 
forty-six at one time in a short distance, 
men either leaning against door - posts, 
or sitting with their elbows on their 
knees. The middle of the street was 
always filled with groups of men talking. 

Wagons were driven up and down as 
fast as if the street were clear. It looked 
all the time as if there had been a fire 
and the people were just about dispers- 
ing, or as if town-meeting were just over. 
Everybody was talking, nearly every- 
body gesticulating, All faces looked 
restless, eager, fierce. It was a Monaco 
gambling room emptied into a Colorado 
spruce clearing. 

The town lies well up on the slope; 
the mountain off-look toward the west is 
good, —the broad, green valley of the 
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Arkansas, some miles wide, and the Sa- 
watch mountains, all from ten to four- 
teen thousand feet high, all snow-topped, 
beyond. From hiher points on the 
mountain, where clearings have been 
made for the miners, the view is made 
much more beautiful by the near fore- 
ground of the solid green of the spruce 
forest. Just in the edge of the forest 
are large reduction works, their smoke 
pouring up a perpetual lurid column of 
Here one may 
see long rows of bins filled with the 
ore from different mines. It looks 
simply like yellow dirt, but fire turns it 
into solid silver. I looked into the 
mouths of the great furnaces; the molten 
mass bubbled and seethed; from one 
opening ran the worthless ‘* slag,’’ from 
the other the shining metal. The slag 
was caught in an iron vessel shaped liked 
an inverted bee-hive, and swung between 
two wheels. By a long tongue, two men 
drew it out, emptied the fiery liquid on 
the ground and shook out the crust which 
in that few seconds had solidified into a 
rast of the bee-hive. The ground was 
strewn with these casts, and crusted with 
the hardened slag in shapes like those of 
lava beds. 

Near the other opening were piles of 
solid bullion bars ready to be shipped, 
each bar worth about fifty dollars. I 
saw a dozen of these made in a few min- 
utes. 

By a queer and paradoxical mental 
process, money seems to be at once 
cheapened and made precious as you 
watch it being created by the ton. There 
is no reason why everybody should not 
be a millionaire; and as for actual pov- 
erty, it is perverse and impossible. 

In the afternoon we climbed the mount- 
ain side to the highest point where mines 
are being worked. Looking up from 
the town we could see nothing except a 
solid front of spruce forests, but wind- 
ing in among the trees we found mines 
and miners every few rods; before we 
could see them, the creak of the windlass 
would draw our attention to the spot. 
They were all alike: a square hole in 
the ground planked over like a disused 
well; just open space enough left for a 
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man to go up and down; a windlass, 
rope, and bucket; two men at the wind- 
lass; one below, filling the bucket. Over 
and over and over, all day long, the 
bucket is lowered and raised, emptied 
on the yellow pile of earth or ore, at one 
side, — lowered and raised, lowered and 
raised, from eight to twelve times an 
hour. Bending over the dark opening, 
you can hear the faint clink, clink, of 
the miner’s shovel at the bottom of the 
well; it sounds incredibly far off. The 
men at the windlass lean on their elbows 
in the intervals of rest, and look off va- 
cantly into space. They are paid by 
the day, most of them; it is all one to 
them what the bucket brings up, earth 
or ore. Now and then, however, when 
a new shaft is being worked, and it is 
uncertain whether ore will be ** struck’? 
or not, as the decisive time draws near 
there is great excitement at the windlass. 
Any moment may show that which will 
reyeal that a fortune lies below. It is 
like waiting a throw of the dice. 

It is two miles from the town up to 
the highest mine now being worked. No- 
body seems to think the road a bad one; 
but it is simply a mixture of gullies, mo- 
rasses, and bowlders. A New England 
farmer would hardly think his oxen could 
draw wood down such a road, yet every 
day the Leadville mules and horses draw 
four-thousand-pound loads up, and eight- 
thousand-pound loads down, and make 
nothing of it, —so their drivers say. The 
stretches of spruce forest are grand, and 
even the thickly-seattered mines, with 
their windlasses and piles of ore, do not 
much break the sense of profound soli- 
tude. The ground is in places literally 
matted with Linnea vines, the first [have 
found in Colorado; why it should elect 
to grow at this altitude of eleven thou- 
sand feet, and decline to grow lower 
down in the same latitude, is not easily 
seen. In New England it luxuriates at 
elevations of twelve to fourteen hundred 
feet; in the White Mountain region and 
in Nova Scotia it runs riot in the woods 
along the banks of tidal rivers; but in 
Colorado I have never found it before. 
It startled me, looking up suddenly in 
my face in the dark depths of these 
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spruce forests. It would have been easy 
to fancy the dainty thing chuckling at 
my surprise. The vine is a little more 
compact, leaves smaller and closer to- 
gether, than at the East, but the mats 
are thick and glossy, and can be taken 
up solidly. When it is in bloom, the 
air of these wildernesses must be almost 
overpoweringly sweet with its fragrance, 
added to the aromatic odor of the spruce. 
I ran against another old friend, also, 
on this high mountain, — the yellow but- 
tercup, genuine glossy buttercups; these 
and a new variety —to me —of white 
daisy grew in a bit of green and spongy 
meadow which lay far up on the mount- 
ain side. 

Around two of the largest mines we 
found clearings of some size, and comfort- 
able wooden buildings put up, — board- 
ing-houses for the miners, offices, and 
stables. In one of these boarding-houses 
was a woman who reminded me of the 
Fair Play milliner in clear business-like 
qualities. She had ‘taken’? this min- 
er’s boarding-house on her own respon- 
sibility, and during the first month had 
made profit enough to buy the furniture 
for her bedroom, goblets, glass preserve 
dishes, and pitchers for the table; at 
least fifty dollars she must have spent 
on these things. And she had not made’ 
the money by starving her boarders, 
either, for I chanced to be in her house 
as she was putting dinner on the table, 
and very much [ wished I could accept 
her hospitable invitation to eat dinner 
with them, the meal looked so thorough- 
ly good: roast beef, potatoes, stewed to- 
matovs, pie (of course), stewed cran- 
berries, and a sort of jelly cake; the 
bread looked delicious. All was neatly 
served, and on a white table-cloth. 

“The men think everything of that,’’ 
the woman said, with justifiable pride. 
“Some folks think miners don’t know 
the difference, but they do. This is the 
only boarding-place where they get a 
white table-cloth, and they jest do enjoy 
it. It’s some trouble to wash ’em, but 
I’d rather ’n-not.”’ 

The ordinary visitor to Leadville list- 
ens to the talk of men, and busies him- 
self with the statistics of the newly-made 
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fortunes. ‘These conversations, as you 
overhear them, on street corners, door- 
steps, in hotel offices, sound bewildering 
enough, almost like a jargon of new dia- 
lects. And no doubt there is much of 
interest to be learned from them, — some 
most remarkable cases: for instance, like 
this of two brothers, Irishmen, common 
day laborers, so poor that they had difli- 
culty in supporting their families. One 
day they would have been glad and 
thankful to engage themselves for three 
months at two dollars a day, to dig; 
the next, they had sold their ‘‘ claim” 
for two hundred thousand dollars, and 
had had the actual money counted down 
into their hands. And of another man 
who offered his mine for sale, went about 
vainly begging people to buy it for four 
thousand dollars, and is now taking out 
of it eight hundred or a thousand dollars 
aday. There are numbers of cases sim- 
ilar to these; but to me the whole thing 
resolved itself, after all, into the same 
old story: so many men getting rich of 
a sudden; so many men getting poor; 
erowds pouring in to snatch at chances. 
Names and dates are of no account. The 
drama has been repeating itself over and 
over ever since the time when the Weit- 
morers mined gold in the Austrian Alps, 
centuries ago. Weitmorer then, Galla- 
gher now. It is all one, or will be. 

But the lives of the homes, the ex- 
periences of women, little children, fa- 
thers, mothers, —those are individual; 
those belong to humanity; those have the 
greatest interest. Of any new or ex- 
ceptional life the narrative of one in- 
dividual home will give a far better his- 
tory than volumes of statistics and gen- 
eral descriptions. One who wishes to 
know the real atmosphere of a place 
lingers in suburbs, chats on door-steps, 
and does not concern himself about 
town records. By far the most vivid 
impressions I brought away from Lead- 
ville are of conversations which I had 
with women whom I met accidentally, 
and who never dreamed that they were 
talking history. Two of these women 
were washer-women: theirs is always the 
first and most thriving industry in a 
new mining town. 
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One of the women was a Canadian, 
mother of twelve children. Seven were 
with her in Leadville; four or five of 
them were rolling about on the floor of 
her log-cabin. The cabin had no win- 
dow; a big fire-place supplied some ven- 
tilation, but not enough. The fumes of 
the boiling clothes made the place reek. 
This woman was bold, slatternly, and an- 
tagonistic. She said, with a toss of her 
heed, that they had always lived ‘in 
style’? till they came to Leadville, but 
she thought she ** might as well make a 
little money, *s that was the order of 
the day. She reckoned, however, she 
should n’t keep on long. ’T was too 
hard work, and one dollay and a quarter 
a dozen did n’t pay, anyhow.’’ 

Meantime, her children were in filthy 
rags, and she herself was barely decent- 
ly clothed. If this woman‘s husband 
finds his fortune in the hill-side, evil 
times will come of it. 

The other washer-woman was English: 
a sweet-faced, fair, blue-eyed woman, 
painfully thin, and with a nervous vi- 
vacity and energy in every word and 
movement. Her cabin was in the edge 
of the forest. I had found her hanging 
out clothes the first time I climbed the 
hill, and had been much amused by her 
reply to my inquiry how she got water 
for her washing. 

Oh, T’ire my ’usband and his part- 
ner to pack it up ’ere for me. They 
pack up all my washing water, and I 
keep them in tobacco. That ’s our bar- 
gain.”” 

The next day, when I went by, the 
husband was at work putting up a little 
shed in addition to the cabin. ‘+ Ah,’’ 
I said, ** you are going to have another 
room.”? 

** Yes,’’ she said, ‘*’e is going to put 
it up for me. I’ve got it to pay for, 
though. Fourteen dollars it ’I] cost me; 
not paying ’im for the work. ’E can 
take that out in board, I tell *im,’’ and 
she looked affectionately at the strong, 
square-shouldered fellow, who did not 
betray by a change of muscle that he 
heard a word we said. 

«Tt is a comfort to see anybody look 
so contented as you do,”’ said I. 
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‘¢ Sugar, Sugar!”’ 


“the lady 


She laughed out. 
she called to her husband, 
says I look so contented. 

‘* Live with her, mum, an’ you ’Il see 
the difference,’? said Sugar gruffly, but 
with a half twinkle in his eyes. 

** Oh, you can’t deceive me,” I said. 
‘+ T know by the little wrinkles all round 
ler eyes that she laughs a great deal.’? 

* And the corners of her mouth turn 
up, too,’ continued Sugar, proudly and 


confidingly, thawing out at last. Then 
they fell to chafling each other good- 


naturedly about the new shed and how 
it was to be paid for. ‘* She always 
gets the best of me, somehow. She’s 
sharp enough for that,’’ said he. 

And she: * Ah, ’e ’s always a-bor- 
rowin’ money of me, an’ there ’s never 
any change, when it’s to pay.’? But it 
was plain that they loved each other, 
and matters generally went well between 
them. Twenty-seve n dollars she had 
earned by her washing the last week, 
and she would earn more this; but ‘fa 
dollar was not worth any more here than 
a shilling in the old country,’”’ she said. 
She had been a servant in a gentle- 
man’s house in Liverpool, and she liked 
it much better there than in America. 
People talked about all people's being 
alike in this country; she did n’t see it. 
If you had money, you were somebody; 
if not, you were nobody. Poor woman! 
it was a strange thing that she had such 
merry wrinkles around her eyes, for she 
had known great suffering. For three 
years after coming to this country she 
had been very ill, and had fin: lly had 
‘¢a tumor large as a water jug ”’ ‘taken 
out of her side, For a year she could 
not sit up or move. ‘It cost’im as 
much as cight hundred dollars, my be- 
in’ sick,”? she said; ‘* an’ that took just 
about all we had.’? Now she felt per- 
feetly well again, if she did not sit and 
sew. She could wash or iron all day 
long, ** from morning till night, an’ never 
eet tired; anything but sewing.’”? The 
last year they had lived above timber 
line, and she had washed and ironed 
‘every day but Sundays for one whole 
year, and hardly sat down.” 

There was a lesson for pleasure lov- 
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ers, and all grumblers, in the laughter 
record on the temples of this working 
woman. J am not sure that I know to- 
day any other face which has so long a 
‘* tally ’’ of smiles. 

A mile farther up on the mountain | 
met Cupid and Psyche. One meets 
them everywhere, the masqueraders, of 
so many ages and in so many different 
garbs that one never knows where or 
how they will turn up next. This time 
Cupid was a tiny fellow, about ten; he 
wore ragged gray trousers and a flan- 
nel shirt of red and black check. Psy- 
che was a little older, — twelve, per 
haps; she wore a limp, short, blue cali 
co gown, an apron of plaid, and a green 
sunbonnet which hung far down her 
back. Her pretty brown hair, half in, 
half out, of curl, reached to her waist. 
She held her apron gathered up careful- 
ly in one hand; it was evidently full of 
something very heavy. 

*¢ Goodness!’’ I exclaimed, 
have you been, children? ’’ 

“Oh, up to the Crescent Mine,’’ they 
answered, both speaking at once. 

‘* What have you in your apron?’’ 
said I. 

‘¢ Specimens,”’ they answered proudly, 
still speaking both at once, as if some 

ysterious bond linked their vocal or- 
gans together; and Cupid took hold of 
Psyche’s hand, and loosening her grasp 
of the apron folds opened them, so that 
I might see their treasures. 

T examined them eagerly with deceit- 
ful interest, to lure the children on to 
more talk. ‘* What is this?’’ I said; 
‘and this? ’’ touching some of the 
stones. 

‘© Oh, that’s no good,’’ said Cupid, 
scornfully; ‘* that’s jest waste.’’ 

‘T don’t care,’? said Psyche. ¢* It’s 
real pretty, and [I’m going to have it in 
my museum. ’? 

Cupid tossed the stones over with a 
lofty air of superior information, ‘ That’s 
third-class ore,’’ he said, pointing out 
one piece; ‘¢and that ’s — well, I guess 
that’s pretty near first-class. They 
don’t let us take much that’s real first- 
class, though; but that’s more ’n second- 
class, I’m sure.’’ 
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‘* How do you know them apart?” I 
asked, eying the confident little chap 
more closely, he seemed so ludicrously 
mature for his size. 

‘¢ Oh, I’ve been told lots o’ times,” 
he replied; and waxing garrulous under 
my admiring gaze, ‘I’ve been down a 
hundred feet under the ground, too, in 
lots 0? mines, on a ladder; ’t was all icy, 
tuo.”? 

‘* What did you see down there?’ I 
said. 

‘* Oh,’? contemptuously, as if it were 
not worth while to particularize to an 
ignoramus like me, ‘‘lots o’ stuff. It 
seemed as if you ‘d never git to the bot- 
tom.’’ 

“© One of these days you won’t,’’ in- 
terrupted Psyche, sententiously, looking 
down at Cupid from her vantage-ground 
of some two inches more height. He 
quieted under her glance, and began 
kicking in the dust uneasily with one of 
his bare and dusty little feet. 

‘*Do you like living in Leadville?” 
said I to Psyche. 

‘©No,’”’? she replied, ‘“‘ I don’t like 
Leadville very well. I like a bigger 
place. We used to live in Denver. 
That ’s splendid. I used to like to look 
at these mountains, but I don’t now. 
We had such a terrible time gettin’ over 
tem. We was a whole week comin’.’’ 

.*¢ How did you come? *’ T asked. 

‘** Oh, we come in a wagon : marmer 
[mamma] and us — there ’s three of us — 
an’ Miss Sanborn an’ Mr. Elkins. He 
drove. Parper he ’d been here all win- 
ter, an’ he sent for us to come; an’ Mr. 
Elkins he wanted to come, an’ he said 
he *d drive for his board; an’ marmer an’ 
Miss Sanborn they thought that would 
n’t be much; but my! he jest et and et; 
it seemed as if he could n’t ever eat 
enough. Ye see, we had our own per- 
visions. Miss Sanborn she laid in four 
dollars’ worth, and marmer she laid in 
five dollars’ worth, and she thought that 
would carry us through; but my! we 


had to buy all over again in Fair Play. 
So you see we was out all that,’? and 
the worldly-wise little Psyche stopped, 
and drew a long, sighing breath at the 
recollection. Then she continued: “ Miss 
Sanborn she gave fifty cents for bread, 
at once; and marmer she gave fifty cents 
too, and it didn’t last any time; an’ 
then we had to buy oats an’ hay for the 
horses every day; so we was out all that; 
an’ marmer she said, anyhow, she would 
n’t do it over again, not if she got her 
fare for nothin’.”’ 

Cupid listened to this narrative with a 
shrewd and serious expression, which 
gave a queer and incongruous sort of 
dignity to his small face. They knew a 
great deal about ways and mvans, these 
babies; quite too much for their years. 
It was pathetic to see. Psyche’s brow 
knit itself into wrinkles, as she enumer- 
ated the ‘* fifty cents for bread,’’ and 
the ‘*four dollars’? and * five dollars’ 
worth ’? of ‘‘ pervisions;’’ and added, 
with a sort of taken-for-granted intelli- 
gent freemasonry between herself and 
me, ‘* You see we was out all that.’’ 

I did not want to hear her talk any 
more about such sordid details, so I said, 
looking towards Cupid, ‘*Is this your 
brother? ’’ 

*¢ Oh, no,” she replied; ‘‘ we ’re’?? — 

She hesitated for a word. ‘ Just 
friends? ”? I suggested, laughing inward- 
ly to think how many times a year Psy- 
che was caught in that same dilemma of 
need of defining her relation to Cupid. 

** Yes,’ she nodded, ‘* that’s it. 
Just friends. Come on!’’? And seizing 
Cupid by the hand, she set off on a quick 
run down the hill. As they ran, Cupid 
said something which I only half heard. 
I heard the word ‘ friends,’’ however; 
and Cupid laughed. 

Could it have been that the little bare- 
footed beggar was chuckling defiantly 
over my volunteered shield of phrase to 
describe his relation to Psyche? Just 
like Cupid! 
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ENGLISH CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Now that President Hayes has taken 
the first great step in the civil service 
reform by crushing out the New York 
custom-house combination, it will be in- 
structive to consider the course by which 
other countries have reached the end we 
are aiming at. Of all European countries 
England is most like us: she has passed 
through the storm we are combating, and 
has now a reformed civil service. In 
1854 she was in our present position, 
while now her civil service is such that 
politics have absolutely no influence in 
obtaining ordinary situations, since they 
are thrown open to competition; de/ur 
digniori is the motto by which the ablest 
man is successful, whatever may be his 
political views. Before 1855 the posi- 
tions in the civil service were distrib- 
uted in patronage by government, with 
that boldness which comes from the eon- 
sciousness of right doing. Not only was 
patronage deemed proper and right, but 
many thought it impossible to run the 
government without some such bribery 
as the control of the service permit- 
ted. Earl Granville, in 1854, said in the 
Lords, ‘* Previous to the revolution it 
was deemed impossible to manage the 
House of Commons without a liberal ex- 
ercise of the royal favor. In the time 
of Sir Robert Walpole not a secretary 
could be found who was not prepared 
to say that it was impossible for gov- 
ernment to go on unless a certain num- 
ber of bags of guineas were distributed 
among the representatives of the peo- 
ple. Sinee that period patronage has 
been employed as the agent of corruption; 
but some years have now elapsed since 
Lord Althorp declared, in the House of 
Commons, that the time for a system of 
government by patronage was gone by; 
and every eminent statesman has since 
shown that the true policy of a govern- 
ment was in appealing to the good sense 
and intelligence of the large classes of 
the community.’” 

England’s change from patronage was 
due, according to the statements of the 


initiators in the work, to the revolution 
of 1848. Many a liberal measure found 
its starting-point in that tidal wave of 
revolution which spread from France 
over most of Europe. It struck En- 
gland lightly, but sufficiently hard to 
‘ause the government to look well to her 
foundations, —to strengthen and alter 
according to the demand of the times. 
Lord John Russell, ever ready for lib- 
eral measures and reform of abuses, was 
now premier, and his ministry began 
a thorough investigation into the civil 
service, the incompetency and corrup- 
tion of which was now too apparent. For 
this purpose a royal commission was ap- 
pointed, of which the principals were 
Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the present chancellor of the 
exchequer; and these two men have done 
the most to bring about the present 
state of the service. The investigation 
by the commission lasted five years, some 
of the departments being examined twice ; 
and such was the detail of the examina- 
tion, so large were the premises, and so 
ample the induction that the final report, 
which stated the incompetency of the 
service and the need of competitive ex- 
aminations, well claimed to be the nec- 
essary logical conclusion of what had 
preceded, The report on the organiza- 
tion of the civil service was written by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford 
Northcote, to which were added the 
opinions of the most eminent civil serv- 
ants of the crown and of others ac- 
quainted with the service, and a plan of 
examinations, by Rev. B. Jowett, of 
Oxford. The report was presented to 
Parliament in 1854, at which time there 
were sixty-four thousand civil servants. 
It was shown that large numbers of ap- 
pointees were utterly unfit for their offi- 
cial duties. The report says: ** Admis- 
sion into the civil service is indeed eager- 
ly sought for, but it is for the unam- 
bitious, the indolent, or incapable that 
it is chiefly desired. The comparative 
lightness of the work, and the certainty 
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of provision in case of retirement owing 
to bodily incapacity, furnish strong in- 
ducements to the friends and parents of 
sickly youths to obtain them employ- 
ment in the service of the government. 
The extent to which the public are bur- 
dened, first with salaries of officials ab- 
sent from ill health, and second with 
the pensions to those same, would hard- 
ly be credited by those who have not 
had opportunities of observing the oper- 
ation of the system. There are, how- 
ever, numerous honorable exceptions to 
these observations.’? Mr. Chadwick 
wrote to the commissioners that he had 
been assured that, under a certain com- 
mission, out of eighty clerks who had 
been supplied by the patronage secre- 
tary not twelve were worth their salt for 
the performance of duties requiring only 
a sound common education. Many in- 
stances could be given of young men 
holding appointments, sons of respecta- 
ble parents, who could not read or write. 
One person almost imbecile long held an 
appointment, although incapable of any 
work. It very often happened that a 
young man was sent to the head of the 
department without sufficient knowledge 
of his duties. The head knew that dis- 
pleasure followed if he sent the young 
man to the hicher authority, and there- 
fore gave him a vacation in order to 
learn to write or spell. The majority of 
gentlemen giving opinions testified to 
the inefficiency of the service, but many 
gave opposite opinions. Sir G. C. Lew- 
is thought the large majority of clerks 
were efficient. Sir T. F. Fremantle be- 
lieved that ‘‘the clerks and officers of 
the civil departments generally are faith- 
ful, diligent, and competent.”? Mr. 
Waddington, of the home department, 
said that ‘‘ the exceptions to competen- 
ey are few indeed.’* But Mr. Adams, 
head clerk of the treasury, said that the 
head of a large department, being desir- 
ous of instituting improvements in keep- 
ing accounts, could not find one clerk 
sufficiently acquainted with the science 
of accounts to carry out his system. 

On one point all were agreed: that 
numbers totally unfit for the service were 
placed there by patronage. Besides the 
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evil of patronage, promotion was regu- 
lated entirely by time of service. The 
ordinary work of the clerk was mere 
routine, such as copying. Beginning at 
sixteen, he was often engaged on the 
same work at sixty. His pay was in- 
creased by regular increments; his pro- 
motion depended in no way on his merit; 
whether he worked hard or idled nei- 
ther hastened nor hindered his advance. 
Ambition found no sphere for action 
when men saw the highest offices as a 
rule given to outsiders. The remedy 
proposed by the report for these evils 
was admission by open competition and 
promotion by merit. Open competition, 
besides checking political corruption and 
chicanery, would give the public the 
ablest Promotion by merit 
would inspire energy and life by making 
each man’s advance depend on his own 
labors. The plan of examinations pro- 
posed by Mr. Jowett was almost exactly 
that now in operation; it was obtained 
only after a struggle of sixteen years. 
Ten or twelve highly educated men 
were to act as a board of exaniners, 
who should investigate the candidate’s 
intellectual, moral, and physical quali- 
ties, and without whose certificate no 
person could be appointed. After a pro- 
bational trial of six months the candi- 
date should reccive the regular appoint- 
ment. In 1854 there was no distinction 
in pay between common routine and 
work of the hixhest order, the mere copy- 
ist having the same pay as the framer 
of dispatches. The report. proposed two 
classes of officers, with different work 
and pay: the duties of the first class to 
be the highest, with pay accordingly; 
while the duties and pay of the second 
class were to be correspondingly lower. 
When the report was presented, though 
many praised it most highly, as it de- 
served, it was greeted by the majority 
with astonishment and derision. Some 
of the ministry were loath to give up the 
power of patronage, and the whole body 
of ministerial parasites and influential 
place hunters, who saw that open com- 
petition would prevent the continuance 
of their hold on government situations, 
joined in the ery against the reform. It 
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was called suicidal to the power of the 
ministry, and an innovation most danger- 
ous, as the civil servants would become 
too independent. The Saturday Re- 
view, the National Review, and the 
“conomist called the idea impracticable, 
bat the Westminster Review and the 
Spectator worked well for the system, as 
did all liberals, independents and re- 
formers. Lord Brouvham said in the 
Lords, in 1855, that he had not seen a 
man who had not, on hearing the plan, 
held up his hands with astonishment. 
Let the school-master stay at home, he 
said, and not meddle with polities. But 
the arguments and facts were so greatly 
on the side of the report that its oppo- 
nents retreated from their ground, con- 
fessed that an examination would be 
wise, and advocated a test examination 
for those nominated by the heads of de- 
partments, hoping thus to retain patron- 
The reasons given for open com- 
petition were two: first, that it prevent- 
ed patronage, and in consequence dimin- 
ished political corruption; second, that 
it obtained the best civil servants. ‘The 
first needed no proof, but as regards the 
there much difference of 
opinion. The qualities needed in a civil 
servant are honesty, intellectual and 
practical ability, health, and energy. 
Open competition of all other methods 
gives to government the broadest choice. 
Honesty and health can be found out as 
well by examiners as by heads of de- 
partments, and even better, since they 
would have more time to make inquiries, 
that being their oceupation. Tntellect- 
ual ability and knowledge can be best 
known by examination. A candidate’s 
recommendation given by friends, or his 
own statement, cannot be trusted, but 
no man can pass a hard, thorough ex- 
amination without the ability to apply 
his knowledge. The examination can 
be and generally is made as near as pos- 
sible to regular office work. The same 
qualities of judgment, quickness, and ac- 
curacy are brought into play in exami- 
nation and in the office. Abstracts of 
reports, financial accounts, and corre- 
spondence are required to be worked in 
the examination in given times. The 
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man with most energy, ecteris paribus, 
will work hardest, longest, and best in 
his preparation. Where others tire he 
will press on with vigor, and the same 
is true in the examination; energy gives 
him an advantage. A long examination 
is a hard strain, perhaps no harder work 
exists; and that man who is successful 
over numerous competitors must eener- 
ally have energy, and that, too, in ample 
supply. It may be said you cannot be 
sure that the suecessful competitive can- 
didate will be steady and reliable. Tow 
can the head of a department know 
any more certainly than the examiners ? 
The question is not as to whether com- 
petitive examination is a perfect system, 
but whether it is the best possible sys- 
tem. If a person is steady and reliable 
in his own interest, he is more liable to 
be the same for government than would 
a person of opposite qualities. The sum- 
mary is that the examiners can learn 
more about the qualifications of candi- 
dates than ean the ruling power in the 
patronage system, while those qualities 
which the examiners cannot fully dis- 
cover, except on long acquaintance, the 
ruling power cannot. In America every 
able young man, however poor he may be, 
can obtain an education; hence all who 
have not education (and these are they 
who are kept out of the civil service by 
the competitive system) are not able 
men, One objection raised against the 
system, and which all the opponents of 
the reform continually put forward, was 
that in examination cramming and not 
ability suceceds. The commission an- 
swered this by stating how little super- 
ficial cramming assisted the candidate. 
The papers were made very hard, and 
when the candidate showed only a smat- 
tering of knowledge in any branch, he 
received no credit for it. This was an 
absolute discouragement to cramming. 
But when by cramming was meant the 
power thoroughly to master a subject 
in a short time, this the commissioners 
maintained was an indication of ability, 
and ability useful in a civil servant. As 
regards test examinations the commis- 
sioners claimed that their standard 
would always tend to be lowered on ac- 
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count of the kindness of examiners, ex- 
perience haying always shown this to be 
be the case. Again, test examinations 
would not remove patronage. In Par- 
liament the first victory for open com- 
petition was due to Lord Macaulay. In 
1853 he spoke upon the question of free 
competition for the India offices. ‘It 
is said that the proficiency of a young 
man in those pursuits which constitute a 
liberal education positively raises a pre- 
sumption that in after-life he will be 
overpassed by those he overcame in his 
early contests. It seems to me there 
never was a fact better proved by an 
immense amount of evidence, by an ex- 
perience most unvaried, than this: that 
men who distinguish themselves in their 
youth above their contemporaries in ac- 
ademic competition almost always keep 
to the end of their lives the start they 
have gained in the early part of their 
career, Our history is full of instances 
which prove this fact. Look at the 
church, the Parliament, and the bar. 
Look to Parliament from the days of 
Montague and Saint John to those of 
Canning and Peel. You need not stop 
here, but come down to the time of Lord 
Derby and my right honorable friend 
the chancellor of the exchequer (Glad- 
stone). Has it not always been that the 
men who were first in the competition of 
the schools were first in the competition 
of life? Look to India. The ablest man 
who ever governed India was Warren 
Hastings; and was he not first in rank 
at Westminster? The ablest civil serv- 
ant I ever knew in India was Sir Charles 
Metcalf; and was he not of the first stand- 
ing at Eton? Have not the most emi- 
nent of our judges distinguished them- 
selves in their academic career?” After 
mentioning a long list of eminent men 
who had been eminent scholars he add- 
ed, ‘* Can we suppose it was by mere 
accident all these obtained their high 
positions? ’’ This won the day for com- 
petition, especially as the orator, by his 
long stay in India, had extraordinary 
means of judging the probable usefulness 
of the system. 

After the presentation of the report 
in 1854, Lord Aberdeen, then premier, 


prepared a bill which substantially in- 
cluded the recommendations of the re- 
port; but the trouble with Russia pre- 
vented any action on the bill, which was 
laid on the table. However, on May 21, 
1855, under Lord Palmerston’s ministry, 
the order was given in council which ap- 
pointed the Civil Service Commission, 
with Sir Edward Ryan as the head, and 
gave to the commission power to examine 
candidates for the civil service. The 
commission had control only of such 
offices as were permitted by the different, 
secretaries, while the latter or the heads 
of departments could say whether they 
wished test, limited competitive, or open 
competitive examinations. The com- 
missioners were decidedly in favor of 
open competition; they wished the age 
of entrance to be from nineteen to twen- 
ty-five. While the examinations were 
to vary aceording to the duties of the 
oflices, for the highest positions they de- 
sired the examination to include history, 
jurisprudence, political economy, mod- 
ern languages, political and physical 
geography. But to the successful com- 
pletion of this plan there were many ob- 
stacles, as the heads of departments did 
not always agree with them. In most 
oflices the head of the department nomi- 
nated three candidates to compete for 
each vacancy. In other departments a 
test examination, agreed upon by the 
commissioners and the head, was held 
for nominated candidates. The com- 
missioners were upheld by public senti- 
ment, which was intensely partisan for 
open competition; and this publie sen- 
timent acted on principal secretaries, 
forcing such as were disinclined to place 
their departments, as regards the dis- 
position of offices, in the commissioners’ 
hands. The commission from time to 
time reported its work, which steadily 
progressed. In 1855-56, 1089 candidates 
were examined. The number continu- 
ally increased as thé success of exami- 
nations brought new departments under 
the new régime, until in 1865 it reached 
4200, the average for the ten years be- 
ing 3200. The per cent. of rejections 
was thirty-three, of whom nine tenths 
were rejected for deficiencies in writing, 
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spelling, or arithmetic. One per cent. 
were rejected on the score of health, and 
one half of one per cent. for not satisfy- 
ing in respect to age. The examiners 
were the best scholars from Oxford and 
Cambridge. The danger of cramming 
was stated to have been much overrated. 
No trouble was found in managing large 
exatuinations, while appointments were 
all made within six weeks from the eom- 
mencement of the examinations. For a 
moderate recompense an ample supply 
of intelligent and efficient persons were 
willing to enter the service, coming gen- 
erally from the professional and middle 
classes, while age and an interval since 
leaving school seemed to have no pre- 
ventive effect. In the Indian offices es- 
pecially a great change was seen. For- 
merly, the worthless sons of influential 
peers often obtained appointments; im- 
portant posts were bestowed on men of 
less than ordinary ability, the high sala- 
ries in these offices and the great oppor- 
tunity that was furnished for perquisites 
making them great desiderata for place 
hunters, while the happiness of the mill- 
ions in India often fared badly in the 
hands of these oflicers. But under the 
system of open competition the ablest 
young men in the kingdom obtained ap- 
pointments. Over nine tenths of the 
successful candidates were graduates of 
universities, Oxford sending the largest 
number. But up to 1870, though the 
commission constantly increased its num- 
ber of appointments, it did not secure 
open competition as the ruling princi- 
ple. The eause is found in the status of 
the ministry and the House of Commons. 
Two principles were at work: conserva- 
tisin and the dread that the common peo- 
ple would control the offices; and the 
desire of the ministry to retain patron- 
age. All desired an examination, but 
many, and probably a majority, of both 
houses desired a test examination for 
those nominated by the heads, or at the 
most limited competition, the head nom- 
inating two or three men to try for each 
office. By this means the nominations 
would be practically in the hands of the 
ministry, and the aristocracy might still 
control the offices. Some ultra-consery- 
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atives thought open competition a dan- 
gerous innovation, — the poorest possi- 
ble means of obtaining efficient civil serv- 
ants. These classes all wanted exami- 
nations, but patronage as well. When 
the report was first brought up in Parlia- 
ment, Lord Monteagle attacked it with 
asperity. Tlis argument was that open 
competition was a Chinese system; and 
as China was not an enlightened coun- 
try, the system was therefore poor. But 
he forgot to say that in the opinion of 
travelers best acquainted with China 
much of her educational advancement 
is due to this very system. 

After the formation of the commis- 
sion in 1855, competition advanced quite 
slowly, but stillsurely. Every year more 
offices were placed under its working, 
but the ministry in power, Lord Palm- 
erston’s, was eminently conservative. 
The premier favored a test examination, 
and the ministry grudgingly gave new 
departments to competition. Ninety- 
nine out of one hundred of the clubs were 
against the reform, and the main reli- 
ance for the system was found in the mid- 
dle classes. They had tasted open com- 
petition in a few offices; they had not 
been obliged to beseech ministers for 
nominations for their sons, but each felt 
that his son had as fair a chance for suc- 
cess as the son of the highest lord, and if 
a place were obtained, it was done just- 
ly, by honest endeavor, not by cringing or 
party work. Every paterfamilias in the 
middle classes felt the privilege a dear 
one, — was anxious for its enlargement, 
and jealous of every restriction upon it. 
Relying on these backers the leaders of 
the movement resolved to foree the minis- 
try into promises in its favor. Limited 
competition had increased patronage. 
Formerly, when appointments were in the 
hands of the ministers, only one means 
of patronage existed for each office; but 
under limited competition the ministers 
gave three nominations for each office, 
and these nominations they scattered 
broadcast throughout Parliament, the 
members distributing them to their con- 
stituents. Any ministry would be loath 
to give up such a privilege. The lead- 
ers of this foree measure were Viscount 
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Goderich, Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
Gladstone. One conspicuous argument 
in the debate, put forward by the oppo- 
nents of the measure, was that if com- 
petition were the law the service would 
become too strong for the government. 
But this argument was characterized by 
Gladstone as womanish, weak, and un- 
worthy of England. ‘ The stronger the 
civil service,’’? he urged, ‘‘ the better it 
will perform its duties. The greatest 
security is in the fullest examination of 
fitness.’? The strength of the measure, 
however, was less in its able supporters 
in the house than in the middle classes 
outside. As soon as it became known 
that a motion in favor of open competi- 
tion was coming up, shoals of letters in 
its favor came to the members from their 
constituents, from clergymen, from mer- 
chants, from retired military officers; and 
as the vote had been made open, the 
members dared not vote against the meas- 
ure. The leaders were astonished at 
their majority; and the chancellor of the 
exchequer, Sir G. C. Lewis, was forced 
to promise that competition should be 
gradually extended, as experience had 
shown it to be the best system. Such 
was the popular feeling that hardly a 
meeting was held at a mechanics’ in- 
stitute at which the hope was not ex- 
pressed that the principle of open com- 
petition would be universally applied for 
admission to the civil service. But Lord 
Palmerston’s ministry acted with its usual 
exceeding moderation, and the system 
was extended very slowly. Formerly, 
the cry was that the service was inefli- 
cient; now the advocates of the old sys- 
tem spoke of the excessively high stand- 
ard of admission. This able young man 
had been kept out of the service; the 
clerks were treated harshly and were 
a brow-beaten race. Mr. Baillie Coch- 
rance made frequent attacks on the com- 
mission, and tried to ridicule its exami- 
nations by reading the hardest questions 
to be found in the papers for the higher 
technical appointments; but he was over- 
whelmed by Gladstone, who laid bare 
his deceptions and overthrew his argu- 
ments. 

In 1861 a committee composed of Lord 
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Stanley, Mr. Lowe, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, and Mr. Bright, after making a 
thorough investigation into the service, 
reported in favor of open competitions. 
The report said that the accusation that 
men who were great students, but with 
poor health and physique, were often ap- 
pointed was broken down by inquiry, 
great care being taken in investigating 
the health of the candidates; that while 
competition was the only cure for pat- 
ronage, and the best of all means for 
entrance into the service, it was advis- 
able to act with moderation, that a re- 
action in public feeling might not arise. 
From this time the system had a sure 
footing, and with Gladstone as chancellor 
of the exchequer it was sure to advance. 
It was much helped by the numerous 
statements of heads of departments as 
to the improvements in the service since 
the introduction of examinations. It 
had been predicted that successful com- 
petitors would turn out mere bookworms, 
unfit for the practical duties of office, 
especially in the India oflices, where ac- 
tivity was an important desideratum and 
the entrance examinations were of the 
highest order; but the Times correspond- 
ent in Calcutta, in 1869, analyzes the 
position of the first competitive allahs, 
and finds that the first eleven chosen 
(the twelfth having died) had worked 
themselves in less than twelve years into 
the most important and well-paid oflices, 
with salaries from sixteen hundred to 
thirty-three hundred pounds per annum. 
All were above the average, and several 
were men of the very highest promise, 
while younger competitive wallahs had 
risen even more rapidly. The result 
showed the admirable physique no less 
than the intellectual ability of those who, 
it was confidently predicted, would turn 
out sickly bookworms. In 1870, under 
Gladstone’s ministry, came the great 
triumph by which competition was made 
the rule. By an order in council, all 
the principal oflices were thrown open to 
the fittest. The struggle was over and 
the victory won. The reform had been 
purely English, slow and obtained only 
after a bitter fight with conservatism. 
In 1875 a commitice thoroughly inves- 
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tigated the civil service, with Rt. Hon. 
Lyon Playfair as chairman. The opin- 
ion of heads of departments, of clerks, 
of any supposed to understand the serv- 
ice, being taken, the majority favored 
open competition, though a large num- 
ber in the service were appointed under 
the old system or under test examina- 
tions. Some few clerks, however, main- 
tained that gentlemen alone ought to be 
in the service, and as open competition 
allowed non-gentlemen to enter, open 
competition was an injury. The com- 
mittee gave a summary of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of open compe- 
tition, the principal disadvantage being 
that the clerks, feeling they had won 
their oflices, were too independent, and 
combined for the purpose of pressing 
theirclaims on the government. It speaks 
well for a body of civil oflicers when they 
are called independent; the fault in the 
old régime was that they were dependent. 
A second disadvantage was that ‘the 
wants of different offices vary, and one 
examination, — several cannot be held, 
— will not give a good test for all offices.” 
Yet Sir Charles Trevelyan said in that 
same year for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion that all obstacles to the success of 
the system were removed. The com- 
mission had before stated that no trouble 
was found in the large examinations. 
Nearly every civil oflice in England 
is to-day open to him who can show he 
is best fitted for it. Staff appointments 
are made by selection from the best in 
the several departments, promotion also 
existing within the service without ex- 
anination. The examinations vary from 
the most difficult to the most simple, those 
for the letter carriers consisting of read- 
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ing, writing, simple addition, and a phys- 
icalexamination. It is somewhat strange 
to an American to find position in the 
civil service a mark of honor among En- 
glishmen. The reason is that in England 
a man earns his position; in America he 
begs it or is a political parasite. In En- 
gland the pay for civil clerks in the high- 
er positions is as high as that received 
for the same work in banks and insur- 
ance offices, while for the lower clerkships 
the pay is higher than is received in pri- 
vate situations, especially when are con- 
sidered the surety of pay, the shortness 
of hours of work, and the certainty of 
a pension on good behavior. The hours 
for clerks are from ten to four or from 
eleven to five. After ten years’ service 
the clerk has the right to a pension. The 
sum allowed is one sixtieth of his last 
salary for each year of service up to for- 
ty years. Thus to a person entering at 
twenty, serving until fifty, and then re- 
tiring on account of ill health, if at that 
time his salary is six hundred pounds 
annually, his pension will be three hun- 
dred. The senior clerks are allowed six 
weeks’ vacation, the other established 
clerks having one month, and draughts- 
men two weeks. ‘The pay is relatively 
higher than in the United States, which 
may account for the high order of ex- 
aminations, those in the higher depart- 
ments being harder and more searching 
than are required in any American col- 
lege upon the same subjects. It is not 
expected that the United States can at 
once arrive at England’s perfection in 
competition, but this is possible in time; 
and it cannot be said, with the facts 
which are before us, that the system is 
impracticable. 
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WHeENE’ER my lady turns her eyes on me, 

A blue forget-me-not in each I see; 

And where the sweet flowers bloom in garden plots, 
Her blue eyes smile from the forget-me-nots. 
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Tue boat was oared into what might 
be described as a watery alcove, imper- 
fectly fenced from the strength of the 
sea by a shapeless and half-ruinous jetty, 
and shadowed by blind walls of sombre 
and massive edifices. 

It struck our untraveled American girl 
with immense astonishment to discover 
that the wharf on which she set foot was 
composed partly of columns of Exyp- 
tian granite, while others were lying at 
hand in the clear sea-water, their pol- 
ished gray looking blue and very pre- 
cious. She had never above a 
dozen granite columns in her own land, 
and probably not a single one that was 
polished. The pillars of her father’s 
tabernacle were pine beams fluted with 
clapboard casings. 

‘© Why don’t they pull those out and 
use them? ’’ she asked hastily. ** What 
a waste! ’? 

Before this great question could be 
settled she was in the principal thor- 
oughfare of the Beirut of that time, —a 
narrow and crooked alley, broken into 
all sorts of angles by irregularly placed 
buildings, and so obseured by their lofty 
stone-walls that she thought of a dark 
closet. It was very dirty, too, and 
haunted by odors of decaying vegetables 
and refuse, and none the sweeter for the 
generally shabby Orientals who lounged 
through it. There was a gutter of 
running water down the middle, which 
seemed merely to waste its time and 
labor there, effecting no purification. 
Passing a glum, ugly edifice, which Pay- 
son said was a public bath, they had to 
pick their way among runlets and pud- 
dles. Here and there was a café, with 
a slender array of nargilehs and copper 
coffee-pots; or a manufactory with one 
room, where turbaned men were weay- 
ing a carpet; or a cuddy where some 
squatting creature was boring a pipe- 
stem; or a shop gay with red shoes and 
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yellow slippers. Then, while Irene sup- 
posed that she had just entered the city, 
she saw a little in advance a tall arch of 
light, and perceived that she was near 
the outer gate-way. 

Here an Arab awaited them with 
horses, which had not been brought into 
the town on account of the pavements, 
too uneven and too slippery with refuse 
for safe riding. 

Outside the gate was a broad glare of 
sand; beyond rose on all sides a large, 
gently-sloping amphitheatre of green- 
ery, flecked abundantly with yellow, flat- 
roofed, stone houses, some of them ex- 
hibiting eraceful Saracenic arches. It 
was a most beautiful spectacle, and very 
surprising in its contrasts. The sand 
seemed as barren as sand could be, 
and yet out of it sprang a mass of the 
richest and brightest verdure, bedecked 
with luxuriance of blossoms. To look 
at the dry, drifting, yellow sand, you 
would have said that naught could grow 
in it. To look at the gigantic cactus 
hedges, the dark green groves of lemons 
and oranges, the multitudinous mulber- 
ry-trees, and the profusion of flowering 
plants, you would have judged that they 
must have been charmed out of one of 
the richest soils of earth. Yet, by some 
magie of nature, the sand was the sole 
mother of this plenty. 

‘You see what the ocean moisture 
and a very little irrigation can do,’’ said 
Payson. ‘A cactus leaf stuck into this 
sand makes a huge plant, and a row of 
leaves makes a rampart. What could 
you raise on a sea-shore drift in New 
England? ”’ 

They mounted their horses and rode 
on at a walk through a winding lane. 
On either side were hedges of prickly- 
pear, the contorted, leaf-built stems 
measuring four or five yards in length, 
and the leaves themselves ten or twelve 
inches. Within these thorny barriers 
orchards whispered to the breeze and 
gardens poured their oblations of per- 
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fume. Yet at every step the horses sank 
in deep sand, unstained by a single blade 
of herbage, and apparently as unfruit- 
ful as snow. Where naught was plant- 
ed nothing grew, and where aught was 
planted everything grew. 

Early as it was in the day, the natives 
were up and out. Springy mountaineers, 
who had left their eagle-nests of villages 
two hours before, saluted the travelers 
with a deep-toned naharkum saiced, or 
a checrful subhac bel khiar. The grave, 
dark men in striped overcoats, who held 
their heads so high and looked so un- 
conquerable, were Druses. The gayer, 
fairer, gentler-voiced fellows in blue or 
scarlet jackets and blue muslin trousers 
were Maronites, or Greek Syrians, the 
descendants of the ancient Phoenician 
population. A jaunty horseman, armed 
with dagger, scimitar, and pistols heavy 
enough for bludgeons, belonging prob- 
ably to the howaleyeh or mounted con- 
stabulary, passed them in silence, with 
an insolent Moslem stare. A muleteer, 
whose comical bare legs stuck straight 
out across the huge load of his beast, 
drew forth his purse from his girdle with 
an air of munificence, and tossed an in- 
visible coin into the lap of a hideous 
begear. 

“That was the muleteer’s mite,’?’ 
smiled Payson. ‘‘ He gave a pard, or 
the tenth of acent. But he accompa- 
nied it with a benediction, and the beg- 
gar returned him another. If these Syr- 
jans meant half the religion they talk, 
they would be the salt of the earth.’’ 

Five or six hundred yards from the 
city gate the party turned into a nar- 
rower road, or lane, also hedged in with 
cactus and bordered by gardens. At the 
end of this lane rose a plain, massive, and 
rather imposing mansion, built, like all 
the Beirut houses, of large hewn blocks 
of yellow limestone, and lifting its flat 
root to the height of three tall stories. 
An open gallery in the second story, 
faced with a eraceful Saracenic arch, 
gave its severe front sufficient orna- 
ment. 

‘« That is the principal mission house,”’ 
explained Mr. Payson. ‘+ There is the 
chapel, the printing-press, and the fam- 
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ily of Brother Kirkwood, our moderator, 
as we call him.’’ 

“* What a noble building! ’’ exclaimed 
both the women, obviously delighted 
with this promise of comfortable homes. 

‘* Dear me! so it is,’’ said Payson, 
looking up with an air of surprise; ‘I 
am almost afraid that we shall yet be 
visited with judgments for our luxury. 
The good people at home talk about us 
as martyrs; but that is far finer than an 
American parsonage. St. Paul didn’t 
do his missionarying in such wise.’? 

‘** But St. Paul did n’t have a printing- 
press,’? argued Irene. ‘* He did n’t have 
to teach civilization as well as Christian- 
ity. He preached among nations more 
civilized than his own.”? 

‘* To be sure,’? chimed in Mrs. Pay- 
son. ‘* And I do think that when we 
go among half-civilized people we de- 
serve a cosy home.’? 

The missionary smiled at the feminine 
epithet ‘ cosy,’’? but did not scoff at it. 

‘¢There is something in that,’? he 
conceded. ‘* Nevertheless, too much of 
the chureh’s money is spent on the ma- 
chinery, and too little reaches the spivit- 
ual field of tillage. I am sometimes re- 
minded of a scheme of mine, when I was 
a farmer’s boy, for collecting maple sap. 
To save the trouble of going from tree to 
tree and bringing the pails, I built an 
immense system of troughs, running all 
through the grove like a monstrous spi- 
der web, and terminating in a main trough 
which emptied into my boiling kettle. 
Then I waited for my sap to come, and 
I never saw the first drop. Not until 
night-fall did I fully discover and concede 
that it took all my sap merely to wet the 
troughs.”’ 

‘© Oh, Mr. Payson!’’ begeed Irene. 
‘Do be careful where you tell that 
story.” 

By this time they were near the rude 
gate-way of the little inclosure which 
fronted the Mission House. Down a 
narrow stairway of stone, which led from 
the second story to the ground, ran a 
dozen or more of eager people, some in 
European and some in Oriental attire, all 
exhibiting the gleo of welcome. They 
were ‘ Brother ’’ Kirkwood, his pale and 
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pensive wife, his two pretty daughters, 
three or four pupils of the female school, 
a bearded native assistant or two, and 
three Beirutee servants. 

There was a simple, warm-hearted 
greeting, very pleasant to look upon. It 
was such a greeting as one might expect 
between two men of sweet character and 
purpose in life, who had held for years 
a companionship of elevated sympathy 
and benevolent labor, and had never yet 
seen occasion to withstand each other to 
the face. 

Kirkwood, by the way, was a very 
different apostle in appearance and man- 
ner from the pale and gently grave Pay- 
son. He was large in body, and hada 
broad, high-colored, farmer-like face, a 
voice fit to call the cattle on a thousand 
hills, a merry eye, and a ready smile. 
He shook hands with the two ladies in 
a style which made our bookish Irene 
think of the oak which closed upon the 
fists of Milo. His miscellaneous house- 
hold he introduced, with compendious 
humor, as ‘* My wife and daughters and 
happy family.’’ 

‘© You will find that some of them 
are foreigners and speak nothing but 
tongues,’’ he said to Irene. ‘* But we 
get on as sweetly together as if there 
had never been a misunderstanding at 
Babel, —and in fact a little more so. 
There is something in learning another 
man’s language which seems to make a 
bosom friend of him. I positively fear 
that I should be quarrelsome in a popu- 
lation which all spoke English.’ 

Irene exchanged kisses with gentle 
Mrs. Kirkwood, as well as with the two 
willowy brunettes, her daughters. It 
seemed to her that they were hardly 
countrywomen, so marked were they by 
a certain Levantine softness of bearing. 
Then she was startled and almost shocked 
by the fact that the servants and the two 
youngest pupils only took her hand to 
kiss it. 

‘*You will get used to that,’’ smiled 
Mrs. Kirkwood. ‘* We cannot introduce 
new manners, and we have given up try- 
ing.”’ 

Irene searcely replied. She was star- 
ing with astonishment at the regular 
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features and magnificent eyes of one of 
the elder pupils. 

“Ts n’t she pretty!’ she exclaimed, 
quite forgetting that the young person 
had saluted her in English. ‘Is she a 
Greek ?”’ 

The girl’s clear, pale cheeks filled with 
roses, and the tortoise-shell colors in her 
dark eyes sparkled. 

‘* Not a scrap of a Greek!’’ shouted 
Mr. Kirkwood. ‘ A native of Mount 
Lebanon. 1 suppose you expected to 
find us all as black as Ethiopians. Well 
show you prettier girls than Saada,”’ 
he added, perhaps anxious to counter- 
act the unspiritualizing effects of Irene’s 
compliment. ‘*Isn’t that so, Saada?”? 

‘* Yes, sir,’? meekly replied Saada, but 
meanwhile glancing at her admirer with 
an expression of wondering thanks, as 
at a queen who had given her pearls and 
diamonds. 

‘¢ You will find many interesting peo- 
ple here,’’ said Mrs. Kirkwood. ‘‘ The 
Syrians are very engaging, as well as 
very pitiable; they have the graces and 
vices of a fallen aristocracy. Beirut is 
the choicest of all the mission stations. I 
have learned to feel that there is hardly 
any other place in the world so content- 
ing. I fear that if I should go back to 
America, [ might be homesick.’’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Kirkwood was leading 
the upward way into what he called his 
rookery. 

“*T suppose, Miss Grant,’’ he said, 
“that you think I live here like a na- 
bob in a bungalow. Well, it is rather 
nabobish. But there are a good many 
people under my big roof, and a good 
deal of hard work goes on here. Tallo! 
here I am waiting on the young lady. 
like an old-bachelor bean. Where’s 
Mrs. Payson? My dear good friend, let 
me pull you up this stone ladder, and 
thank you meanwhile for turning our 
Paul into a Peter. I must say that, to 
my mind, that is one of the prettiest 
things in Peter’s history, that he would 
lead about a wife and a wife’s sister.’’ 

Irene noticed with pleasure that the 
Kirkwood girls, the school pupils, and 
even the servants followed close on Mr. 
Payson, and seemed to catch at opportu- 
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nities of touching him, as though the 
hem of his garment wrought miracles. 
Evidently all young people, and the hum- 
bler sort of folk also, loved this thought- 
ful sympathizer with human nature as 
she herself loved him. Saada alone di- 
verged from the majority, and inclined 
toward her newly-found admirer. Irene 
passed an arm about her as they mounted 
the stairway together, and was almost 
startled to find the young Syrian heart 
beating with excitement. 

*¢ How old are you?’’ she asked, as 
if querying how mature that heart might 
be. 

** Pourteen,’’ replied Saada, respond- 
ing to this small token of interest with 
a look of gratitude brilliant enough to 
reward an offer of marriage. 

‘Fourteen! TI thought you must be 
eighteen,’? said Irene, staring at the 
fully developed little figure. 

‘* No, Miss Grant, only fourteen.’’ 

‘“Why do you call me Miss Grant? 
We are going to be close friends. I want 
you to call me Irene.’’ 

‘*T think I had better call you Ya 
Sitty,’? returned Saada, shyly. 

‘But I am not a city, — not even a 
village,’? laughed Trene. 

‘* Not city,’’ said Saada, puzzled by 
the pun. ‘* Ya Sit-ty,’’? she repeated, 
sounding both the t’s. ‘It means Oh 
My Lady.’’ 

With a langh at the magnificence of 
the title, the Lady Irene entered the 
cool spaciousness of the Mission House. 


VII. 


The massiveness and roominess and 
breeziness of the Mission House pleased 
a young lady accustomed to wooden 
dwellings of a Nuremberg toy architect- 
ure, such as we build and admire in 
America. 

She even liked the careless simplicity 
with which it was finished, and the truly 
Oriental plainness and inexpensiveness 
of its few movables. There was a great 
saloon, thirty feet by twenty, and some 
fifteen fect in height, which seemed to 
her little less than princely. although it 
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had scarcely any furniture besides a 
cushioned settee running around three 
sides of it, while its ceiling was made of 
rudely carved slats resting on huge raft- 
ers of Lebanon pine, also slightly carved 
and touched in black along their edges. 

Then there was a wide hall, almost 
as lordly as the saloon, closing at one 
end into an alcove for the reception of 
visitors, into which flamed the light of 
an ample, triple-arched window. The 
floor of the alcove was raised six inches 
above the rest of the hall, and along two 
sides of it ran very low settees, or sofas, 
covered and cushioned in colored muslin. 
The alcove was the leewan (Turkish, 
deewan, or divan); the window was the 
comandaloon ; the sofa, the mukaad. A 
dining-room, a single large guest cham- 
ber, containing little beside an iron bed- 
stead, and a wing which included the 
kitchen and the servitors’ rooms made 
up the rest of this story. 

In the solidly vaulted basement were 
the printing-rooms, a chapel of respect- 
able dimensions, and a stable. In the 
upper story were the bedrooms of the 
family and of the girlish Syrian pupils. 
Above all was a terrace of solid cement, 
two feet or more in thickness, and sloped 
enough to shed rain. The floors every- 
where were of large squares of limestone, 
very sparingly provided with heavy and 
coarse mattings. It wasall simple, strong, 
dignified, breezy, and agreeable. Irene, 
a little disposed toward patrician tastes, 
perhaps, looked about her with pleasure. 
Mrs. Payson admitted that it was com- 
fortable, but secretly added that it was 
not cosy. 

The atmosphere was a luxury. There 
was a sybaritic softness about it which 
made one feel that merely to breathe 
was pleasure enough. A languid breeze 
flowed through the pointed arches of the 
comandaloon, and brought with it a very 
faint perfume of fresh vegetation and of 
flowers. Presently there was a much- 
needed breakfast of coffee, eggs, chick- 
en, dried fruits, and bread. ‘Then came 
a chance for that cleansing which the 
passenger just off a steamer longs for as 
one of the chiefest of luxuries. 

During the forenoon visitors dropped 
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in to welcome the new arrivals. First 
appeared the wife and daughter of a 
Syrian neighbor: the mother, a dark 
and somewhat worn woman of forty; the 
girl, a willowy yet nicely-rounded figure 
of eighteen. Irene took special note of 
this damsel’s delicate waist, and of the 
fine way in which its slenderness was 
set forth by a large shawl, twisted loose- 
ly into a girdle and barely hanging on 
the hips. Her complexion was very 
dark, her profile strongly Oriental, and 
her black eyes languishing. She had 
a sauntering, simpering, fine-lady air, as 
though her tarbooshed noddle harbored 
not a little vanity. The salutations of 
this pair were so many, and their com- 
pliments (when translated) sounded so 
much like gross flattery, that Irene hard- 
ly knew how to keep her countenance, 
and was relieved when they turned their 
supple backs and dawdled away. 

The next caller was a great surprise 
to a young American who had expected 
to be a rarity of whiteness in Syria. 

‘““Come into the parlor and see a 
real Beirut lady,’? said Amy Kirkwood. 
‘« She belongs to the people who have 
to be received in the great room. She 
has her Syrian finery on, and I think 
she is lovely.’’ 

What was Irene’s wonder to find a 
thorough blonde, and a. charming one! 
This Syrian belle had those clear and 
sweet gray eyes which one is most apt 
to look for in a certain species of Irish 
beauty, only, instead of being vivacious 
and frolicsome, they were full of gentle 
and pensive dignity. The profile was 
not aquiline, but straight and Grecian. 
The whole expression was refined, gra- 
cious, and thoroughly lady-like. It was 
not merely a handsome face; it was also 
a very attractive one. 

The lady had on the usual raiment 
and finery of wealthy Beirutees. Her 
golden-brown hair, braided in many lit- 
tle strands, was almost hidden by a net- 
work of gold coins, weighing a pound or 
more, which glistened down to her shoul- 
ders. On her head, worn jauntily to 
one side, was the universal crimson tar- 
boosh, swinging its long silken tassel. 
Her short robe and loose trousers were 
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of heavy silk stuffs, striped in gay colors. 
Her curiously little bare feet were in 
pointed slippers of yellow morocco. Yet 
in spite of the barbaric pomp of her at- 
tire, she was a lovely and interesting 
young woman. It was hard to under- 
stand how she could have acquired, amid 
the ignorance and restrictions of Syrian 
female life, that bewitching expression 
of intelligence and sensibility. 

Against her knees leaned a child, a 
shy and willful-looking girl of five or six, 
also costumed in silk and bedizened with 
gold. 

‘« This is a lady of the Beit Keneasy, 
or House of Keneasy, or Church family,’’ 
said Mrs. Kirkwood. ‘' It is a rich mer- 
cantile family, and very respectable in 
every way.”’ 

Then she said a few words in Arabic 
by way of introducing her dark-eyed 
countrywoman to the Syrian blonde. A 
few civilities, such as pass between peo- 
ple of diverse tongues, were translated 
to and fro. The Arab lady’s voice was 
a sweet soprano, at least as pleasant as 
Trene’s mellow contralto. It was a very 
pretty dialogue to hear, even though 
one understood but half of it. 

‘IT want to look at her head-dress,’’ 
said Irene. And Mrs. Kirkwood turned 
the request into Arabic. 

The lady of the House of Keneasy 
smiled, and gracefully bowed her gilded 
and tasseled head. 

“What a lovely white neck!’’ whis- 
pered Irene, as she studied the net-work 
of golden circlets. ‘‘ This is the blood 
of the crusaders.”’ 

‘* Older than the erusaders,’’ said 
Mr. Payson, who had just entered the 
room. ‘* The Semitic race was, I veri- 
ly believe, a white race of old. The 
Egyptian monuments paint the Rotennu 
—as they eall the Aramean peoples — 
with blue eyes and yellow hair. I hold 
that the tribes of Shem, before they de- 
scended into the plain of Shinar, and 
for centuries afterward too, were fair- 
skinned mountaineers. You will find 
more golden heads and blue eyes when 
you get on Lebanon, Irene. Nearly all 
the men of this Beit Keneasy are light, 
and two or three of them have sandy 
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beards, like Seotchmen. But it is not 
crusader blood.”’ 

Irene turned to the child and kissed 
its apricot cheek. The coy little Ori- 
ental shrank back and hid her face 
against the maternal shoulder. The 
Syrian mother bent slightly over her shy 
cherub, and then looked up with a smile 
of angelic sweetness. 

“Tell her,’? said Irene, ‘‘ that I should 
love to see her often.” 

‘*She asks you to call on her,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Kirkwood. ‘‘ She says your 
coming will fill her house with bless- 
ings.”? 

Irene returned the most florid thanks 
which the imagination and conscience 
of an American clergyman’s daughter 
permitted. Then the Lady Mariam, of 
the House of Keneasy, arose, and with 
many final compliments took her tink- 
ling departure. 

‘‘T hope you have no more beauties 
to show me,’’ said Irene. ‘* My mind 
is getting worldly.’’ 

‘* Just one more,’’ laughed Amy Kirk- 
wood. ‘* Mirta is in the leewan waiting 
to see Miss Grant.’’ 

‘¢ Mirta is one of our own girls,’? ex- 
plained Mrs. Kirkwood, as they turned 
into the hall. ‘* She is of a poor Beirut 
family, but reared and educated in our 
house. She is married to one of the best 
and ablest of our Protestants, a man 
of high character and scholarship. Her 
appearance is very striking. You will 
think of Cleopatra or Queen Esther.’’ 

In the broad light of the comandaloon 
Trene found still another Syrian who was 
indisputably handsomer than herself. 
Although Mirta Saboonie was scarcely 
of middle height, her aspect was nothing 
less than that of a sultana. Like the 
generality of Syrian women, she was 
slender and supple of person and very 
eraceful in carriage; and her costume 
set forth the pliable beauty of her figure, 
as well as the regal beauty of her face, 
in a manner which was almost startling. 

Around her tarbooshed head and 
crossing over her breast was a cloud of 
white, gauzy drapery, contrasting vivid- 
ly with the rich brunette of her complex- 
ion. A dark, figured shawl, twisted 
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loosely into a girdle, just hung upon her 
hips, and called attention to the delicacy 
of her waist. The skirt of her close- 
fitting dress hung low, in a fashion de- 
vised by the mission ladies for their 
scholars, concealing the Eastern shint- 
yan, or trousers, and barely exposing the 
pointed yellow slippers. The sleeves of 
the dress fitted to the arm and were 
fastened about the wrist with a row of 
silken loops and buttons, while a point- 
ed seallop, edged with braid, reached 
nearly to the knuckles. ‘The coquettish 
jacket of blue broadcloth had scallop- 
ines of blue braid down the front, and a 
low standing collar stiff with gold em- 
broidery. The body of it was short 
enough to show Mirta’s slender waist, 
and its sleeves stopped at the elbow so 
as not to hide the braiding of the under- 
sleeves. The whole costume was a very 
pretty missionary compromise between 
the fashions of Orient and Occident. 

Mirta’s face was of the purest Syrian 
type, slightly aquiline, like that of a 
model Jewess, and yet distinctly not 
Hebraic. Its color was very much that 
of a handsome brunette from Louisiana 
or Cuba, and it was enriched to real 
magnificence by a glow which reminded 
one of crimson roses. Her hair was 
nearly black, and hung in ripples along 
a low forehead, while long black lashes 
shaded her brilliant, tranquil hazel eyes. 

But the chief beauty of this Syrian 
houri lay in her noble, her really queen- 
ly, her almost tragic, expression. _Who- 
ever has seen the great Rachel in the 
part of an empress has seen a face and 
air worthy to be compared with Mirta’s. 
You would have supposed that only the 
most patrician thoughts and the grand- 
est emotions were known to her. You 
would have guessed that she had suf- 
fered and triumphed over some majestic 
anguish worthy of a Rizpah or a Vashti. 
She seemed an incarnation of the sor- 
rowing and yet imperially beautiful Ori- 
ent. 

‘“*T am very happy to welcome the 
lady to Beirut,’? said this sultana, ex- 
tending her hand in European style and 
speaking in English. Her utterance had 
not a trace of foreign accent, barring a 
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somewhat marked deliberation, and even 
that seemed but an expression of East- 
ern repose, or of natural dreaminess of 
temperament. 

‘‘ And I am truly happy to see your 
beautiful country,’’ returned the young 
missionary. ‘*I mean to remain in it 
many years, and perhaps all my life.’’ 

‘© Oh, you like Syria!’’ smiled Mirta, 
flushing with pleasure. ‘* It is very kind 
of you to tell us so. We are a poor 
people now, but we are proud of our 
country. We know that we were once 
a great people. You will find that the 
Syrians are very vain.’’ 

“Tike the country and the people,” 
declared Irene. ‘* They surprise me ex- 
ceedingly. I didn’t expect to find such 
sweet manners.’’ 

‘¢Oh, you thought us savages,” laughed 
Mirta, in a mellow, purring tone, for her 
voice was a contralto. ‘* Mr. Kirkwood 
says that the Americans suppose we are 
all Bedaween, living in tents and caves 
and ruins. I used to believe that he 
meant it as a joke, or to make us hum- 
ble. But perhaps it is so.” 

“T don’t know precisely what we 
think. We think a good deal of our- 
selves, and not much of others.’’ 

«Tt is the custom of every country, I 
presume,’’ moralized Mirta. ‘+ But I 
must not forget to tell you that my hus- 
band sends youhis salaams, and will call 
upon you this evening.’’ 

Trene expressed her thanks, and Mrs. 
Kirkwood added, ‘* Why didn’t you 
bring your little Lulu?” 

‘¢ She is so little, and she is cross with 
teething,’’ said Mirta, just as an Amer- 
ican mother might have said it. 

‘There was more feminine talk, all eu- 
riously domestic and commonplace, that 
is when compared with Mirta’s queen- 
liness; and when the visitor went her 
way, Irene had a disappointing sense 
that some romance, or tragedy even, had 
been concealed from her. 

‘“What is she?’’ she 
‘‘ What has happened to her? 
does that face mean? ” 

‘* Nothing has happened to her,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Kirkwood. ‘+ She has been 
quietly brought up with us, and has mar- 
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ried a good, wise man, and makes him 
a good wife. I don’t know how she 
came by that expression. My husband 
calls her a type of the race. He says 
she represents what this people would 
be, if it should ever recover its ancient 
soul.’? 

‘*T wish I could paint her as an em- 
blem of Syria,’’ said Irene. ‘* Why 
don’t I know how to paint? How few 
accomplishments we have in America! ’’ 

At this moment a man of twenty six 
or eight entered brusquely, and was in- 
troduced as Doctor Macklin, the phy- 
sician of the station. Irene received 
him with that slight reserve and interior 
embarrassment which a young lady often 
accords to a young man who is known 
to her by repute as a bachelor. The 
doctor had a shy and constrained air, 
also, for there was much modesty under 
his brusqueness. 

** Welcome to Syria,’’ he said loudly. 
‘“‘Thope that your life among us will be 
a pleasant one. We will do our best.” 

Then, as if he had done his best, or 
rather as if he found it easiest to talk 
to an old acquaintance, he turned to Mrs. 
Kirkwood. 

“T had a hot ride from Abeih,’’ he 
went on, pointing to his face, which was 
of a flame color. ‘I was goose enough 
to wear a tarboosh, and I shall be in 
misery for a week. My epidermis was 
n’t made for a missionary.’’ 

“You are always doing something 
wrong and getting punished for it,’’ 
said Mrs. Kirkwood in a motherly tone 
of reproof. ‘‘ How is your ague? ”’ 

‘* Bad. I took ten grains of quinine 
before starting this morning. I saw the 
steamer out at sea, and I wanted to wel- 
come the Payson family. The shakes 
are nothing. I learned all about them 
in Aleppo.”’ 

‘*You should n’t have come down,”’ 
said the good lady. ‘* You are so reck- 
less!?? 

He looked reckless, even to his cos- 
tume. He had on Frank clothing, such 
as one buys ready-made in Beirut, with 
a crimson tarboosh over his long brown 
hair, and a large silken girdle around 
his waist. His face was kindly, but 
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his dark-blue eyes had a strongly mas- 
culine and almost combative expression, 
and his manner was abrupt, a little 
noisy, and, in short, utterly unconven- 
tional. 

Trene contrasted him in thought with 
the gentle and polished DeVries, and 
could not help saying to herself that she 
should not like the doctor. 


Vill. 


Let us see how the gentle and polished 
DeVries was occupying himself during 
his separation from Miss Grant and the 
Paysons. ‘ 

Whien he left them on the steamer his 
feeling was that he had been turned out 
of a sort of Eden into a barren and 
rather wicked world, and that the ex- 
pulsion, while it was undoubtedly a lib- 
eration from strong influences, was ney- 
ertheless a depressing and saddening 
circumstance. On the way to the hotel, 
merely to alleviate his melancholy, he 
sought conversation with a stout, high- 
colored young American whom he had 
noted on the steamer, but to whom he 
had not hitherto spoken. ‘The result of 
the interview was that they took adjoin- 
ing rooms and ordered a breakfast. to- 
gether. 

“« Coffee first, Antonio,’’ suggested Mr. 
Fred Wingate, the new acquaintance, in 
the cheerful tone of a good liver. ‘+ Then 
the best fruit you have, with your best 
white wine. Then a couple of courses 
of meat and vegetables. Lastly chibouks 
and nargilehs.”’ 

“Very good,” said DeVries. ‘I 
don’t mind a déjefiner a la fourchette, 
though I was only thinking of bread and 
fruit and coffee.” 

‘¢ You have been in ascetic company, 
lately,’? smiled Wingate. ‘I never af- 
flict myself with anchorites, and seldom 
go to the joss-house. <A fellow might 
like to flirt with that young lady, though. 
Was she susceptible ? ’’ 

‘© No,’’ replied DeVries, gravely, and 
Mr. Wingate perceived that he had 
given annoyance, and changed the sub- 
ject. 
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‘«T believe that there are only two 
things todo in Syria. You go to Jern- 
salem, and then you go to Damascus, 
Baalbec, and Palmyra.’’ 

DeVries came near mentioning his 
project of excavating in ancient Philis- 
tia. But he checked himself; there was 
a possibility that this Wingate might be 
the sort of fellow to jump another man’s 
claim, — might dig up all the Philistines 
himself, and so carry off the glory of 
proving that they were, or wére not, 
Pelasgians. 

‘¢ There are objects of interest every- 
where,’’? he said, with the comfortable 
feeling of a man who can give informa- 


tion. ‘You can’t get far away from 
antiquities. The north of Syria is full 


of ruined cities.’’ 

“ Anything in Beirut, or near it?” 

“Not much, except a few fragments 
in the city and some Roman cisterns on 
the cape.”’ 

Then it was agreed that, after their 
déjetiner & la fourchette, they should 
take horse and ride to the Roman cis- 
terns. 

Just as breakfast appeared the Ameri- 
can consul was announced, and of course 
was admitted. He proved to be a tall, 
hard -featured, butternut-bearded gen- 
tleman of near forty, newly appointed 
to the station, speaking no language but 
his own powerful English, and half 
starved in soul for American company. 
Mr. Wingate, a jovial youth of social 
temperament and hospitable habits, 
promptly had him seated at table. 

‘«T assure you, gentlemen, this is a 
very delightful occasion to me,”’ said the 
consul, with an air of really pathetic 
gratitude.  ** I have breakfasted, but I 
am glad to remain. You can’t jmagine, 
gentlemen, how much I love to see my 
countrymen, and how confoundedly 
tired L am of this out-of-the-way dis- 
trict.”? 

DeVries, to whom any land full of 
ruins was fascinating, thought what a 
shame it was that such a dunce should 
be there. Tlowever, he was just as po- 
lite to Mr. Porter Brassey, of West Wol- 
yerine, as though he sympathized with 
his tastes and held his intellect in high 
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respect. Mr. Fred Wingate, who was 
equally a man of the world, bent his 
dimpled smile upon this fervent Ameri- 
can, and made haste to turn him inside 
out, evidently with the purpose of tell- 
ing about him afterward. 

The breakfast was an exceedingly hi- 
larious one. Before they had done with 
all the sauterne which Wingate ordered, 
they were at a height of spirits which 
would haye cast a gloom over a tecto- 
taler. Even the castaway official, as he 
drew back from the table and accepted 
a chibouk, seemed to feel that the ven- 
erable East might be made almost as 
pleasant as the abode of the setting sun. 

‘* You see a man need n’t die of a 
broken heart, even if he is afar from 
West Wolverine,’ said Wingate, with 
that jolly smile of his which would pac- 
ify a cavalryman. 

‘¢ That ’s so,’’ returned the comforted 
consul, quite willing to be laughed at for 
his homesickness, so long as his dear 
countrymen would let him stay with them. 
‘*T assure you, gentlemen, that I have 
had a most delightful morning. I never 
shall forget it. And I’ve learned a new 
trick, —a trick worth remembering. 
This is the first time in my life, gentle- 
men, that I ever saw wine for breakfast. 
I tell you it won't be the last, if this 
consulate understands itself, —and_ it 
thinks it does.’’ 

“ Wingate,’’ said DeVries (they were 
quite intimate by this time), ‘ we shall 
find this position vacant when we get 
back here.’’ 

The functionary laughed as loud as 
the others, and indeed several times 
louder. 

‘¢ No, no, DeVries,’? he haw-hawed. 
‘© You’re out of your reckoning there. 
I can stand a power of drink. If I could 
n’t, I shouldn’t be here. It takes a 
pile of whisky to get atop of politics up 
our way. Hullo, my shebang is out,’’ 
he added, referring to his chibouk. 
‘* Here boy, give us a match,’’ address- 
ing the Italian waiter in English, ‘¢ A 
match — lucifer — locofoco,’’ he insist- 
ed, making a sien of drawing one on his 
pantaloons. 

Either the gesture or the polysyllable 
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‘¢foco,’? so like to the word ‘‘ fuoco,”’ 
illuminated the Tuscan, and he brought 
a coal of fire for the official pipe. 

“‘T can’t get a grip on the lingo,” 
proceeded our representative, referring 
to the Arabic language with its hundred 
thousand words, or possibly to all lan- 
guages whatever outside of English. 
‘¢ Hands slip every time I catch hold. 
Tt leaves me rather mum here, except 
when a traveler from the land of free- 
dom happens along, or I run up to jaw 
with the missionaries. But a man can 
have too much missionary, as the New 
Zealand chieftain said, They ’re good 
fellows, —real good - hearted, honest, 
white men; by George, I respect *em. 
But an ordinary man of the world don’t 
want missionary in his’n all the time. 
Let me tell you what happened when I 
was breakfasting, quite in the family 
way, with one of *em. He’s a good 
man and a Jearned man, —as smart in 
spiritual things and scholarship as a 
steel trap, — but rather stiff and devout 
in his manners. Well, this man, — his 
name is Pelton, the Reverend Pelton, 
— as I was sitting at his hospitable board 
and assailing his chicken fixings, he 
whips out a little book, a kind of pock- 
et volume of Scripture Promises, and 
reads a text aloud. I did n’t quite un- 
derstand, — thought it was one of his 
own remarks; and so says I, ‘ What?’ 
Well, gentlemen, that man wasn’t flab- 
bergasted a particle; he just read the 
promise right over again from top to 
bottom. I tell you, gentlemen, it did 
n’t seem to have any comfort for me. I 
think I never was so upset and rolled 
in the mud, before or since.’’ 

DeVries, who was no longer the serious 
creature known to us heretofore, laughed 
as heartily as the convivial Wingate over 
Mr. Brassey’s misadventure. 

‘Tt ’s a way they have among them- 
selves, I expect,’’ continued the consul. 
‘© Or perhaps they hankered to do mea 
good turn. But it’s embarrassing to 
have a text touched off under your nose 
in that way, when you ain’t looking. I 
respect the missionaries very much, and 
want to see ’em — once in a while.” 

‘‘ Fuoco, Antonio, se vi piace,’’ said 
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DeVries, whose nargileh needed a fresh 
coal. 

“*Do you know his language? ’’ asked 
our representative with respect. 

“‘T speak a pretty fair foreign Italian. 
Lingua toscana in bocca americana.”? 

Mr. Brassey sighed. He felt keenly, 
as he had never formerly imagined that 
he could feel, the inconvenience and hu- 
miliation of his linguistic ignorance. 

“There ought to be a seminary for 
our foreign civil service,’ he declared. 
‘Tt ’s aridiculous shame to see the rep- 
resentatives of a great country walking 
around as mum as so many deaf and 
dumb idiots. You can’t much wonder, 
gentlemen, that I sometimes wish I was 
back in West Wolverine.’’ 

‘* Consul, do you keep a horse?’ 
asked Wingate. 

‘Yes, two of ’em,— pretty fair Ay- 
rabs, as common Ayrabs go. Got a 
mounted dragoman, too, — or dragoon. 
T can let you have the whole outfit.”? 

‘* Suppose we take a ride to the an- 
tiquities.’’ 

‘There ain’t nothing of the sort in 
the neighborhood,’’ declared the con- 
sul. 

“‘T beg your pardon,”’ said DeVries. 
“There are the Roman cisterns at the 
Ras el Beirut.’’ 

‘What ’s the Wrastle Beirut? ” 

‘¢T mean the head of the cape.” 

“© Oh, all right,’? returned Mr. Bras- 
sey. ‘IT don’t mind taking a  skitter 
over there.’’ 

So the official outfit was sent for, and 
steeds were ordered for Wingate and De- 
Vries, and the trio set off for Ras el 
Beirut, guided by the consular kawéss. 

They had a spirited, and in fact a 
downright furious gallop over the sand 
and rocks of the desolate cape. DeVries 
jumped into the largest cistern, meas- 
ured it carefully with his tape-yard, cal- 
culated the eubie capacity, and put all 
in his note-book. 

‘* As a spectacle, T consider it a fail- 
ure,’’ said Mr. Brassey, staring thought- 
fully into the coarse excavation. ‘ It’s 
not up to what I expected of the Romans. 
Why, we could beat it all hollow in West 
Wolverine, if we only had the rock.’ 
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The cape thoroughly investigated, De- 
Vries and the kawass had a break-neck 
race along a rock-strewn sea-beach, while 
the consul whooped like the Last of the 
Mohicans and bet a good many piastres 
on the result with Wingate. 

“T thought I should win.’’ said De- 
Vries, when he got in first on the home 
stretch. ‘* I knew this horse had the 
right kind of hind legs to him. Sorry I 
beat you out of your money, Mr. Bras- 
sey.” 

“By George! it serves me right for 
laying against my own countryman,’? 
declared our patriotic functionary. ‘You 
can give me my little revenge, gentle- 
men, in our national game of poker.’’ 

So, on their return to the hotel, they 
played not a little poker, and Mr. Bras- 
sey pocketed a very handsome balance, 
as he called it. 

‘To make all square, gents, I stand 
the dinner,’’ proclaimed this fair-mind- 
ed gentleman. ‘* Now, no objections, I 
beg and insist. I shall take it mighty 
hard if I ain’t allowed to stand the din- 
neér,?? 

He was so nobly eager about it that 
the two young millionaires let him have 
his way, and the national game was fol- 
lowed by an excellent repast, with abun- 
dance of French and Oriental wine. 

‘* Cyprus, Antonio,’’ the consul ree- 
ommended, with a generous wave of his 
huge hand. ‘' Good, old, thick Cyprus 
wine. It’s the best counterfeit they ’ve 
got on solid, intrinsic whisky,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘* You shall have Borducks, 
too. But I don’t myself fancy the inky 
taste.’ 

‘*Whisky is all very well at home, 
Mr. Brassey,’’? said DeVries. ‘‘ But 
when a man is abroad, he should take to 
foreign drink. Otherwise, what does he 
learn? *? 

It will be perceived that our young 
gentleman, so delicate and almost spirit- 
ually gracious when he was with devout 
people, could entirely change his deport- 
ment, and apparently his sentiments, 
when he was among worldlings. Are 
we to suppose that he was a hypocrite, 
whether intentional or unintentional, 
who had played a demure game with the 
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Paysons? Not atall. He had been se- 
date in their company, because he sin- 
cerely respected their purity and piety, 
and was for the time colored in spirit by 
their companionship. The fact is that 
up to the present day we have had but 
an incomplete view of DeVries. It is 
much as if we had seen a landscape 
through green glasses, or examined a 
turbot only from his under side. 

This rich and favored youngster had 
two faces, if not many more than two 
faces, to his character. He had a nat- 
ure which reflected the serious educa- 
tion of his childhood, and another which 
consorted with the freedom of his life in 
college and in Europe. When he met 
a sainthood like that of Payson, or a 
maidenhood like that of Irene Grant, 
he behaved, and almost felt, as if he 
had never quitted his mother’s fireside. 
But when he fell in with a wine - col- 
ored Wingate or a poker-playing Porter 
Brassey, he was easily and comfortably 
one of them. A very weak character, 
the men of regular habits and_ strict 
principles will say; and the young man 
himself sometimes remorsefully held the 
same opinion of it. Well, perhaps so, 
and perhaps not. Whether a nature is 
weak because it has various sides, be- 
cause it is capable of vigorous movement 
in more directions than one, is surely 
a question open to argument. At all 
events, the trait is common enough, and 
more so in real life than in romance. 

They had a fine dinner; at least, they 
all said so. There were a dozen courses, 
between European and Syrian. And 
there were more bottles of Bordeaux 
and Cyprus than I choose to mention. 
After dinner came further poker, for 
the two rich, good-natured youngsters 
were sorry for the bestranded politician, 
and did not care how much they spent 
in gilding his homesick existence. At 
last, when he had pocketed a thousand 
piastres ($45) and felt that it would be 
wrong to win any more, he himself closed 
the game. 

“*Young men, go West,’’ he said, with 
asmile. ‘* When you have graduated 
in West Wolverine, I shall feel it right 
to play with you. Excuse me for seem- 
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ing to brag on poker. I am not proud, 
but ashamed.’’ 

Wingate, who could have gambled 
tke consul out of his wardrobe, flung a 
sly smile at DeVries and pushed aside 
the cards. 

‘¢ What can I do for you, gents?” 
demanded Mr. Brassey, rising to depart. 
** Don’t you want my dragoon to bully 
somebody? Let me help you about your 
outfits. Borrow my horses, and make 
me happy.”’ 

Wingate replied, with thanks, that he 
had already engaged a traveling outfit; 
and DeVries explained that he was to 
make a brief sojourn with the mission- 
ary Payson. 

‘The dickens!” stared Mr. Brassey. 
“ You ’re a queer fish for the Pool of Si- 
loam. However, I’ll come up and havea 
jaw with you, and we ‘Il read the prom- 
ises together. Good-by, Wingate. You 
make me sick to be home again, where 
they raise such men. Good night and 
good luck to you both.’’ 

Then Mr. Wingate, who was a very 
polished wine-bibber, begzed DeVries 
to excuse him for setting about his prep- 
arations for the morning’s start. Thus 
left to himself, our hopeful young Janus 
remembered his missionary friends, and 
decided to make an evening call on Miss 
Grant. 


IX. 


Towards the close of Irene’s first day 
in Syria, she began to wonder whether 
Mr. DeVries would come to see her, 
either that evening or ever. The query 
and the frequency with which it returned 
upon her caused her some humiliation 
and compunction. Tow absurd and 
wrong in a poor minister’s daughter to 
long thus for the entertainments of earth, 
and to have so little power of self-ab- 
sorption in the work of missions, even 
here on mission ground! How small- 
minded to think and think of one ‘* dark- 
ling man,’’ when a sunset of purple and 
rose and gold sat enthroned upon Leb- 
anon! 

What did it mean? Did she ‘* care 
for ’’ this lovely young man with great 
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possessions? She hoped not; it would 
be both wrong and silly; it would be 
perilous to piety and peace. It must be 
that she was homesick; that she thought 
of him so much because he was a part 
of her home, because he was to return 
to her country, and she not. In truth, 
homesick she was; how could she well 
help it? At last she was really in Syr- 
ia, and the whole question of coming 
was settled, and the question of staying, 
also. Her gloom of spirit was manifold 
and profound, and not to be dispelled by 
a sunset on Mount Lebanon. A sunset 
on the rail fences and whortleberry 
bushes of a Connecticut hill-side would 
have been more effective. 

She tried to ‘* lean upon’? Mr. Payson, 
as she phrased it in her interior language, 
the speech of Bible-classes. Indeed, she 
did find soothing, as well as support and 
guidance, in the presence of that cheerful 
and sympathetic sanctity. At tea, when 
he took out his well-worn little volume 
of Promises, and read two or three such 
texts as he thought would profitably 
direct the family conversation, she was 
not confounded, as the consul had been 
at the Pelton table, but sustained and 
comforted. 

“‘T am a poor, tottering pilgrim,’’ he 
said apologetically, as he pocketed the 
book. ‘* My life has been an incessant 
struggle to remember the unseen world, 
—the only world of any note to a sane 
person. Every means and appliance 
has to be used, or I am lost. I some- 
times doubt whether there ever was an- 
other man with such a bent toward 
worldliness. The idea of death, for in- 
stance, —-the idea of being withdrawn 
from this small and perilous earth, — has 
always been peculiarly dreadful to me, 
and is so still. Ah dear, if I had been 
with Peter to the hall of Pilate, I should 
have denied the Master with him! It is 
an immense mercy to me that my soul 
was not called to run its earthly career 
in the ages of the martyrs.”’ 

‘*Mr. Payson, I don’t believe you are 
fearful,’’ replied Mrs. Kirkwood. ‘* You 
saved several persons in that dreadful 
collision on the Mississippi. We read it 
in the New York Herald.”’ 
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“*Ah, yes, I was wonderfully helped 
on that occasion,’’? said Payson. ‘It 
seemed to me that I had the strength of 
ten men when I saw those poor, shriek- 
ing people hanging on the verge of an 
eternity for which they were perhaps 
not prepared; but it was not my strength; 
it was mercifully lent to me.’’ 

Irene had never before heard of that 
scene of peril and rescue, although she 
had been traveling for months with the 
hero of it. She was greatly moved by 
this humility and bravery, and longed 
at once to do something useful to her 
kind. ** How soon can I get to work? ’’ 
she asked. ‘* You will have to find me 
a teacher. I ought to learn Arabic in 
the next six months.’’ 

The Kirkwoods smiled to each other 
over a burst of zeal and hope which 
they had seen before in novices. 

“Yes, Irene must have a teacher at 
once,’’? assented Mr. Payson. ‘* She 
must be allowed to see what she can do, 
and what she is fitted for. It is not 
every one, to be sure, who can master 
this most difficult language, and become 
acceptable in it. But she may be, and I 
think she is, one of those who have the 
gift of tongues. She shall begin Arabic 
to-morrow morning, even though she 
should go but a little way in it, and 
eventually oceupy herself mainly with 
teaching in Enzlish,”’ 

‘¢ Ts it so difficult, then??? said Irene. 
‘*T want to master it. However, if I 
can’t, 1711 teach English.’ 

Then they had to hurry their tea a 
little in order that the men of the party 
might go to the great saloon and receive 
three influential Druses from Mount Leb- 
anon. 

‘* Can I see them? ’’ asked Irene, who 
was fervently interested in everything 
Syrian. 

Mrs. Kirkwood led her to the long re- 
ception-room, and they sat down at one 
end of the mukaad, or cushioned sofa, 
where they could watch the mountain- 
eers without seeming to court their ac- 
quaintance. They were dark, black- 
eyed, upright men, singularly dignified 
and grave in aspect, looking all the more 
severe and ascetic because of their huge, 
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white turbans and cloaks of black and 
white stripes, so unlike the usual florid 
raiment of the Orient. One of them 
seemed to be eighty years of age, and 
had a truly patriarchal expression of 
command, enhanced by a long, wavy 
beard of silver. 

‘¢That is a famous sheikh, or holy 
elder,’? whispered Mrs. Kirkwood. ‘‘ He 
is one of the chiefs of the Okkaal, or 
Enlightened. There must be something 
important stirring, or he would not be 
here.”’ 

‘‘ What are they saying? 
me,’’ begged Irene. 

“They are saying that they and the 
English are brothers; that they have 
the same religion with us; that they 
want to learn it more perfectly, — want 
us to send them teachers. ‘The man with 
the long knife in his girdle says they 
are all determined to become Protest- 
ants.’? 

‘¢ Oh, is n’t it wonderful! ’? murmured 
the novice. ‘To think that I should 
get here to see this!”’ 

A serious smile came over the sallow 
and patient face of the elder lady. ‘* My 
dear, there isn’t a word of truth in it, 
I am afraid,’’ she responded. ‘‘ The 
Druses are always of the religion of the 
company they are in. If we were Cath- 
olics, they would speak the same things. 
They are commanded in their Script- 
ures to conceal their belief. The door 
is closed, they say, and nobody can be- 
come a Druse, and so it is useless to 
preach, as well as dangerous. T would 
n’t attach any importance to the talk of 
these men, only that I don’t understand 
why they should come down from their 
mountains to utter it, apparently for no 
other purpose. And the old sheikh, too! 
I can’t help suspecting that there is 
something important at hand.”’ 

Just here the discourse of the Druse 
spokesman, the white-bearded Okkaal, 
descended to a guttural murmur, and 
Mrs. Kirkwood could overhear no more. 

‘* Perhaps they are in earnest this 
time,’’? hoped Irene. ‘‘ They seem so 
very serious.”’ 

It was at this moment that Hubertsen 
DeVries dropped in upon the valued 
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friends who had been so much out of 
his mind during the day. Our youthful 
missionary rose to greet him with a blush 
which indicated that he could at least 
make her forget all about the conversion 
of the Druses. 

‘¢T am so glad to see you!’’ she con- 
fessed impulsively. ‘* Why, it seems to 
me as if Ihad been here a year, and you 
were a friend just arrived from home. 
And yet,’’ she laughed, ‘I did n’t know 
you at home.” 

Tt occurred to DeVries that if they 
had known each other at home, she 
might not have been here, at least as a 
missionary. For the moment he was all 
back again to the content which during 
three days he had found in her company. 
To him, as well as to her, it appeared 
that they were old friends, such as fate 
could not easily disunite. He was al- 
most equally glad to see Mr. Payson, and 
the two met with the effusion of woman- 
kind. 

‘¢ My aear young friend,” exclaimed 
the clergyman, ‘¢ Tam rejoiced by your 
coming! I have had a foolish fear to- 
day that you might get into trouble dur- 
ing your explorations.” 

‘<T got into nothing worse than a cis- 
tern,’ replied DeVries, with a slightly 
guilty recollection of poker and Cyprus 
wine. 

«* Sit down and talk with our sisters,”’ 
said Payson. ‘‘ I have some important 
business with these mountaineers. I 
will join you in a few minutes.” 

Then DeVries listened a long time to 
Trene’s enthusiastic account of the won- 
ders of the day: the courteous and at- 
tractive manners of the Syrians; the 
blonde graces of the lady of the Beit 
Keneasy; and the tragic queenliness of 
Mirta. 

‘¢T wish I had been with you,’’ he 
said, remembering with some disgust the 
rustic, gambling consul, and that pol- 
ished roisterer, Wingate. 

‘© Oh, but you shall see it all,’ she 
promised, of course not understanding 
him, and unable to imagine that he had 
been ona frolic. ‘* We will have Mir- 
ta to dinner before you go. And I can 
take him to the Beit Keneasy, Mrs, 
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Kirkwood, can’t I? There, I said Beit 
Keneasy properly, didn’t I? It is al- 
most my first Arabic. Mr. DeVries, I 
am going to learn the whole language, 
or at least going to try.’ 

‘TI don’t imagine that you will find 
much difliculty in getting a fair reading 
and talking knowledge of it,’’ said De- 
Vries, one of those happy linguistic 
souls who can pick up a smattering of a 
strange tongue in six months, or so. 

‘* Ah, but I want to master it.?? 

“‘Tam afraid you won’t. The French 
is a very simple, lucid language, but 
how few foreigners really master it! It 
isn’t an easy matter to master one’s 
mother tongue.’ 

‘* Oh, dear! I know it. How you 
discourage me! Tt will end in teaching 
English and caring for woman's matters, 
perhaps. It seems so feeble to come 
four thousand miles to do what I did in 
America.’’ 

Mrs. Kirkwood laughed good-natured- 
ly. The girl was sketching her own 
history, but she was not annoyed by the 
picture. She had learned long since to 
be contented with the humble and mo- 
notonous round of the domestic thresh- 
ing-floor. 

At this moment, the three Druses 
arose, murmured a deep-toned salutation, 
and stalked gravely out of the room, 
with an air of ill-concealed displeasure. 
Kirkwood and Payson attended them 
courteously to the door, and then turned, 
with serious faces, to join in entertain- 
ing DeVries. 

‘What is the matter??? Mrs. Kirk- 
wood presently asked her husband, 
speaking, however, in Arabic. ‘* What 
is the sheikh of the Okkaal here for?’ 

‘* There is going to be trouble in Leb- 
anon,’’ he answered in English. ‘* It is 
no secret now, and we ean talk of it.’’ 

‘The slayer is to run to and fro in 
that goodly mountain, and all its high 
places are to be stained with blood,” 
echoed Payson. 

He was really pale and tremulous with 
anxiety and sorrow. Tis face was nat- 
urally a very manly one, and all the 
more noble because of a habitual ex- 
pression of ascetic sweetness, the result 
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of many an hour of spiritual conflict 
and many a victory over himself. It 
was quite pathetic to see this far-away 
gaze so clouded, and this martyr-like 
serenity so shaken. 

‘«Those men were deputies from the 
great Druse house of Abd el Melek,’? 
continued Kirkwood. ‘They came to 
say that the Maronites are going to rise, 
and that the Druses will shortly be fight- 
ing for their lives. The Abunekeds and 
Jemblots are ready for war, but the Abd 
el Meleks desire peace. This is their 
story, — perhaps true, perhaps not. 
These envoys wanted us to beg the En- 
glish consul (you know they consider us 
as English) to provide them with money 
and arms. We had to tell them that all 
that sort of thing was beyond our pow- 
er. They didn’t believe us, and went 
off ina grim humor. I trust, however, 
that they will come to reason, and won't 
trouble our outlying missions. ”? 

“The results of the painful work of 
many years will be brushed away like a 
few drops of dew,’’ sighed Payson. 

‘* Brother, you are always looking at 
the Egyptian chariots,’’? smiled Kirk- 
wood, cheeringly. ‘* Israel will get safe 
across.”’ 

‘* At all events, nothing can happen 
but the will of the Master of earth,’’ 
bowed Payson. ‘* And how much bet- 
ter he knows what is best for his world 
and his church than a poor, short-sighted 
creature like me! But I shall go to Has- 
beya. I must be among our people 
when their hour of trial comes.’’ 

‘* And take your ladies with you?”’ 
stared DeVries, anxious for Miss Grant, 
we may suppose, rather than for Mrs. 
Payson. 

‘No, no. They will stay here.’’ 

** And how will your wife like that? ’’ 
asked Mrs. Kirkwood. 

‘© Ah dear! I don’t know. 
that she will like what is right.’’ 

‘¢ Well, you need n’t pack your sad- 
dle-bags to-night,’’ observed Kirkwood. 
“ Even according to the Druse story the 
Maronites are not to break out for eight 
days, which may mean eight weeks, or 
eight months.’’ 

‘«] shall stay on here a while,’’ said 
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DeVries. ‘I should like to see some 
Oriental fighting.”’ 

The two clergymen looked pained, and 
Mrs. Kirkwood horrified. Even Irene 
turned upon him a glance of amazement, 
like one who has got new light upon a 
familiar character, and light of a start- 
ling nature. 

«* Ah, you don’t know war,’’ answered 
Payson, in a tone of apology rather than 
of reproof. ‘* You are thinking of the 
combat, and not of the vanquished. A 
mountain massacre is a fearful thing.” 

‘‘T must seem rather brutal to you,’’ 
said this surely considerate and civil 
youngster. ‘Excuse me for being so 
thoughtless.’’ 

“‘T can understand you,’’ returned 
Payson. ‘* Our Anglo-Saxon race loves 
to fight. It has been fighting ever since 
it came out of its German forests, and 
probably for long before. The gates of 
its temple of Janus are never shut ex- 
cept when the wind of Providence blows 
them to.” 

DeVries was not troubled, but Irene 
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supposed that he must be, and wanted 
to relieve him from this conversation. 

‘¢ Let me take you up to the terrace,”’ 
she said. ‘*I want to show you the 
lights of the city and of the villages on 
the mountain.” 

As the two young people stepped out 
of the saloon they met Dr. Macklin, and 
the traveler was presented to him. 
There were a few words of embarrassed, 
insignificant conversation, and then Irene 
rustled away with DeVries to the seclud- 
ed, sombre housetop. 

‘“‘Who is that dandy?’? demanded 
the doctor, in a very glum tone, when he 
entered the parlor. 

Mr. Payson told what he knew of De- 
Vries, and of his excellent parentage. 

** T don’t like him at all,’’ said Mack- 
lin. ‘*I wonder our young lady should 
go off alone with him.’ 

‘« She asked you to go,’’ observed Mrs. 
Kirkwood, gently, ‘* Why didn’t you?”’ 

‘*T didn’t like him,’’ explained the 
doctor, savagely. ‘+I did n’t want to be 
with him.’’ 
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I pass the great stone church, where shines the altar-light; 
The lonely convent walls, wrapped in the shade of night. 
Above the fortress grim and high chéteau I see, 

Its white folds proudly spread, our regal fleur-de-lis. 

I see the traders’ roofs close clustered on the strand; 

Their two towers dimly reach below me, as I stand 

Upon this tower-rock above the stream’s expanse, 

And watch the moonlit tide to see the ship from France. 


Thou piercing northern star that dost so clearly gleam, 
Look down the spreading way of this life-bringing stream, 
And tell me if thou see the blessed sail appear 

That bends above my love, that brings my true love here! 
In the dark wilderness, where raging rapids toss, 

I ardently have fought to raise the flag and cross; 

But now my heart is wild in Love’s enraptured trance, 
To know my maiden comes within the ship from France! 
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Thou bright and distant France! the rich lights of thy skies 
Will shine on me again from out her sunny eyes; 

And I shall feel again my young life’s brilliant. stir, 

When I clasp her soft, warm hands and kiss the lips of her. 
And will she bear the change, my lily pure and white, 

That knows no harsher touch than balmy dew of night? 

My blossom of the south, my girl of gentlest glance, 

Will she regret she left her gay and gracious France? 


Great river of the north, back from the ocean elide, 

And swifter bear along the soldier’s peerless bride; 

Blow, forest wind, whose breath is of the fir and pine, 

And hasten, hasten her to these strong arms of mine! 

Is it the mist that moves upon the channel’s trail? 

No, there the lanterns gleam beneath a gliding sail! 

They pass the shadowy isle, and to the cliff advance: 

She comes, she comes, my love, my darling bride of France! 


C. L. Cleaveland. 


THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY. 


In 1839, George Ticknor could write 
to Miss Edgeworth from Boston: ‘In 
this town of eighty thousand inhabitants, 
or, with the suburban towns, one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand, ... there is 
no visible poverty, little gross ignorance, 
and little crime.’’ Is there to-day a 
town of twenty thousand inhabitants in 
the United States of which this can be 
said? Poverty has grown rank and 
flowered into ignorance and crime in our 
hot-beds of civilization. The three great 
forces which the practical man  ree- 
ognizes, the state, the church, the rich, 
have been apparently almost powerless 
against this primal curse of poverty. 
And they are so. 

The state is as old as civilization, but 
it has never destroyed want. By grind- 
ing and ill-judged taxation, by frantie- 
ally foolish attempts at what is misealled 
‘* protection,’’ it has often made its peo- 
ple poor. The state that makes its peo- 
ple rich is one of the fruits of the far-off 
future. And yet the state can do some- 
thing now. We have heard too much 
of the gospel of latssez-faire — that polit- 
ical gospel which makes the policeman 


the sole representative of government — 
which finds its prophet in young Herbert 
Spencer. Its disciples still con the books 
which Spencer’s riper thought has con- 
tradicted and disowned. ‘They would 
leave the miner unprotected from the 
death that hovers around him in the fire- 
damp, the farmer unaided in his hopeless 
struggle with the railroad, the child to 
sink under twelve hours of daily labor in 
the factory. They would close the post- 
office and shut the publie school. When 
the merchants of France, in reply to 
Colbert’s questioning how he could best 
serve their interests, said, “ Let us alone,” 
they voiced their needs correctly enough, 
but not those of the many. The clerk, 
the mechanic, the seamstress, the un- 
skilled laborer, the child, ought not to be 
let alone. 

The state should enforce universal 
education. This is the corollary of uni- 
versal taxation for school purposes. The 
common conception of compulsory edu- 
cation as ‘‘an outrage upon the rights 
of the parent’’ is not sentiment, but 
sentimentality. 

A rigid building law, so framed and 
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enforced as to prevent the curse of over- 
crowded tenement houses, has, I am in- 
formed reduced the volume of crime in 
certain quarters of London and Glasgow 
fully sixty per cent. within six years. 
It has not done this by reducing the pop- 
ulation. Sir Sydney Waterlow’s com- 
pany for the construction of model ten- 
ements, a company formed and managed 
for pecuniary profit, has proved that one 
hundred and fifty people can be com- 
fortably housed on the land covered by 
an ordinary building in which one hun- 
dred tenants have slowly rotted to death, 
dying morally some time before they 
died physically. 

The land laws of the French Revo- 
lution transformed millions of serfs into 
millions of farmers, and multiplied ten- 
fold the ageregate comfort of France. 
The strongest nation in Europe to-day 
owes its strength to the laws which Stein 
and Hardenbere modeled after those of 
France. 

Tn such ways, the state can do much. 
But this ‘ much * is comparatively little. 
Far more remains to be done. 

The church is of even less use in the 
warfare against the primal curse of poy- 
erty. The church, in some form or oth- 
er, is older than civilization. It dates 
from the day when the first two savages 
trembled before the thunder, or adored 
the sun. Yet it has never pulled up poy- 
erty by the roots. Through the Mid- 
dle Ages, the church was a gigantic ma- 
chine for the unproductive consumption 
of wealth. While famine palsied the 
hands of the workman, the dead hands 
of monastic orders clutched hill and val- 
ley by the mile. The church of to-day, 
in all its myriad forms, Roman, Hebrew, 
Liberal, Protestant, is wiser, better, kind- 
lier. It comforts many a sorrowful soul. 
It sometimes builds a hospital, some- 
times supports a school. If, in the lat- 
ter, it teaches spelling and sectarianism, 
shall we not be grateful, at any rate, for 
the spelling? Yet, if we take the church 
now, look at the half-filled pews that 
cluster under the mortgaged roofs, reck- 
on the mighty array of clergy, and then 
think of what the money, time, and 
effort spent here might do elsewhere, 


we may fancy that the era of unprodue- 
tive consumption by ecclesiastics has not 
quite passed by. As far as the preven- 
tion of poverty is concerned, a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of model tene- 
ments may be safely expected to do far 
more than two hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of church edifices. 

The rich cannot destroy poverty; they 
ean do a little towards it. Iam about 
to try to show some of them how this 
little can be done. It is not to be done 
by alms-giving. Casnal charity cannot 
destroy poverty; it multiplies it a thou- 
sand fold. Systematic charity, too, pau- 
perizes the multitude, unless adminis- 
tered with a wise hard-heartedness that 
few of us are strong enough, unselfish 
enough, to maintain. All alms-giving 
that does not help the recipient to help 
himself is, save in the case of the incur- 
ably sick, a curse. 

The three great recognized forces of 
modern society thus seem unable to cope 
with poverty. They cannot, at least 
they do not, give the poor that comfort 
without which life is not worth the liv- 
ing, and death is more than worth the 
dying. Salvation must be sought else- 
where. The poor can be saved from 
poverty only by the poor. Not by pray- 
ing for sudden wealth; not by entreat- 
ing government to give them work, or 
to surround the country with a Chinese 
wall of protected pig-iron and protected 
clothing and protected everything else 
that the poor man buys and the rich 
man sclls, — it is not in these ways that 
the poor are to throw off their incubus. 

The poor must save themselves. They 
must cooperate. 

Tasked Charles Bradlaugh, some years 
ago, whether he thouvht that codperation 
had been a substantial success in En- 
gland. He said, ** I knowit has. Dis- 
tributive codperation has brought com- 
fort to thousands of families. Produe- 
tive codperation is still in its infancy, 
but we have great hopes of it.’? The 
facts which impressed Mr. Bradlaugh so 
strongly are open to anybody who can 
spend a few months in England and 
content himself with studying the pres- 
ent rather than the past. To the be- 
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liever in codperation, the centre of En- 
gland is near Manchester, and London is 
but an outlying suburb of Rochdale. Tt 
was my privilege to make a codperative 
pilgrimage with a friend through parts 
of Germany and England, some five 
years ago. The shrines at which we 
worshiped were usually plain, not to say 
ugly, piles of brick or stone, and the 
sacred relics which we sought at every 
shrine were facts. Some of these latter, 
brought from England, afford the main 
material of the folowing pages. 

In 1842, twenty-eight weavers formed 
the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers’ So- 
ciety. Their poverty was such that each 
could pay but four cents a week into the 
capital fund. It took them two years 
to accumulate $140. One December 
evening in 1844, Toad Lane, a narrow, 
winding street of Rochdale, was crowd- 
ed with a hooting rabble, drawn together 
to see the opening of the weavers’ shop. 
When the dingy shutters of the dingy 
little room were taken down, the mob 
sereamed with laughter at the sight of 
the almost empty shelves within. As 
the twenty-eight weavers, the only cus- 
tomers, came out with their scanty pur- 
chases, they were met with taunts and 
jeers. Nobody jeers at the weavers’ 
shop now. 

We spent an afternoon in going through 
the building. Its top floor is a plainly 
but comfortably furnished hall, where 
monthly meetings are held, lectures 
delivered, and parties given. Below are 
the committee-rooms, the reading-room, 
and the library. This last. contains ten 
thousand volumes. The battered, well- 
worn, dog-eared books in it are by no 
means all novels. Many of them, per- 
haps the majority, are works on the nat- 
ural sciences, technical trades, travel, 
or history. The reading-room is large, 
well lighted, and comfortable. It con- 
tains all the leading periodicals, with a 
collection of scientific instruments which 
can be hired for a penny or two a night 
by members of the society who wish to 
entertain or instruct themselves or their 
friends. We were told that it is quite 
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common for an artisan to give a small 
party at which the main attraction is a 
display of some simple scientific experi- 
ments. On the three lower floors of the 
building are stores where a man can buy 
clothing for his family and himself, boots 
and shoes, meat, vegetables, and gro- 
ceries, watches and clocks, books, coal 
to warm his house, and the house itself, 
— for the society is now building homes 
for its members. 

And all this is but the central store. 
There are many branch establishments 
in other parts of the town, among them 
thirteen groceries, eleven butcher shops, 
and eleven reading-rooms. The society 
also manufactures tobacco on its own ac- 
count, has heavy interests in corn, cot- 
ton, and woolen mills, and manages a 
great savings-bank. 

The Equitable Pioneers’ Society sells 
about $1,500,000 worth of goods every 
year, and declares quarterly dividends, 
or rebates on purchases, of from twelve 
to fifteen per cent. This is the result of 
the weavers’ shop in dingy, dirty, dark 
Toad Lane. From the beginning, the 
institution has been managed by men 
earning daily or weekly wages. They 
are no better, no wiser, no honester, 
than American workingmen. What is 
to hinder the latter from following their 
example, from gaining their success ? 4 

It is now ten years since some clerks 
in the London post-office found them- 
selves unable to live on their pay. They 
asked for more, and were refused. The 
answer came on a foggy November after- 
noon, 2 day that was gloomy enough 
without bad tidings. Three of the men, 
talking over the dismal present and the 
dreary future, resolved to try what co- 
operation could do. They canvassed their 
fellows, and found a dozen who were 
willing to buy among them fifty pounds 
of tea. The money was paid in on 
the spot. ‘The next morning, one of the 
original three, on his way to the office, 
bought at a wholesale store half a chest 
of tea. After office hours, the purchase 
was duly divided. The amount saved 
was twenty-five cents a pound. The 
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story of this success speedily spread 
abroad. Within three days, the triumvi- 
rate had orders for another half chest. 
Soon they began to buy in somewhat 
larger quantities. They put the tea in 
an empty closet in the post-office, and 
hired the porter to weigh it out to the 
different purchasers, paying him for his 
trouble with the pound or so which each 
chest contained over its nominal weight. 
Little by little they added a few other 
staple articles to their stock. The old 
cupboard, their first store, was now too 
small. They hired a little room in the 
topmost story of a neighboring building 
for a few dollars a month. This was 
considered to be a most daring step. 
But their business speedily outgrew these 
narrow quarters. They were crowded 
out of room after room. Five years ago 
they moved into a building of their own, 
for which they paid $200,000. It is 
several stories high, with a frontage of 
perhaps a hundred feet on each of two 
streets; it is crowded with goods, clerks, 
and customers. ‘The Civil Service Sup- 
ply Association, ‘as it is called, sells 
$5,000,000 worth of goods ayear; more- 
over, it has arrangements with a great 
number of the best firms in London, by 
which its members can buy from these 
firms for cash at from twenty to forty 
per cent. discount. ‘The business done 
in this way is estimated at $5,000,000 
more. Nine years ago, the association 
began by selling half a chest of tea. Its 
growth is a most joyous fact. It has 
been, however, a most alarming fact to 
the retailers of London. Two years 
ago, they petitioned Parliament to for- 
bid the government employees engaging 
in such enterprises. The petition was 
in vain, but the petitioners took their 
revenge by driving Mr. Thomas Hughes 
from his place in the Commons. When 
a number of the underpaid clergy of the 
Church of England undertook to imitate 
the civil service clerks, their proposed 
league was broken up, it is said, by the 
threat of an organized bolt of small 
tradesmen into the dissenting sects. 
England and Scotland have now over 
one thousand codperative stores, and a 
number of manufactories owned in part 
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by the operatives in them. These are 
leagued together by a system much like 
that of the United States under the old 
articles of confederation. There are five 
territorial divisions, or sections, which 
correspond to our States. Each of these 
is represented on the central board, a 
body of eleven men clothed with a scanty 
and a vague authority, and able to do lit- 
tle more than suggest needed reforms. 
Its suggestions seem, however, to carry 
great weight. Once a year, a congress 
composed of delegates from all the co- 
operative societies meets to listen to sug- 
gestions and discussions on every point 
of interest. There are similar assemblies 
in each of the five sections several times 
a year. When the twenty-eight flannel 
weavers of Rochdale gathered, by two 
years of patient saving, their scanty cap- 
ital of $140, they planted a seed which 
has grown into a tree that now shelters 
thousands of healthy and happy homes. 

The prevention of adulteration is one 
of the incidental blessings of distributive 
codperation. Pure food can scarcely 
be found in small quantities, except in a 
cobperative store. The value of good 
food as an element in labor has been 
more fully appreciated since the publi- 
sation of Thomas Brassey’s Work and 
Wages.! It is doubly unfortunate that 
manual laborers, who need such food 
the most, should have the greatest difli- 
culty in getting it. The poor buy from 
the last of along line of middle-men, and 
so run the maximum risk of being poi- 
soned. ‘This risk disappears when they 
can go to a codperative store. Its own- 
ers, who are also its main patrons, do not 
adulterate the wares which they not only 
sell, but buy. Neither do they use false 
weights. At sucha store, the custom- 
er gets full measure and pure goods. At 
an ordinary retailer’s he is apt to get 
scant measure, and he does not get goods 
at all. He gets bads. 

A few figures, carefully verified, may 
serve to indicate the possible margin of 
saving by distributive codperation on a 
small scale. A workingman friend of 
mine gave me a list of the groceries he 
buys every week, and the prices he pays 
1 See also Macdonell’s Survey of Political Economy, 
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for them. This list was taken to a whole- 
sale grocer in Chicago, who is now sell- 
ing supplies to several coGperative stores 
among the miners of Central Illinois. 
He gave me his prices for the same 
goods. The man who made out the list 
spends $3.36 a weck for barley, coffee, 
currants, flour, pepper, raisins, rice, soap, 
soda, starch, sugar, and tea. All these 
twelve articles, with the possible excep- 
tion of the currants and raisins, are prob- 
ably greatly adulterated before they 
reach him. The wholesale price for the 
saine quantities of the same things, in a 
pure state, is a shade over $2.50. If an 
allowance of five per cent. is made for 
the working expenses of a codperative 
store, —and English experience shows 
that this is a high estimate, — my friend, 
if he could buy at such a store, would 
pay less than $2.64 for what now costs 
him $3.36. Such a saving, if carried 
out in other purchases, would add nearly 
thirty per cent. to his income. 

Little effort is required to start a co- 
operative store, or to manage it at the 
outset. Let a dozen men form an asso- 
ciation, and agree to pay every week a 
fixed sum, ten cents to a dollar, towards 
the capital. As soon as seven dollars has 
been paid in, the manager can buy a bar- 
rel of flour, which he will take to his home 
and weigh out there to the subscribers 
at nearly cost price. The saving on 
that single barrel would be from two to 
three dollars. With the money got by the 
sale of the flour, and with constantly ac- 
cumulating subscriptions, a chest of tea 
can be bought. The saving upon this 
should be nearly fifteen dollars, and both 
the tea and the flour will be much better 
articles than can usually be bought in 
small stores. Aseach man pays the last 
installment of some stipulated sum, five or 
ten dollars, his weekly subscriptions will 
cease. His stock will be paid up. Mean- 
while, money will constantly be turned 
into goods, and goods back into money. 
A suflicient price will be charged to cov- 
er the original cost and the expenses of 
management. The latter will be very 
light at first, for a small room will answer 
for a store, and the members of the so- 
ciety can take turns in keeping it open 
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during the evening, when their day’s 
work isdone. If finally a larger room 
has to be rented and a manager hired, it 
will be because the store is prosperous. 
In that store the workingman can buy 
pure food at the cost price, and have it 
weighed on honest scales. Everything 
will be bought and sold for cash, so that 
there will be no bad debts, no long ac- 
counts. A codperative store never gives 
a cent’s credit. This is one of the rea- 
sons of its success. Coéperation and 
cash together carry the day. 

Distributive codperation is a phase of 
economic progress which will probably 
disappear at some time, but which will 
not do so until it has greatly lessened 
the number of persons engaged in mere- 
ly distributing wealth, has concentrated 
in each city each branch of retail trade 
in the hands of a comparatively few firms 
or joint-stock companies in which the 
employees haye a share of the profits, 
and has made this trade a cash instead 
of credit operation. Productive codper- 
ation will, I trust, result in the almost 
universal abolition of the wage system. 

I have chosen three examples of pro- 
ductive codperation: one a signal failure, 
one a signal success, and the other both 
failure and success. 

First, the success. Most of the plate- 
locks used in England, and perhaps in 
the world, are manufactured at Wolver- 
hampton, near Birmingham. Some years 
ago, one of the lock manufacturers there 
eut down his men’s wages. The men 
struck. Then the other employers has- 
tily formed a lock-out, and so threw the 
whole body of mechanics out of work. 
The men met, and decided to establish a 
manufactory of their own. They went 
to work at once. The masters had im- 
mense stocks on hand. They put their 
prices below cost, and found a quick and 
ready market. Yet they were soon un- 
dersold by the men. ‘The latter knew 
they must lose, and did so. But they 
stood by their machines, and worked with 
will and skill. They sold or pawned 
everything that could be spared. Some 
of them lived on three cents a day. At 
one time, when failure seemed inevitable, 
only a timely loan from a generous sym- 
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pathizer enabled them to avoid bank- 
ruptcy. Some long years went by be- 
fore the Workingmen’s Wolverhampton 
Plate-Locks Company began to pay well. 
When onee it began, it did not stop. It 
is now? a flourishing, profitable concern. 
The men are their own masters. They 
get the wages for their work and the 
profits on their work. 

The failure is nearer home. In Jan- 
uary, 1874, when the Chicago Tribune 
was publishing a series of articles on co- 
operation abroad, a man ealled at the 
editorial rooms of that paper, introduced 
himself as the secretary of a trades-union 
of carpenters, and asked the writer of 
the series to come to the next meeting 
of the union. He did so, and found these 
men bent upon forming a codperative as- 
sociation for carrying on their trade. He 
sought in vain to persuade them to try 
their ’prentice hand on a codperative 
store. They were bound to have a shop, 
or nothing. The doubtful experiment 
was made. As a stockholder in the cor- 
poration and a receiver in bankruptcy 
for it, the journalist tested the strength 
of the experiment well. Three things 
were fatal to it, —lack of business skill, 
lack of capital, lack of harmony. The 
first was the first to show itself. These 
simple men fell into the hands of a knav- 
ish lawyer, who first ch d them an 
extortionate fee for gettingithe society 
incorporated under the general law of 
the State of Illinois, — a proceeding that 
requires about an hour’s work and the 
expenditure of a couple of dollars, — and 
then demanded that he should be elected 
attorney of the organization at a stated 
and startling salary. When they de- 
clined to do this, he held back their pa- 
pers of incorporation from record, and 
managed in this way seriously to embar- 
rass them. Meanwhile, they had bought 
large and costly books, the chief use of 
which proved to be to contain the com- 
plicated bankruptcy accounts, had pro- 
vided themselves with an imposing and 
expensive seal, and had elected an ar- 
ray of officers. The second difliculty 


1 My last definite information about this codpera- 
tive enterprise was in 1873. I believe, however, that 
it is comparatively no less prosperous now than 
then. 


now confronted them. Their scanty 
capital had already been sunk. The 
lawyer took most of it; the books and 
seal took the rest. They could not vent- 
ure on large contracts, but were forced 
to bid only on small jobs. Their figures 
were ignorantly reckoned and thus their 
work was too often done, and faithfully 
done, at a loss. Finally, however, the 
tide seemed to turn. A little money was 
made. Then a besotted spirit of dissen- 
sion seized the men. They could not 
bear to obey the fellow-workman whom 
they had selected as their business man- 
ager. Quarrel followed fast on quarrel. 
When the ruling wage of carpenters in 
Chicago was $1.50 a day, a dissatisfied 
majority of the Codperative Carpenters’ 
Association voted themselves $3.50 a 
day apiece, in fatuous disregard of the 
fact that there was no money to pay 
such wages. ‘There was soon no money 
at all. The treasurer absconded with 
all the funds on hand, and the carpen- 
ters, paying thirty-four cents on the dol- 
lar of their joint debts, ceased to codp- 
erate. 

Their career may serve as an ‘ awful 
warning.’? The causes of their ruin 
threaten every association of working- 
men for producing wealth. Lack of skill, 
lack of capital, lack of harmony, — these 
are the rocks ahead. They can be 
shunned, but only by the exercise of un- 
common care. Distributive codperation 
should precede codperative production. 
The store should accumulate the capital 
needed for the shop. 

The famous ‘ industrial partnership ”’ 
between the Briggs brothers of Yorkshire 
and their men is the instance of com- 
bined success and failure which I have 
chosen as a final illustration.? 

The Briggs brothers owned and worked 
two collieries. They were in constant 
trouble with their men, an idle, drinking, 
uproarious, careless set. The men had 
a rough saying that shows the depth of 
the ill-feeling: ‘* All coal owners is 
devils, but Briggs is the prince of devils.’” 
Strikes were frequent. Holidays were 


2The next few paragraphs are condensed tran- 
scripts from Mason and Lalor’s Primer of Politioal. 
Economy. 
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taken with more than Spanish abandon. 
The capital invested in the business paid 
only about six per cent., on an average. 

In 1866 the Briggs brothers formed a 
partnership with their men, on a plan 
proposed by Professor Fawcett six years 
before. They issued 9770 shares of stock 
of $50 each, and sold a small fraction of 
them to the workmen, taking their pay in 
installments. It was announced that fut- 
ure profits would be divided as follows: 
a dividend of ten per cent. would first be 
paid on all the shares, and the surplus, if 
any, would be divided into two equal 
parts; one of these would be used as an 
extra dividend on capital, and the other 
would be shared among all the workmen, 
whether stockholders or not, in propor- 
tion to the wages each had earned during 
the year. 

The result was remarkable. The men, 
assured of half the profits above ten per 
cent. on the stock, did all they could 
to increase the profits. They worked 
steadily. They were careful of the tools 
and materials used. When aman found 
a broken tool, he did not kick it aside, 
as formerly, but took it to the shops to be 
repaired, saying, ‘¢ That’s so much to- 
wards the divvy.”? ‘* Divvy ’’ was their 
pet name for the dividend on labor. It 
became the interest of all that each 
should work. Each was an overseer for 
his fellows. A considerable part of the 
former expense of superintendence was 
saved. Public opinion, which before 
had favored dissipation, now opposed it. 
Idleness, drinking, and rioting became 
farless common. Good feeling between 
masters and men sprang up. Questions 
about wages, hours of work, ete., were 
settled by friendly talks or by arbitration. 
At the end of the first year, the Briggs 
brothers and the share-holding workmen 
got a ten per cent. dividend and $8500 
besides, while another sum of $8500 was 
divided among all the workmen. The 
second year, the dividend to labor was 
$17,500. In 1875, when the plan had 
been in operation for some eight years, 
the Briggs brothers were said to have 
cleared, on an average, during that time, 
sixteen per cent. a year on their capital, 
or nearly thrice as much as they had 
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made under the old system. Meanwhile, 
their workmen, whether share-holders or 
not, had had annual dividends on their 
labor, and part of the joint profits had 
been used in supporting a library and 
schools for the benefit of the miners and 
their families. There had been a very 
notable advance in the morality, intelli- 
gence, and thrift of the whole body of 
employees. 

Two years ago, the men struck. They 
did so in obedience to the orders of their 
trades-union, and on account of a quarrel 
between other men and other masters, 
with which they had nothing to do. 
Their own act dissolved the industrial 
partnership, and thus one of the most 
encouraging and important facts of the 
nineteenth century ceased to exist. The 
same cause put an end to a similar ex- 
periment in New York city, in 1872. 

A certain manufacturing village lies 
sheltered between New England hills. 
A stream winds through it. It enters the 
town clear, dancing, health - bringing. 
Fretted by mill- wheels, checked by 
dams, poisoned with sewage, it oozes on 
its sluggish, death-dealing way. It leaves 
traces of its passage in white faces in 
the tenement houses near by, where 
drunken men, pinched-visaged women, 
and puny children rot and die. It leaves 
other traces, higher on the hill-side, in 
other white faces, whiter yet, — whiter 
than the tombstones above them. This 
is the village cemetery. And higher yet, 
in a purer air, above the dens and the 
graves of the many, are the homes of 
the few. The upper ten have comfort 
for their heritage; the lower thousand, 
crime. 

Yet among these there are the ele- 
ments of a celestial civilization; trained 
skill, executive ability, learning, wealth. 
Must the skill in handiwork be forever 
divoreed from the ability, the learning, 
the wealth ? 

The answer to this question has a far- 
reaching, political significance. The fut- 
ure of our institutions depends upon it. 


“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.’ 


Boston is richer to-day than in 1839, but 
how infinitely fitter for democratic forms 
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of government was the town of 80,000 
inhabitants, with ‘‘no visible poverty, 
little gross ignorance, and little crime,”’ 
than the city of 350,000, with its swarm- 
ing paupers, its untaught voters, and its 
Pipers and Pomeroys! And yet Boston 
is more prosperous and moral than al- 
most any other city in the land. 

The increase of socialistic sentiment 
among the masses is not a matter of 


light consideration. If the proletariat 
once becomes convinced that property is 
robbery, what can prevent the temporary 
extinction of both property and society? 
Socialism is a sign of discontent. It 
grows rank in times of depression. It 
withers away as comfort increases. The 
book that contains the most forcible ar- 
gument against Proudhon’s maxim is a 
bank-book. 
Alfred B. Mason. 


THE FAIENCE VIOLIN. 


Our writers are not in search of an 
original passion of the human breast to 
introduce to the public for the first time. 
All that was done so long since that the 
precise date is not a matter of conse- 
quence. Ifa newish style of treatment 
or an unhackneyed situation is attaina- 
ble, an exemption from further respon- 
sibility is naturally looked for. Yet it 
was something like an original passion 
of the human breast, and nothing less, 
that M. Champfleury, not a very great 
writer of our own time, hit upon less 
than twenty yearsago. His Faience, or 
Crockery, Violin, instead of the love, jeal- 
ousy, patriotism, filial affection, friend- 
ship, which constitute the usual motive 
powers of romances, is propelled by the 
passion for pottery, up to that time a 
novelty in literature. The subject had 
its library of catalogues, technical and 
statistical works, but it had hardly ever 
been treated in a literary manner. Lamb 
has a delightful essay upon the ostensible 
topic of Old Porcelain, but it is as full 
of irrelevant matters as Artemas Ward’s 
famous lecture on the Babes in the Wood. 
At any rate, Champfleury first gave it a 
tale. His little story, which was original- 
ly published in the ordinary guise of the 
French novel, has lately appeared in an 
edition de luxe } worthy to stand by the 

‘ Champfleury. Le Violon de Faience. Paris. 


E. Dentu, Editeur. Libraire de la Société des Gens 
de Lettres. Paris. 1877. 


side of the choicest volumes of reference 
upon the subject. Its heavy paper, ex- 
travagant margins, interleaved etchings, 
and designs in color from rare ceramic 
specimens give the text an air of pre- 
ciousness as in an illuminated manu- 
script, and add to the interest of the 
story the attraction of a quaint and 
charming work of art. 

So necessary, by long usage, has love- 
making become in the romance that this 
one, in which there is nothing more of 
it than a paragraphic announcement at 
the close that one of the principal char- 
acters has married his cousin, is laid 
down with a feeling of incompleteness. 
Could there have been a light and grace- 
ful affair of the kind interwoven with 
the rest of the attractive material, little 
would have been left to desire. The re- 
sult, however, might have been less log- 
ically perfect. This sense of deficiency 
is a tribute to the severe completeness 
with which the author has confined him- 
self to the exposition he had in view. 
Projecting a study of the state of mind 
of the irrepressible collector, he was un- 
willing to complicate it by the display 
of other distracting emotions. 

In the particular of pottery, our own 
country afforded no material for the sus- 
tenance of this singular rage until the 
late Centennial Exhibition, of happy 
memory, which placed a Doulton ware 
pilgrim bottle upon every mantel, and 
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largely diverted the female sex from 
their spatter-work and crochet to past- 
ing silhouettes of kittens and nineteenth- 
century school-children upon vases of 
pure Etruscan outline. But the col- 
lector’s passion has multifarious objects, 
books, old pictures, coins, musical in- 
struments, arms, autographs and photo- 
graphs, wigs, shoes, canes, snuff-boxes; 
postage-stamps, theatre tickets and pro- 
grammes, and even buttons. Among 
them all, its phenomena must have be- 
come more or less familiar even here. 
The general disposition is to look upon 
the passion as harmless and amiable. M. 
Champfleury follows it out to its logical 
consequences, and shows at what ex- 
tremes, if perverted, it may arrive. It 
is capable of becoming an enormous spe- 
cies of egotism and avarice, of betray- 
ing the warmest friendships, of reveling 
in falsehoods and perfidies, and of stop- 
ping short only of robbery and assassina- 
tion. 

‘* There are innocent passions,’? he 
says, ‘which begin by clinging to the 
rugged trunk, and end by choking the 
life out of it.’? ** No passions! Gardi- 
lanne had them all; he was a collector. 
Lightning might have struck beside him 
in the street without withdrawing his 
attention from a shop window in which 
he was interested.”’ 

M. Champfleury. is indicated by his 
record as a person of peculiar qualifica- 
tions for the task proposed in his little 
story. His histories of ancient, mediw- 
val, and modern caricature, of the potter- 
ies of the Revolution, and of the broth- 
ers Le Nain, —obseure painters of the 
time of Louis XIII. whom he endeavored 
to install in their rightful place in the 
popular esteem, —all show his natural 
bent towards the rare and curious. He 
has the additional title to speak with au- 
thority of being himself a devotee of the 
fantastic passion he so entertainingly 
describes. He does not hesitate to eon- 
fess, according to La Rousse, that the 
three passions of his existence are music, 
faience, and cats. His taste for what is 
out of the common fashions marks even 
the habits of his private life. Tle is said 
to have proposed to his wife, by whose 
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appearance when a young lady in society 
he had been attracted at an evening 
party, by sending her a laconic message 
that if she agreed with him that the un- 
married are like one half of a pair of 
scissors, of no use without the other, he 
was at her service to make a joint en- 
deavor to cut out the fabric of life agree- 
ably. She replied still more laconically 
by sending him a pair of scissors. 

His strongest claim to confidence is 
his realism; his critics say that the title 
of realist is inseparable from his name. 
Where Miirger, whose friend and inti- 
mate he was, sang Bohemian life, in the 
description of which both made their 
early successes, he studied it. Tis fidel- 
ity to actual types has secured him the 
singular compliment of a beating from 
an irate mountaineer who considered 
himself personally aimed at in a rural 
work called The Christmas Geese. An 
overflowing genial humor — not too com- 
mon among his fellows —is one of the 
leading features of attraction in the sto- 
ry. He enjoys all the phenomena of 
this ardent dilettanteism, from the Chi- 
neurs, sent down to the country by deal- 
ers in quest of curiosities, who enter 
the houses with the audacity of our own 
book agents and lightning-rod men, are 
put out-of-doors by the ruffled house- 
wives, but return through the windows 
and sueceed in prosecuting their search 
from garret to cellar, to the learned 
Parisian club which despises porcelain, 
even the finest pale tendre of Sevres, in 
comparison with its adored faience. His 
humor takes for the most part the form 
of a dry irony. Nothing, he says, in 
the collector’s cabinet is the result of 
chance; profound meditations determine 
whether a Chinese pipe is to be suspend- 
ed above a dried Malabar frog or vice 
versa. But his leading situations are as 
dramatically amusing as some of those 
ingenious combinations of ludicrous mis- 
ery often seen upon the boards of the 
French theatre. 

The conceit of a faience violin is 
not, as it might appear to the reader, 
in common with the honest citizens of 
Nevers, among whom it was sought, a 
mere conceit. To one aware of the ex- 
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cessive delicacy of the violin, its propor- 
tions and curvatures and f holes and 
sound-post, in the adjustment of any of 
which a difference of a thirty-second 
part of an inch would make a radical 
difference of character, the construction 
of the whole in pottery would seem a 
chimera. The amateur who was search- 
ing for it at Nevers felt greatly com- 
forted and reassured when he encount- 
ered an old workman in the potteries 
who admitted that such a thing might 
be possible. ‘* He had at last met with 
a person who did not put the very exist- 
ence of his coveted treasure in doubt.’’ 
It is recorded, however, as among the 
accomplishments of the skilled workmen 
of Delft, at the period of its greatest 
glory, that they even made violins in pot- 
tery. Such a chef d’euvre is actually 
extant in the ceramic museum at Rouen, 
and the etchings of it with which the 
book is adorned show that the descrip- 
tion of the imaginary one follows it ex- 
actly. Possibly the sight of it first sug- 
gested to M. Champfleury his idea. 

The faience violin ‘‘ had contours to 
make a Stradivarius jealous. Its enamel 
was of an incomparable purity. Its de- 
licious blue recalled the azure skies of 
Spain. Notacrack, or a blemish even, 
on the fine curves of the neck. Never 
had the potter’s art reached so high an 
achievement. Angels playing upon vi- 
ols in the clouds displayed a scroll with 
the motto, Musica et gloria in aer. Be- 
low, a group of figures in Louis Quatorze 
costumes surrounded a pretty woman 
seated at the harpsichord.”’ 

The marvelous instrument is repre- 
sented as of the pottery of Nevers, 
where it is discovered by chance among 
the rubbish of an old wardrobe. The 
wares of Nevers, distinguished by pre- 
vailing blue and orange colors, are in a 
decided state of decadence from the at- 
tainments of the Gonzagas, who estab- 
lished the industry there with imported 
Jtalian workmen, but still among the 
best of French manufacture. A quaint 
poem, published in the Mercure de 
France, in 1735 defies history to the 
extent of claiming for Nevers the first 
introduction of faience to the country, 
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and describes allegorically the processes 
there in vogue: — 
“ Chantons, Fille de Ciel, ’honneur de la Fayence. 
Quel Art! dans l’Italie il recut la naissance, 
Et yint, passant les monts, s’établir dans Nevers, 
Ses ouvrages charmans vont au de 1a des mers.” 
Tt appears, according to this poet, that 
the origin of the art was in a quarrel 
between Plutus, the god of wealth, and 
Minerva. The former was inclined to 
despise taste and skill, placing his reli- 
ance solely upon the intrinsic value of 
the precious metals included in his prov- 
ince. ‘But I will show yon, sir,’’ said 
the ruffled goddess, ‘*that I can get 
along very well without your rich mate- 
rials, Iwill let you see that in my hands 
the commonest clay becomes precious.’’ 
She takes up a lump of earth and throws 
it, upon the potter’s wheel, when lo! — 
can I believe my eyes ? — forth start in 
an instant a hundred curious vases: — 
— “en croirais-je mes yeux, 
Sortent dans un instant cent vases curieux.” 
Pursuing further her disparagement of 
his valuable metals, she takes a little of 
the commonest tin, lead, salt, and sand 
and makes an enamel ‘‘ dazzling as the 
rays of the sun.’? Then she paints upon 
her vases figures of shepherds, festoons, 
games with songs and dances, loves, gro- 
tesques, palaces, and temples. Plutus, 
not yet abandoning the contest, says, 
‘¢ Yes, but all this is very flimsy.’? ‘* No,?? 
she replies, as the fact is, ‘it will out- 
last your metals and marbles a thousand 
years.’ ‘ And now, what do I see? ”’ 
continues the poet; ‘proud Paris and 
supercilious London — who would cred- 
it it? — paying tribute to our little city.” 
In the Faience Violin we are first 
introduced to a citizen of this favored 
locality, M. Dalegre. He is a jovial 
bachelor of thirty-five, of ample fortune, 
who hardly knows that there is such a 
thing as pottery. Making a casual visit 
to Paris, he falls in with Gardilanne, an 
old friend and school-mate, who is a con- 
firmed collector. He passes for having 
the keenest scent in Paris. ‘+ A diabol- 
ical astuteness’’ takes the place, with 
him, of capital. He is not rich, but has 
managed upon his income of a thousand 
francs as government clerk to get to- 
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gether a collection which is the envy of 
museums. He hardly eats or sleeps, 
and has scarcely dreamed of anything 
else for fifteen years. He encounters 
rain, wind, and hail in the pursuit; he 
goes to the length, if need be, of passing 
himself off as a rag-and-bottle man, to 
have an opportunity of examining stocks 
of old trumpery. In him the disease 
is fully seated, but in Dalégre we are 
shown its gradual rise and progress. He 
looks at the plates and ewers which his 
enthusiastic friend places in his hands 
with about the intelligence of a bat at 
fire- works. Living as he does in so 
promising a locality, it occurs to the Par- 
is collector to turn him to account. He 
might pick upa few pieces, while he was 
around town, and send them up to him 
as well as not. Dalégre receives his 
directions as to what is desirable, and 
agrees to do so. It is faienee or fine 
stone-ware, in which there are many 
beautiful objects, and not pottery in gen- 
eral, which is Gardilanne’s particular 
hobby. ‘*TI tell you,’’ said he, ‘‘ porce- 
lain has lorded it long enough. A rey- 
olution is at hand in ceramics like that 
of ’89. The bourgevis faience is to have 
its rights, and aristocratic porcelain will 
fall. It will not be persecuted, it is true, 
but it will pass into contempt. That 
cold and heartless production will be 
sought only by parvenus.”’ 

Dalegre complies with his promise. 
Praises and profuse instructions are 
showered upon him by his friend. “ Make 
tours in the churches,’? urges Gardi- 
lanne. ‘‘ Happily, the village priests 
know nothing of archeology; they will 
let you have things cheap. The hospi- 
tals, too, are a fruitful field. In their 
pharmacies there are beautiful old jars 
made to contain drugs. Manage to get 
a wound in hunting, or a sprained ankle; 
a mere seratch will do. The sisters of 
charity are very simple. If you find 
there is no faience, your complaint will 
of course immediately disappear. If there 
is, it will become serious, and you must 
manage in the end to take, besides the 
medicine, the bottle that contains it.’’ 
This ardor by degrees inspires a slight 
interest in the breast of Daltere himself. 
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It is increased by the indignation of 
some people who complain of his robbing 
his native town of its treasures, for the 
benefit of a cold and greedy Parisian. 
At last he finds himself bitten with the 
infection. He exhibits its symptoms in 
their utmost violence. He becomes a 
collector on his own account. An in- 
terior voice bids him sacrifice Gardi- 
lanne. There is a moral in the story of 
this whimsical passion, as in those se- 
lected for especial mention in the deca- 
logue. Here, too, it is the first false 
step that involves a continually increas- 
ing train of evils, and at last overwhelms 
its author in ruin. Had he boldly avowed 
to Gardilanne that he had become a con- 
vert to the taste, and made no secret of 
his collection, all would have been well. 
But no; he entered upon a course of 
abandoned hypocrisy. He began to send 
his friend packages which he knew to 
be unmitigated rubbish, as an indica- 
tion that Nevers was exhausted. The 
confiding Parisian wrote to him of the 
faience violin which he had just heard 
of from M. du Sommerard, the founder 
of the Cluny Museum. It was believed 
to be extant at Nevers, and he was ad- 
jured to search for it. He entered vig- 
orously upon the quest, but he muttered 
to himself, ‘* Oh, yes, I’ll play you a 
jig upon your faience violin.’ He had 
become more perfidious than Iago. 

Thus matters ran on. He has not 
heard from Gardilanne — doubtless dis- 
gusted with the paltry stuff he had sent 
him — for a long time. His hard heart 
smites him a little, but he does not relent. 
One day, at supper, his servant hands 
him a letter, which has been received in 
the morning, during his absence. He 
toys with it, and does not break the seal 
till he has nearly finished eating. He 
gives a cry of dismay. It is a notice that 
Gardilanne is on the way to visit him. 
He is due in twenty minutes. The dis- 
tracted master runs hither and thither, 
not knowing where to begin. The house, 
full of pottery, must be dismantled; Gar- 
dilanne must not discover his treason. 

Tt is hurriedly determined to remove 
the specimens from one other room and 
the guest chamber, to which he can pos- 
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sibly be confined until, at night, the rest 
ean be removed and secreted in the cel- 
lar. The mancuvre is barely accom- 
plished when the redoubtable Parisian 
collector arrives. He has secured a va- 
cation, and will commence to-morrow to 
beat a grand battue in the Nivernais. 
Dalégre’s heart sinks within him; for in 
this tour among the dealers his own oc- 
cupation must inevitably come out. He 
determines to accompany his guest like 
his shadow wherever he moves, in order 
to find some means of turning aside indis- 
creet revelations. At bed-time the guest 
inquires what village the old servant 
Margaret is from, and announces his in- 
tention to talk to her. Most likely she 
will have recollections of seeing some 
pieces among her people which might be 
desirable. Dalégre feels that if such a 
talk is permitted the gossiping old woman 
will betray his secret. During the proc- 
ess of concealing the things in the cellar, 
therefore, he gives her the most alarming 
account of Gardilanne’s purposes in his 
visit. He instructs her, under the heay- 
iest penalties, to appear to be deaf and 
dumb, and assures Gardilanne that she is. 
Sainte-Beuve, who criticised the story 
briefly in his Causeries de Lundi, upon 
its first appearance, speaks of this scene 
of the furtive stowing away of the crock- 
ery in the cellar, the fears entertained 
by Dategre lest the guest should be awak- 
ened by the delicious clicking of the 
wares, or lest he himself should be pre- 
cipitated headlong down the stairs with 
his basket in punishment of his perfidy, 
as one of the most excellent in a book 
which calls itself a description of a unique 
case in moral pathology. 

The Nevers collector is exposed at too 
many points to escape not only harrowing 
annoyance, but ultimate discovery. Lies 
upon lies flow from his tongue. Once, 
by a blunder of Margaret, a lovely mus- 
tard pot was put upon the table. Gar- 
dilanne half closed his eyes, and clacked 
his tongue over it. Dalégre hastened 
to explain, in trepidation, that it was 
an heir-loom, from his grandfather, by 
which he set great store. Later on, a 
faience writing-desk, left in the salon by 
oversight, was discovered. 


‘This also has been handed down’? 
—began Dalegre. 

‘¢ From your grandmother,’ inter- 
rupted Gardilanne, dryly. 

““ Yes,’’ assented Dalegre, humbly. 
“We provincials, you know, live in 
nothing so much as our family tradi- 
tions.’’ 

And still again, the old Margaret, for- 
getful of the admonition she had re- 
ceived, and tired of keeping her tongue 
so long idle, while waiting on the guest 
alone at breakfast, begat to talk to him. 
‘*Monsieur has not much appetite,’’ 
said she. 

He was abstracted, and carried on a 
conversation for some moments without 
thinking of its strangeness. But sudden- 
ly he exclaimed, ‘‘ You are not deaf, 
then?’? 

Pressing her hands desperately over 
her ears, as if it were somehow possible 
to remedy the irreparable blunder, the 
old woman cried at the top of her voice, 
‘¢ Oh, yes, lam! Iam! Iam deaf! I 
am deaf! ’’ 

From this point to the crisis of the 
story, the discovery of the faience vio- 
lin, Dalégre and Gardilanne are as ill 
at ease in each other’s company as two 
galley-slaves dragging the same chain 
and meditating different methods of es- 
cape. They come, upon the last day of 
their rounds, to an old shed full of second- 
hand goods, on the quay. To Dalegre’s 
astonishment, Gardilanne, after a little 
inspection of the interior, appears to be 
impressed with a bulky wardrobe about 
which there is absolutely nothing of in- 
terest, and begins to drive a bargain 
for it. 

‘* Tt is worth a good fifty franes, if it 
is worth a sou,’’ said the proprietor. 

‘Come, now, you are chafling. I 
will give you forty,’? said Gardilanne. 

‘© Why, I can get you a ear-load of 
them for half the money,’’ expostulated 
Daleégre aside. 

After further jockeying, Gardilanne 
promises to think about it. They leave 
the shop. But-no sooner are they again 
at Dalégre’s door than Gardilanne claps 
his hat desperately upon his head, turns 
about, and takes to his heels, leaving his 
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amazed and rotund host completely in 
the lurch. Returning to the dealer, he 
renews the bargaining for the wardrobe. 
Amid the rubbish in the interior, the 
artful collector has discerned the mar- 
velous violin. It sane to him like a rare 
bird from an ignoble thicket. 
bling his eestatic feelings, he affects to 
make light of it as a petty children’s 
toy. 

** Nothing of the kind,’’ said the deal- 
er; ‘that violin is worth six frances, I 
can tell you.”’ 

Gardilanne thought he should be seized 
with vertigo. He was obliged to sit 
Six francs for a treasure worth 
six thousand at least! These are the 
shocks that shorten the collector’s ex- 
istence. ‘I?ll tell you what I’ll do,” 
he managed to say, with a tremulous ef- 
fort at self-control. ‘* Throw in that 
crockery trifle, and I will give you forty 
franes for your I have a 
small nephew to whom I suppose I might 
make it a present.’’ 

The dealer consented, with an appear- 
ance of grumbling. Gardilanne depart- 
ed, with his treasure under his arm. 
‘* But you have not told me where to 
send the wardrobe! ’’ called out the man, 
as he was disappearing, 

“To the bottom of the river!’? he 
muttered, hurrying on. 

Who can picture the condition of Da- 
legre when the marvelous violin, thus 
carried off from under his very nose, 
was shown to him? <A mist swam be- 
fore his eyes; he could hardly see it. 
And the triumphal entry of Gardilanne 
into Paris! Ie was prouder than a con- 
quering general returning from his wars. 

Time did not abate the chagrin of 
Dalegre, but rather increased it. He 
felt at last that he could not live without 
the inestimable treasure. At night he 
dreamed of a St. Cecilia drawing tones 
from it clearer and sweeter than those of 
crystal. He went to Paris to throw him- 
self upon the mercy of Gardilanne. If 
he did not have it, he should die. Ar- 
rived there, he found his friend as full 
as ever of enthusiasm. Ie was assured 
that Paris lived but for faienee. His 
heart failed him, and he dared not pre- 
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fer his preposterous request. He was 
taken to the club, and heard porcelain 
unsparingly denounced. He was intro- 
duced to this one, who collected only 
revolutionary pottery; another, pieces 
with fleur-de-lis ; another, picces with 
game-cocks, of which he had already 
more than seventeen thousand; another, 
whose hobby was shapes of fruits and 
vegetables. Ile saw a thimble of Henri 
Deux ware which had cost six hundred 
and twenty thousand franes, and Ma- 
dame Dubarry’s faience phaeton. He 
passed through a museum of faience 
lions, tigers, and dragons, but Orpheus- 
like he clutched the memory of the fai- 
ence violin to his breast, and passed 
their yawning jaws in safety. 

He resolved to return to his home and 
write what he dared not speak. His 
pathetic letter enhanced the charms of 
the faience violin amazingly, as the fame 
of a willful beauty is increased for whom 
despairing suitors have blown their heads 
off. 

It was read by its proud recipient to 
the faience club in full council. 

Still Gardilanne relented to the ex- 
tent of agreeing to leave it to him in his 
will, Thenceforward, reproach himself 
as he would, Daltgre lived only in the 
hope of the testator’s death. He pre- 
pared the place the violin should oceupy 
upon the wall, and looked forward with 
unceasing desire to the time when he 
should rapturously fix it there. Mean- 
while, it was securing a European repu- 
tation. A Dutch savant, with the sub- 
lime effrontery of his race, published a 
memoir claiming it as of the manufact- 
ure of Delft. Then did every member 
of the faience elub sink his private theo- 
ry and unite in a common rebuke of the 
audacious Hollander. Before all, the 
honor of France must be protected. 

Gardilanne died, and the violin passed 
into the possession of Dalegre. The 
emotions of this poor man seemed to have 
been tried to the limit of endurance. 
But they were to be racked still further. 
While making his elaborate preparations 
for suspending the violin in his cabinet, 
the fancy took him to play an air upon 
it. Ile tightened the screws to secure 
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the proper pitch. More. A faience vio- 
lin is not made to stand the pressure of 
ninety pounds, which the strings at their 
full tension exert. It flew into twenty 
pieces. For a moment the unhappy man 
was mute. Then he rushed in fury upon 
the rest of his museum. His servant 
endeavored to stop him; he hurled her 
against a cabinet of specimens, which 
crashed down and added to the ruin. 
The passers-by rushed in; the fire de- 
partment followed; under their feet the 
remains of the collection were ground to 
powder. Dalézre was stark mad. A 
friend of his gave utterance in a café to 
a witticism, which must be rendered in 
its own tongue: ‘* Dalégre has fallen into 
defaience.”? 

The author, however, is a merciful 
person, who by no means desires to lay 
himself open to the attention of the pro- 
posed society for the protection of read- 
ers. He does not leave us with the 
clamor of this complete catastrophe ring- 
ing in our ears. A supplementary para- 
graph explains that Dalegre had a be- 
nevolent aunt and pretty cousin in the 
place, who took care of him in his sieck- 
ness. He had brain fever for a month, 
during which he dreamed that the world 
was inhabited entirely by faience people, 
who were very polished and brilliant, it 
is true, but declined to have any inter- 
course with each other for fear of spoil- 
ing their enamel. He awoke entirely 
recovered from his delusion. After a 
proper interval, he espoused the pretty 
cousin, who took care never to allow him 
to relapse into it again. 

Such is the vivid account — which the 
unique character and rarity of the vol- 
ume may be an apology for having para- 
phrased at some length — furnished by a 
competent witness of the possible vaga- 
ries of the passion for pottery. Few of 
us would be prepared from any personal 
experience to guarantee it. Its substan- 
tial correctness must rest for the most 
part upon the reputation for accuracy of 
the author, The rage is not easily un- 
derstood by reasonable people. The 
taste itself is less difficult of comprehen- 
sion. It is, with those who possess it, 
a sort of instinct. Lady Mary Wortley 


Montague, indignant at Richardson, for 
some slighting reference to it, and cast- 
ing about for an argument in refutation 
of him, in one of her sprightly letters, 
could find nothing better than that it 
was enjoyed by a prominent person in 
the social world at that time. ‘+I can- 
not forgive him [Richardson],”’ she says, 
‘his disrespect of old china, which is 
below nobody’s taste, since it has been 
the Duke of Argyll’s, whose understand- 
ing has never been doubted either by 
his friends or his enemies.”’ 

But if other reasons were needed than 
the smooth and flowing forms, which 
have properties in common with the 
liquids they are for the most part made 
to contain, the outlines of flower and leaf 
and curling waves and beautiful women, 
the eream and pearl-tinted enamels, the 
dainty patches of color,— pink of sea- 
shells, blue of the sea and of lapis-lazuli 
and turquoise, the ruby reds and opa- 
line iridescence, — doubtless they could 
be found. One is the apparent capa- 
bility for use of even the most elaborate 
specimens. It gives them an air of hon- 
est worth lacking in the gingerbread ar- 
ticles which are solely objects of orna- 
ment. Another is the odd marks, the 
anchors, arrows, crosses, and mono- 
grams, upon the pieces, which show the 
personal interest taken in them by their 
makers, like that of painters in their 
pictures. The great ave of that art of 
which they are the product is again an 
attraction. There are specimens extant 
three thousand years old, as bright in 
color as the day they were made. The 
potter’s wheel is one of the oldest of hu- 
man mechanisms; after centuries of prog- 
ress towards patent side-draught and 
stem-winding improvements, frescoes of 
four thousand years ago in the catacombs 
of Thebes show it to have undergone no 
change. 

More potent than all the rest is per- 
haps some subtle influence emanating 
from the trial by fire. Whatever has 
bravely undergone tribulation diffuses 
an involuntary air of respect for itself 
about it. Yonder pretty vase, of the 
thickness of an ege-shell, has withstood 
a heat.of 4717 degrees. It was not 
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shriveled like a leaf at the first breath of 
the hot blast, but endured its whole fury 
for days, and came forth glorious at last, 
like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
from the fiery furnace. Henceforth the 
ruggedest stone and the hardest metal 
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will corrode while it blooms unchanged 
in its coquettish beauty. As if all pos- 
sible calamities were concentrated in 
that one furious trial, which having 
passed nothing else could harm it, it has 
entered upon an immortal existence. 

W. H. Bishop. 


SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


The Printing-Press. 


Ty boyhood’s days we read with keen delight 

How young Aladdin rubbed his lamp and raised 

The towering Djin whose form his soul amazed, 
Yet who was pledged to serve him day and night. 
But Gutenberg evoked a giant sprite 

Of vaster power, when Europe stood and gazed 

To see him rub his types with ink. Then blazed 
Across the lands a glorious shape of light 
Who stripped the cowl from priests, the crown from kings, 
And hand in hand with Faith and Science wrought 
To free the struggling spirits’ limed wings, 
And guard the ancestral throne of sovereign Thought. 
The world was dumb. Then first it found its tongue, 
And spake,—and heaven and earth in answer rung. 


The Ocean Steamer. 


With streaming pennons, scorning sail and oar, 
With steady tramp and swift revolving wheel, 
And even pulse from throbbing heart of steel, 

She plies her arrowy course from shore to shore. 

In vain the siren calms her steps allure; 

In vain the billows thunder on her keel. 
Her giant form may toss and rock and reel 

And shiver in the wintry tempests’ roar; 

The calms and storms alike her pride may spurn; 

True as a clock she keeps her appointed time. 

Long leagues of ocean vanish at her stern; 

She drinks the air, and tastes another clime, 

Where crowds incurious hear her signal gun, 

Careless as idlers’ greet the rising sun. 
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Tl. 
The Locomotive. 


Whirling along its living freicht it came, 
Hot, panting, fierce, yet docile to command, — 
The roaring monster, blazing through the land 
Athwart the night, with crest of smoke and flame, — 
Like those weird bulls Medea learned to tame 
By sorcery, yoked to plow the Colchian strand 
“In forced obedience unto Jason’s hand. 
Yet modern skill outstripped this antique fame, 
When o’er our plains and through the rocky bar 
Of hills it pushed its ever-lengthening line 
Qf iron roads, —with gain far more divine 
Than when the daring Argonauts from far 
Came for the golden fleece, which like a star 
Hung clouded in the dragon-guarded shrine. 


Ty. 
The Telegraph and Telephone. 


Fleeter than time, across the continent, 
Through unsunned ocean depths, from beach to beach, 
Around the rolling globe Thought’s couriers reach. 
The new-tuned earth, like some vast instrument, 
Tingles from zone to zone; for Art has lent 
New nerves, new pulse, new motion —all to each 
And each to all in swift electric speech 
Bound by a force unwearied and unspent. 
Now lone Katahdin talks with Caucasus, 
The Arctic ice-fields with the sultry south; 
The sun-bathed palm thrills to the pine-tree’s call. 
We for all realms were made, and they for us. 
For all there is a soul, an ear, a mouth; 
And Time and Space are nought. The Mind is all. 


V. 
The Photograph. 


Phebus Apollo, from Olympus driven, 
Lived with Admetus, tending herds and flocks; 
And strolling o’er the pastures and the rocks, 
He found his life much duller than in Heaven. 
For he had left his bow, his songs, his lyre, 
His divinations and his healing skill, 
And as a serf obeyed his master’s will 
One day a new thought waked an old desire. 
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Seven Wonders of the World. 


He took to painting, with his colors seven, 

The sheep, the cows, the faces of the swains, — 
All shapes and hues in forests and on plains. 
These old sun-pictures all are lost, or given 


Away among the gods. 


Man owns but half 


The sun-god’s secret —in the Photograph. 


Vi. 


The Spectroscope. 


All honor to that keen Promethean soul 
Who caught the prismic hues of Jove and Mars; 
And from the glances of the dedal stars, 

And from the fiery sun, the secret stole 

That all are parts of one primeval whole, — 
One substance beaming through creation’s bars 
Consent and peace amid the chemic wars 


Of gases and of atoms. 


Yonder roll 


The planets; yonder, baflling human thought, 

Suns, systems, all whose burning hearts are wooed 
To one confession —so hath Science caught 

Those eye-beams frank whose speech cannot delude — 
How of one stuff our mortal earth is wrought 

With stars in their divine infinitude. 


VIE 


The Microphone. 


The small enlarged, the distant nearer brought 
To sight, made marvels in a denser age. 
But science turns with every year a page 
In the enchanted volume of her thought. \ 


The wizard’s wand no longer now is sought. 
i | =) 


Yet with a cunning toy the Archimage 
May hear from Rome Vesuvius’ thunders rage, 
And earthquake mutterings underground are caught, 


Alike with trivial sounds. 


Would there might rise 


Some spiritual seer, some prophet wise, 

Whose vision would be light to avert the woes 
Born of conflicting forces in the state; 

Some listener to the deep volcanic throes 
Below the surface, —ere we cry, ‘* Too late!” 


1 A letter from Europe in the Boston Daily Ad- 
yertiser says: ‘‘ Cavalier de Rossi went to Naples 
this autumn, to compare with the records at Vesu- 
vius the results he had obtained during the summer 
in his seismic observatory at Rocca di Papa, where, 
with his own especial microphone, he could hear the 
agitation produced by the interior forces of the 


C. P. Cranch. 


earth during the eruption of Vesuvius. De Rossi 
also visited the Solfatara at Pozzuoli, and by his 
microphone the internal labor of the volcano was 
heard in such a surprising manner and with such 
noise that every one present during the examina- 
tion was startled.” 
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GroreGr Batu was the handy man of 
Dicksonville. We always thought that 
if he had been at home we should not 
have burned up, or down, as we did, on 
a certain fatal July night, long remem- 
bered and still quoted. 

For George had gone to Boston, an 
unexpected, unusual event to him and 
to us, who all knew his poverty, for 
although he had worked hard all his 
life he had not made any money. We 
had no gold mines in Dicksonville, and 
the granite rocks scarcely yielded that 
poor article which was called up there 
aliving. The climate was of that early 
New England quality which one of the 
sufferers from it described as ‘‘ nine 
months of winter, and the rest of the 
year pretty cold.’’ He used a stronger 
word, perhaps, in the place of ‘* pret- 
ty,’’ but the principle remains the same. 
We had excellent diamonds in the way 
of wit, mines of gold and silver in the 
virtues of the people; we had all the 
somewhat cold and forbidding puritan in- 
tegrity. ‘* You can’t catch anybody in 
this town a-bein’ dishonest,’’ remarked 
Deacon Gregory. But alas! was not 
that because nobody was smart enough 
to catch them? George, on receiving a 
present from Mr. Osgood (‘* Colonel” 
Osgood we called him, though why this 
title we never could find out) of ten dol- 
lars over and above his wages for dig- 
ging a very superior well, determined on 
the first, greatest, last indulgence of a 
self-denying life. He would go to Bos- 
ton, that Mecca of the New England 
Mohammedan; that holy of holies; that 
home of the mysteries; that Valhalla; 
that favored spot of earth where the 
learning of the East is garnered up; that 
Alexandrine library which has not been 
burned; that home of banks, capital, 
and insurance companies, where all the 
money goes, where the boy shall be sent 
to be educated, the girl to be finished, if 


enough can be pinched, squeezed, ex- 
tracted, bled, out of the poorest farm in 
coldest Northern New England. George 
determined to see Boston. 

The journey then from Dicksonville 
to Boston was not by uninterrupted rail- 
road; there were episodes of connecting 
stage-coach in it which were not hailed 
with that enthusiasm by the travelers 
which now haloes the trips of the ‘ tally- 
ho.’’ No, the nearness to stage-coach- 
ing ina rustic neighborhood, an acquaint- 
ance with a dirty old unwashed vehicle; 
certain not too-thqroughbred horses; the 
bandboxes and bundles of local Mrs. 
Gamps; the buffalo-robes, imperfectly 
‘*cured,’’ perhaps, at first, and long the 
recipients of stale tobacco smoke and 
ammoniacal stable odors, not to speak 
of the familiar contact with an active 
and an industrious peasantry, who had 
not Mohammedan ideas of baths, what- 
ever they might have thought of Mecea, 
—all these surroundings, the cold, the 
jolting, the C springs (more conducive 
to sea-sickness than anything which 
‘ocean, that mighty monster,’’ could 
turn up), had given the stage-coach an 
unpleasant reputation to at least that 
class of personages in Dicksonville who 
had the undesirable notoriety of being 
fastidious in their requirements. But 
to George and his congeners this diver- 
sion of the stage-coach was eminently 
pleasing: that veteran of the road, Bill 
Webster, drove from Dicksonville to 
the cars, and that greater but less sue- 
cessful man, Ira Sprague, drove. ocea- 
sionally, and occasionally acted as ticket- 
taker and ‘conductor aboard of the 
cars ’’ on one of the lesser interregnums 
between Cranberry Centre and Shaker- 
town, where the rails again relapsed into 
ruts, and the coach laboriously dragged 
onward those unfortunates whom steam 
had dropped. 

As for the cars, George distrusted 
them; they looked like ‘* the caravan’? 
to him; an idea of wild beasts was re- 
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motely conveyed to his mind by that 
straight and boxed-up effect. In such a 
sort of thing lions and tigers were now 
and then brought to Dicksonville. Still, 
it was a dash into the unknown, and 
George, the most thorough Yankee who 
ever used his nose as the medium of 
speech, was not disposed to turn his 
back upon steam and progress. It was 
therefore with some natural elevation of 
manner that he mentioned to Jemima, 
his wife, — 

‘*Well! I guess I’ve been up and 
bought me some tickets, and I'll go 
aboard of them cars at Cranberry Cen- 
tre day after to-morrow, and then, if 
them tickets holds good and I ain’t been 
cheated, I’ll git to Boston Thursday 
night, sure as you ’re,alive, Jemimy.”’ 

Jemima was very much alive: she sat 
up all night to finish off a pair of stock- 
ings which she was knitting for George; 
she serubbed his best coat until it shone. 
She was a good creature, and dearly 
loved her lord. It seemed entirely nat- 
ural and proper that he, the superior an- 
imal, should go off pleasuring and leave 
her behind; she only regretted that their 
joint savings had not got them around to 
a better pair of boots for him to wear 
through the glittering splendors of Bos- 
ton streets, of which they both thought 
as the French peasant dreamed of Car- 
cassonne. 

The boots did trouble George; but 
with that heroism of poverty, that sub- 
lime sympathy, that best and loveliest 
courage in all the world, which is to be 
found only between two poor, humble 
souls who have tasted nothing but life's 
crusts, he hid his own shame, as he saw 
that it troubled his wife, and took on a 
jocular tone, which quite reassured her. 

‘“‘ Ho! you git out, Jemimy; you are 
a-gittin’ proud. I expect Boston mud is 
considerable like mud ennywheres else, 
and if I’m a-goin’ to Boston, I’m a-go- 
in’ to see things, — Bunker Hill Monni- 
ment, the State House, and the shippin’. 
I never see a ship yet, nor the Atlantic 
Ocean neither, and I’m a-goin’ to plow 
round, I tell you, Jemimy. Now do you 
s’pose I should wear a pair of new 
boots to doall that in? I should have to 
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put ’em in a trunk to travel with, and 
then leave ’em to Ezra’s whilst I was 
there; don’t you see, Jemimy?  Be- 
sides, when I’ve greased up a little ’? — 

He was going on with his noble false- 
hood, when a little cry from the next 
room stopped him. ‘This was the cry 
of his baby daughter, the thing which 
he and Jemima worshiped most, and 
a pang shot through his heart at the 
thought of leaving her for even a few 
days. He went into the next room and 
got her, and brought her into the kitch- 
en, where Jemima sat sewing. 

She was beautiful, this humble baby, 
— beautiful with sleep’s disarrangement 
of brown curls, with sleep’s dewy moist- 
ure in her great brown eyes, and that 
last touch of rose on lip and cheek which 
the fairy godmother gives to princess 
and peasant alike, when they travel un- 
der her enchantment through her own 
serene land of sleep. Her hands were 
buried in George’s great red beard, as 
they met in their clasp round his neck; 
her cheek was pressed up against his; a 
pair of rosy legs and feet, as rounded and 
as fair as those of Raphael’s immortal 
infant, hung over George’s bare, hairy, 
muscular arm; and her little white night- 
gown revealed the chubby outlines of a 
sweet baby figure. 

‘¢T declare, I most hate to leave her,” 
said the proud owner of the tickets. 

‘* Oh, law,’’ said Jemima, whose turn 
it now was to be heroie, ‘‘ ain’t you ’most 
a fool, George, about that child! As if 
leouldn’t take care of her alone for a 
week or two! For if Ezra’s folks want 
ye to stay, you can stay jest as well as 
not. Mis’ Rutland, she’s been very 
kind. She says I may do the house- 
cleanin’ and carpets this year, and she’s 
gin me all the clothes of her baby that 
died; and I can go and take Mimie, and 
stay there all day, she says, whilst you 
*re gone, and leave the baby with Roxy 
whilst I’m cleanin’; and you need n’t 
trouble about us, because she ’ll pay me 
well. Now you jest go and have a good 
time and enjoy yourself, — Lord knows 
you ’ve worked hard enough for it. And 
I should like a picter of Bunker Hill 
Monniment, I ain’t a-goin’ to deny it.’’ 
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‘Mis’ Rutland is one of the folks 
that the Lord made,”’ said George, with 
a sincere piety. He believed in her as 
a Catholic would have done in his patron 
saint. ‘‘ Riches ain’t spoiled her, no 
way; no, nor trouble don’t harden her 
heart, though I expect she takes that 
’ere death very hard, don’t she? ’’ 

‘“* Yes,’? said Jemima, wiping her 
eyes on her apron. ‘‘ Mr. Rutland, he 
found her shet up in the room with the 
little corpse, and he says, ‘ Gertrude,’ 
says he, ‘this ain’t Christian-like; this 
is rebellin’ against the Lord.’ And she 
says, ‘ Richard, jest let me hold his lit- 
tle feet in my hand one’t more, as I al- 
ways did; you know a mother loves her 
child's little feet and her child’s flesh. 
I'll give him up in a minnit.’? And he 
could n’t say a word, but jest stayed and 
cried, too. And I guess that was jest 
what he ought to have done; and my 
opinion is she’s jest as good and a great, 
sight better than he is, if he is so stiff 
and religious-like.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, Jemimy,”’ said George, ‘‘ don’t 
say such a word. I’ve been a-fishin’ 
with Richard Rutland, and I’ve camped 
out with him many ’s the time. We ’ve 
trained together in the Dicksonville Fu- 
sileers, and till he went off to get his 
eddication we *ve played ball together 
and gone a-shootin’. I know him, man 
and boy, these twenty years. He’s a 
man every inch of him. He’s got mel- 
ancholy and pions lately, and he ain’t 
so pleasant since he got religion; it don’t 
seem to me to be the right kind, no 
how, since it don’t give him no comfort, 
and he’s always a-judgin’ other folks 
now, which he didn’t used to do; but 
he’s all right and you ’ll believe it.’’ 

‘¢He ain't nigh so good a Christian 
as his wife,’’ said Jemima, with wifely 
pertinacity. 

‘* Well, I swan to man, I should like 
to know who is! When she come here, 
just as handsome as a painted picter 
and straight as a popple-tree, and walked 
to church with him, folks said she was 
proud and gay, and warn’t a-goin’ to 
make him a good wife, but I should like 
to jest know what they think now!’’ 

The next morning George had to 
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finish up some odd jobs on Mr. Rut- 
land’s fine place, for he was one of 
those Yankees of faculty who turned his 
hand to leaky roofs, unaccountable chim- 
neys that would smoke, wash-tubs that 
insisted on ungearing themselves, car- 
riages that disintegrated in unexpected 
places. He could not settle down to any 
trade; he was too restless and too versa- 
tile. He loved the woods and streams, 
like a wild Indian, and had he been 
born in England would have been a 
poacher or a gamekeeper; but in New 
England he was the Jack-at-all-trades 
which one finds in nearly every rural 
neighborhood. His good heart and a 
certain natural dignity and honesty had 
barely kept him from being a failure. 

“* Well, George,”’ said Mr. Rutland, 
‘* how about that kitchen chimney? ”’ 

‘¢ Well, sir, I’ve pieced it upa few; I 
guess it’ll last a spell. I’m a-goin’ to 
Boston to-morrow; it ’ll hold on till I 
come back.’’ 

‘Oh, you are going to Boston, are 
you?’ 

“Yes. Ezra, he keeps a liquor store: 
down in Hanover Street, and is pretty 
forehanded, I expect; so I am a-going 
down to visit him. Youremember Ezra, 
don’t you? ”’ 

‘¢ Oh, yes; he caught the largest trout 
I ever saw. Well, George, here’s a 
little money on account to help you to 
enjoy Boston. Better not taste any of 
Ezra’s wares! ”? 

‘© No, sir; thank ye, sir,’’ looking at 
the clean ten-dollar bill which Mr. Rut- 
land had put intohis hand. George be- 
gan to think the sky was raining money. 
‘© You don’t owe me nothin’.’’ 

‘* But I shall some day; come and 
work it out, George,’’ and Mr. Rutland 
walked away in a melancholy manner, 
followed by George’s sincere pity. 

The journey to Boston was a series of 
delightful and unexpected surprises and 
adventures. Ira Sprague proved to be 
all he had hoped for, and more. He was 
‘*forbidden fruit,’? was Ira Sprague, — 
a gambler, and a generous one; a fascina- 
tor of both sexes, and equally dangerous 
to both. Far and wide had his fame 
spread, through Dicksonville and Cran- 
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berry Centre, and George listened to 
him as he talked and handled the ribbons 
with a graceful dash. What a large, 
dissipated, cay, delightful place the world 
was, to be sure! And when George sat 
down to a greasy dinner at Cranberry 
Centre, and a young lady asked him in 
one breath if he would have ‘* roast pork, 
corned beef, codfish, boiled mutton,” 
and later on presented him with the va- 
ried choice of ‘‘ mince pie, apple dump- 
ling, custard pudding,” in the same dul- 
cet tone, accompanied with a shake of 
her black ringlets, Brillat-Savarin din- 
ing with the Rothschild of Paris was 
not more satisfied, gastronomically, than 
George was. 

Ezra met him at the depot, and piloted 
him through the mazes of Boston high- 
ways and by-ways. The splendors and 
immorality of Ezra’s large drinking sa- 
loon, whose walls were ornamented with 
a picture of a lady insufficiently clad as 
to skirts, George thought, and who stood 
on one foot while the other was extended 
in air; and another of a gentleman who 
was even less sufficiently supplied with 
shirts, and who was engaged in break- 
ing another gentleman’s nose, struck 
George’s untrained senses unpleasantly. 
He did not find Ezra improved, either, 
althongh he had store clothes on, and 
was kind and hospitable. When Ezra 
took him into the back shop and intro- 
duced him to a very showy lady as his 
wife, George did not feel at his ease with 
her, either. She was not so neat as Je- 
mima, nor so pretty, although she had 
on a silk dress, finer by far than any- 
thing Jemima had ever owned. Alto- 
gether, he was conscious of himself, 
poor fellow, for the first time in his 
life, and the antiquated cut of his Sun- 
day coat, his bell- crowned beaver, and, 
above all, his dilapidated boots all came 
home to him in a miserable and degrad- 
ing sense of unfitness. He was ashamed 
to be ashamed, too, which is the worst 
of all the forms of shame, — at least the 
most painful. For an hour or two he 
wished himself back in Dicksonville, 
and thought of the morrow with dread 
rather than pleasure. It seemed to him 
that every eye in crowded Boston would 
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be upon him, and every mouth would 
express contempt for his outlandish ap- 
pearance. But the good night’s sleep, 
a very robust breakfast, and Ezra’s 
real good nature brought back George’s 
natural dignity, and he sauntered forth 

to see the ‘‘shippin’,’?? gradually much 
comforted that nobody looked at him. 
All the nen he met were hurrying along, 
looking on the ground or straight before 
them. He wondered what Boston folks 
were so anxious about, and where all 
the rich ones were, who had nothing to 
do but to amuse themselves. Down on 
the wharf he was spoken to by some 
saucy boys, who alluded to his hat, but 
he found it did n’t hurt much, and one 
group of sailors looked at him admiring- 
ly, for he was tall and strongly built, 
and asked him if he did n’t want to ship 
for a voyage. The immense picture of 
the ocean and commerce and a great, 
busy town finally did for him all that he 
had dreamed, and when, late in the after- 
noon, Ezra took him up to see the State 
House and the Common and the Han- 
cock House, which was then standing, 
and ought to be standing now, the poor 
country fellow thought that he had in- 
deed tasted of the joys of travel. 

‘© Well, I swan! ’?’ said he. 
wish Jemima was here! ’’ 

It was another and more sincere way 
of saying, 

* But one thing lacks these banks of Rhine, 

Thy gentle hand to hold in mine.’’ 
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He got home very hungry to a supper- 
dinner, which included amongst its mul- 
titudinous blessings a chowder, of which 
George’s taste approved. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘* that’s as good a 
meal of vittles as ever I eat in my life,’’ 
and he began to like his sister-in-law 
better. 

The next week was a dream of de- 
lights. Ezra found means to introduce 
a better pair of boots and a more mod- 
ern hat without hurting the feelings of 
his brother, and took him to the theatre 
and to the cireus, and to see the origi- 

nal of the dancing lady on the wall. 
She did not please. him at all; he liked 
a tragedy, e exceedingly, but just of all 
he liked to go and hear music. 
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Ezra knew a great many musicians. 
They came to refresh themselves at his 
counter frequently, for Polyhymnia is a 
thirsty muse. These disciples of hers 
left tickets behind them, which George 
was at liberty to use. So the poor, un- 
educated countryman, having a taste 
for high enjoyment hidden in his rough 
organization of which he had fo suspi- 
cion, realized a sort of blind, undiscrim- 
inating rapture when he heard, for the 
first time, a great oratorio, and, without 
knowing at all what he was about, ap- 
plauded in the right places, and knew 
as well how to be pleased as if he had 
actually been born in Boston. No one 
could suspect George of affectation, or 
a desire to appear to love music when 
he did not. No, that last infirmity of 
feeble minds; that most ponderous, use- 
less insincerity; that farce which amuses 
nobody, least of all the actor in it; 
that ruse which deceives nobody, a pre- 
tended enthusiasm for music, was not 
one of George’s temptations. 

Tt was after a week of varied and de- 
lightful excitements, that had widened 
the views of the useful inhabitant of 
Dicksonville, that Ira Sprague sought 
him out in the deep recesses of the gal- 
lery of the Tremont Temple, where he 
sat listening gravely and happily to the 
strains of the oratorio of Moses. 

A splendid female voice was rendering 
one of the solos with intense expression 
and feeling. 

Tra Sprague had become a great friend 
to George. Ezra’s saloon was one of 
Tra’s haunts, and there, after a day’s fa- 
tigues, the cool gambler still found nerve 
and taste for afew games, which George 
watched when not too sleepy, but never 
joined in. 

Perhaps it was not principle, perhaps 
it was only stupidity, or lack of money, 
which kept George from this tremendous 
temptation and excitement. He did not 
care for cards, except that he liked to 
have his fortune told, and had always 
believed that the old woman who pre- 
dicted that he was to marry Jemima was 
a sorceress. He knew how to play fox 
and geese, with corn or beans on a board 
which he had made himself, but cards 
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were beyond or above him, or beneath 
him, as the ease might be; and to Ira’s 
honor be it said, he would have starved 
before he would have plucked the clean 
ten- dollar bill from George’s pocket, 
where it rested (thanks to Ezra’s gener- 
osity) until part of it was spent for a 
‘sharnsome caliker’’ for Jemima, and 
a bonnet which looked like Hanover 
Street, perhaps, more than it did like 
Beacon Street. 

Still, if every dress that Worth sends 
out folds half the affectionate good-will 
within its gorgeous draperies that lay 
done up in that red and yellow “ cal- 
iker;’’ if any Parisian bonnet surrounds 
a face as honest and beaming as Jemi- 
ma’s was — 

But here comes George’s tragedy. Per- 
haps he had taken in his modicum of hap- 
piness; the intensity of the flavor had 
been so great that it made up for its 
brevity. 

But it went to Ira’s sympathetic gam- 
bler-heart to see him sitting there, mouth 
wide open, eyes starting from his head, 
and his hands, which were three times 
as large as Ira’s, grasping his knees, his 
whole frame instinct with enjoyment as 
the singer threw out her bird-like notes 
and trills. 

When the song was finished, George 
turned and saw Ira sitting beside him. 

He was George’s telegraph, his post- 
office, his medium. Driving every day 
from Cranberry Centre to the railroad, 
and coming thence to Boston, he brought 
the Dicksonville news through in a day. 

Life was simpler; it did not take so 
many men to manage a railroad then as 
it has done since, — a fact which the di- 
rectors remember now with a sense of 
unappreciated blessings. There was no 
sensitive wire then, as now, which flashed 
more bad news than it did good, and 
performed the doubtful service of letting 
us know several hours earlier than we 
wished the evil tidings which proverb- 
ially travel fast. 

‘© Well, what’s the news?’’ asked 
George. 

‘‘ Well, I dunno; guess there ain’t 
much,’’ said Ira, who had a part to 
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“Tra, you ain’t a-lookin’ well,’’ said 
George, struck with the pallor which 
spread over Ira’s thin, well-cut face. 
“This ’ere a-playin’ and a-drinkin’ all 
night, and a-drivin’ all day, ain’t no life 
that’s a-goin’ to last a man. Neow 
you’re too good a feller to throw your- 
self away; why can’t you come up to 
Dicksonville and farm it awhile, Ira, and 
kinder rest and git some flesh onto yer 
bones? You’ve got good bones in you,”’ 
said George, looking at Ira’s thin, delicate 
chest, and striving to pay him some phys- 
ical compliment which should not be too 
transparently false, ‘‘ but you ’re a-killin’ 
of yourself, now, ain’t you, Ira? ”’ 

‘¢J] dunno,’’ said Ira. ‘I’ve been a 
pretty bad lot ever since I was a shaver. 
I guess there ain’t much wuth savin’ in 
me, no how.’’ 

‘¢ That ain’t no way to talk,’’ said 
George. 

‘‘My mother died, my father licked 
me, and my step-mother starved me. 
The girl I liked, she went off with an- 
other man, and I ain’t got very good 
health,’’ said Ira, who had become won- 
derfully communicative about himself. 
‘« Soif I like to play cards and get drunk 
I dunno as it ’s anybody’s business.’ 

‘“* Well, neow, Ira, git married and 
settle down, and I tell you you’ll feel 
different. Git some good girl like Je- 
mimy. Why, if it warn’t for that Bun- 
ker Hill cellebration, I’d ha’ been home 
yisterday, I tell you. 
wants me tu stay over, but I want to see 
Jemimy and the baby that bad’? — 

‘* George,’’? said Ira, hurriedly, ‘if 
you “ll go home and go to bed, and git a 
good night’s sleep, I will, too. I won’t 
play to-night, and perhaps I shall feel 
better to-morrer.’’ 

“¢ Well, I will,’’ said George, delight- 
ed at the effect of his advice. 

The next morning at daylight Ira 
called George, and sat down on the bed 
by his side. 

‘¢ George,’’ said he, ‘¢I guess you’d 
better git up and go home along of me, 
to-day.”’ 

ey 2? 

‘¢ Well, there ’s bad news to Dickson- 
ville, — half of it burned up nicht afore 
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last, and Mr. Rutland, I expect he got 
some bruised. Mis’ Rutland, she sent 
down a line to the agent to have you 
come up as soon as you could.”’ 

‘© Why did n’t you tell me last night? ”? 

‘* Because I thought you might as well 
have a night’s sleep. Come along,’’ and 
Tra went off to his tickets. 

In vain did George ask for particulars 
of the fire from all he met. He remem- 
bered afterward how everybody shunned 
him, and how queer it all was. 

Not until Ira got him on top of the stage 
on that wild part of the road where you 
first see the mountain top, — that mount- 
ain which is the pride, the beauty, of 
Dicksonville; so gray in winter, so blue 
in summer (with such a royal purple at 
sunset and when you were in love!); 
that mountain, the confidant of all your 
moods from childhood onward to old age; 
that sympathetic, seeret-keeping mount- 
ain, — not till Iva saw the mountain did 
he feel inspired to speak and to tell his 
dreadful news. 

‘* George, old man,’’ said he, ‘‘ I’ve 
got suthin bad to tell you.’’ 

‘¢ I knew it,’? said George, beginning 
to shake, ‘I’ve felt it all day,’’ and 
he grasped the iron rail of the stage, as 
if to keep from falling. ‘* Out with it, 
Tva,’’ said he, ina minute. ‘I can’t 
bear this, no how. Mr. Rutland —he’s 
dead — or the baby— No, no! the 
baby warn’t burnt up’? — And at this 
thought the poor fellow threw his arms 
wildly in the air. 

‘© No,’? said Ira. ‘* I guess I'll slacken 
up these ’ere horses a piece as we ’re 
a-goin’ uphill, and you can git down and 
walk a spell through the timber here. 
Ill stop for you to Sparhawks’ tavern, 
if you ain’t there, five minutes, when I 
drive up. George, wus ’n that. Je- 
mimy — George — hold up!”’ 

Ira put one of his thin but wiry arms 
around George’s great surging frame, 
while he held his four horses with the 
other hand. Card playing, midnight or- 
gies, days’ works through summer’s heat 
and winter’s cold, had not destroyed the 
strencth of his arm or the native good- 
ness of his heart; some honest fibre re- 
mained in both. 
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There was no one to witness this scene, 
but the blue sky was above them and the 
great mountain was before them. Had 
they had witnesses, these two descend- 
ants of the Puritans might have suffzred 
all the tortures of the rack before either 
would have betrayed such sentiments as 
sympathy ortenderness. As it was, even 
the great mountain, respecting their ret- 
icence, drew a veil of cloud over his stern 
face, and left them alone with Heaven. 

‘“‘ Jemimy got frightened in the fire, 
and jumped from a third-story win- 
der. Mr. Rutland went up on a ladder 
and saved the baby. She is all right, 
but Jemimy ’s dead, poor girl, and Mr. 
Rutland ’s pretty badly burned. Now, 
George, be a man!”’ 

The two or three passengers in the 
stage saw George get off to walk, as 
they reached the foot of a steep ascent, 
and noticed that when he got on, an hour 
later, he looked old and shrunken. 

Tra threw his reins and _ticket-box 
to Bill Webster, and quietly assuming 
charge of George, as if he had been a 
child, brought home the poor stricken 
fellow from his pleasure trip to Boston 
to his desolate existence. 


“We who saw that fire at Dicksonville 
never forgot Mr. Rutland’s conduct dur- 
ing the night which held for all of us 
losses and sorrows, but for George so 
bitter a tragedy. 

The town was built along a broad 
street, —all the business part and the 
poorer dwellings crowded together, with 
the culpable carelessness of American 
villages. Built of wood, a dry season 
and a match, a favorable wind and the 
sound sleep of quiet, hard-working peo- 
ple were all that was needed; a confla- 
gration was certain. When we saw how 
the flame darted out of Mr. Brown’s tay- 
ern roof, caught on Smith’s saddler’s 
shop, leaped to Mr. Pierson’s ambitious 
bookstore, and enveloped the only tene- 
ment house of the village, in which poor 
Jemima was sleeping off the fatigue of 
honest toil, we paused, and wondered 
why we had not burned up every night 
of our lives. Loud on the drowsy ear 
of the sleepers rang a clarion voice, and 
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clearer still the high soprano of a woman, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Rutland, who saw the 
flame first from their high position on 
the hill, came down to help us, armed 
with presence of mind, educated intelli- 
gence, the courage which springs from 
training as well as that which springs 
from instinet. Out of the houses rushed 
the sleepy, half-dressed, frightened peo- 
ple; some went mad with terror; some 
threw the proverbial looking - glass out 
of the window; others brought down the 
equally tiresome feather-bed; a few cool 
heads organized a line of women to pass 
water buckets; and a few men got out 
the one insufficient hose of the village. 
‘* Where ’s George Ball? Why ain’t he 
here? He can manage this ’ere thing,’’ 
said a hundred incompetent voices, as 
they tried and failed to bring a stream 
of water to bear on the Niagara of flame, 
which began to fall as it had risen, and 
defied in either case the feeble interpo- 
sition of man. 

However, Mr. Rutland, who had set 
the bells ringing and had wakened the 
people, soon got command. He seemed 
to be a dozen men. He was a natural 
leader. Finding himself at the head of 
an army that night, for the first time in 
his life, the quiet country gentleman, 
the religious zealot, the melancholy ab- 
stractionist, became a hero. He trod 
burning rafters with impunity; he di- 
rected a body of men to go into an at- 
mosphere of fire and smoke, and they 
obeyed him as if they were his slaves; 
whatever order he gave, it was instantly 
earried out; he brought fainting women 
and half-crazed men from houses which 
were tumbling about their heads. Him- 
self blackened, covered with smoke and 
water, he still stood forth against the 
flames, a tall, fine, heroic figure, one 
which we who saw can never forget, be- 
cause, perhaps, he had entirely forgotten 
himself. 

His wife meantime was keeping order 
and sway over the half-distracted band 
of women, sometimes passing the buck- 
ets of water. She kept her eyes on the 
progress of the flames, and in her clear, 
beautiful voice, so silvery and so dis- 
tinct that it rose above the bells and 
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the din of the crashing timbers, told of 
a new danger, or of some point which 
should be defended. 

One cannot measure time during a 
fire; it annihilates that, as well as every- 
thing else. Therefore it is impossible 
to say how long a time had elapsed he- 
fore she was heard to cry out, — 

“¢ Richard! Richard! George’s family! 
Where — where is poor Jemima? ”” 

At that moment, looking up toward 
the third story of the tenement house, 
which we all supposed was entirely emp- 
tied of its inhabitants, we saw a white 
figure at the window. 

The whole of the lower story was on 
fire; the miserable one staircase which 
had sufficed for the four or five families 
was a long stream of flame; the smoke 
rose in terrific gusts and clouds. A loud 
shriek was heard, and before she could 
be warned or saved poor Jemima, prob- 
ably half asleep, or crazed with terror, 
had thrown herself from the window, and 
lay on the ground, in her long white 
nightgown, quite dead. 

This catastrophe had drawn the hus- 
band and wife together. They stood a 
moment, looking at the dead woman and 
at each other. 

‘¢ The baby!’? gasped Mrs. Rutland. 

“¢ Yes,”’ said Richard Rutland. ‘* Men, 
those ladders!’ 

‘‘ No, sir, —no, no! No, it is certain 
death!’ replied a dozen voices. 

«¢ The ladders,’’ said Rutland quietly, 
but with a force which was as irresisti- 
ble as death itself. 

A dozen men sprang to the front and 
brought the ladders; they were scarcely 
long enough, but two heroes came out 
of the ranks, two young men, who de- 
manded the right to share the danger 
with Mr. Rutland. 

One was the village dandy, the man 
who wore long hair and played the gui- 
tar; the other was the young minister, 
who was supposed by Deacon Gregory 
to be a milksop. Nature hides her 
heroes in strange places. Mr. Rutland 
accepted their offer by placing a hand 
on the shoulder of each. 

Up they went, a man at a time, over 
the shaky ladders, —Edmund Ely, the 
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dandy, as we called him in derision, last. 
When he had reached the second story 
we saw him make a eat-like jump, and, 
catching on a window-sill, swing himself 
in, and then disappear in the burning 
house. Mr. Rutland had reached the 
last rung of the ladder, and yet was far 
from the window out of which poor Je- 
mima had thrown herself. 

Then we saw Mr. Ford, the young 
clergyman, stretch two long arms out 
and clasp the narrow window-sills above 
him on either side. We did not under- 
stand this manceuvre until we saw Mr. 
Rutland gradually rising, and we found 
that he was being raised on the shoul- 
ders of the muscular Christian, who was 
prolonging the ladder with his own body. 

This act of extraordinary strength 
and presence of mind raised a shout in 
the crowd, and as Mr. Rutland disap- 
peared in the burning house, Jim Slo- 
cum, our favorite horror, wit, and infidel, 
remarked, — 

‘« Well, that ’ere action is a-convert- 
in’? me to the Christian religion consid- 
erable more than many of his sermons 
does.’’ 

At this moment Edmund Ely appeared 
at the window into which he had jumped. 
‘* Another ladder here, men! ’’ said he. 
‘*Mr. Rutland can’t go down as he 
came.” 

It was there instantly, as Mr. Rutland 
came staggering through the now blind- 
ing smoke with something done up in a 
blanket. 

Ile was two stories from the ground, 
and as he stood there we saw that he 
fumbled blindly with one hand; yet with 
Ely’s assistance he got one foot out of 
the window and on the rung of the lad- 
der. At that momenta great tongue of 
flame started up and seemed to twine 
around Ely like a snake, but he stood 
holding the ladder while Mr. Rutland 
descended ; half-way down Mr. Rutland 
reeled; and would have fallen, but Mr. 
Ford, on the parallel ladder, again ex- 
tended a Jong arm and saved him. Be- 
fore he reached the ground a dozen arms 
were ready to catch him and the uncon- 
scious child, who had slept through the 
whole affair; nor did she know until she 
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was a woman what she had cost three 
brave men. 

Mr. Rutland sank into the arms of his 
wife, exhausted and badly burned. 

The dandy Edmund Ely was quite 
scorched; his beauty and dandyism were 
all burned away, but Sarah Crosby, whom 
he had been courting unsuccessfully for 
years, ran forward and embraced him, 
smoke and all, and married him as soon 
as he could stand up, after his wounds 
were healed. 

Mr. Ford had undoubtedly searred his 
white hands for life, and had lamed his 
shoulders, but he had preached a most 
eloquent discourse, which moved the 
hearts of the largest and most attentive 
audience he had ever had. One great act 
of humanity and personal courage gave 
him a hold on many beside Jim Slocum. 
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‘* We have a great duty to perform, 
George,”’ said Mrs. Rutland, as he stood 
at the door, twirling his hat, after the 
funeral of poor Jemima. 

‘Thank God for that!’’ said George. 
“¢ You Il let me wait on him? ’”’ 

‘© Yes, George. I could not trust any- 
body else,’’ said she, simply, but laying 
a soothing balm on the poor bleeding 
heart as she did so. 

It was this woman’s mission to do the 
gentle, the kind, the tender, the thought- 
ful thing through life. Some-people said 
that it was native generosity, natural 
goodness; that it cost her nothing, and 
therefore was not praiseworthy. Others 
said that it was religion; that Christian 
counsel and change of heart had done 
it. Nobody knew what did it, but we all 
knew we had one amongst us ‘* who saw 
life steadily, and saw it whole.’’ We 
knew that while she found it well to be 
patient, cheerful, truthful, and merciful, 
it was worth the effort in a somewhat 
unsatisfactory world to be as she was, 
cheerful, patient, truthful, and merciful. 

For God had put a heavy burden on 
her. Richard Rutland came out of that 
night’s work a maniac. No doubt a dis- 
ease of the brain had been developing 


itself for some time, and had changed 
the once cheerful man into the melan- 
choly zealot. He was injured physic- 
ally; his health was gone; and yet, with 
a certain remnant of strength, he was 
left to suffer and to float, a dismasted 
wreck, destined to give trouble and an- 
noyance for two years before he died to 
every one around him. For his mental 
disease assumed that form which is the 
hardest to understand and to endure, 
and which no word can express except 
the New England phrase ‘‘ hatefulness.”” 
To be ‘‘ ugly and hateful’? in New En- 
gland means something which it means 
nowhere else: it is a sort of compressed 
human verjuice, a bitter extract of all 
the most aggravating forms of bad tem- 
per. ‘Real ugly,” also, is one way of 
putting it. There is no dignified, pa- 
thetic badness about it. It is the nag- 
cing, insufferable, mean, and sometimes 
violent expression of ungoverned pas- 
sions, united to the incessant activity of 
the Tasmanian devil, as described by 
naturalists. 

No one can wonder, in watching such 
a case, that the uninstructed regarded 
maniacs as possessed by devils, and that 
the usual eure was whipping. Richard 
Rutland fell into good hands. There 
was no limit to his wife’s patience, no 
sort of boundary to George’s respectful 
service and watchful care. He was the 
best of keepers to the most trying of pa- 
tients. When Mr. Rutland could not 
bear the sight of him, which was fre- 
quently the case, he would lie outside of 
his door, like a Faithful dog. When Rut- 
land was well enough to go ont, he would 
take him fishing. He would lead him 
forth to those cool recesses of the forest 
which the meandering brook and the 
trout love, and with infinite tact lure him 
back to the days of boyhood and youth, 
before the cloud came. Often and often 
he with giant strength saved him from 
suicide, and held him in his strong arms 
until the paroxysm passed. 

When the man of intellect and culture 
awoke, as he would do, in the diseased 
brain, and Rutland wished to return to 
the society of his wife and friends, it 
was touching to see George withdraw, 
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conscious that for a moment his watch 
was unnecessary; that he, the poor, un- 
educated man, was no longer on duty; 
that he was not sufficient for the needs 
of his beloved patient. He saw it, and 
acted upon it with all the delicacy of a 
gentleman. Then it came Mr. Ford’s 
turn, and remembering that night of the 
fire, he studied the phases of moral and 
intellectual disease in the unhappy man, 
and forgave that which he could not un- 
derstand. 

One single agreeable thing remained 
to reunite the three, and that was musie. 
Mrs. Rutland was a cultivated musician; 
she sang, she played the organ and the 
piano and the harp, — that most thrill- 
ing, natural, and touching instrument, 
which once soothed Saul, the first great 
maniac of whom we read. 

George, with his little girl on his knee, 
would sit outside, in some convenient 
waiting-room, while this St. Cecilia sang 
or played to her husband. It was a 
rest, a comfort, a joy, for hours to all 
three, — certainly to George, who had 
been for years, unknown to himself, a 
musical enthusiast. The bugle of the 
Dicksonville Fusileers, indifferently toot- 
ed by Deacon Doolittle, and the drum 
and fife, played with military fervor, but 
with warlike disregard of time and tune, 
had always distressed George, he knew 
not why. He, however, dutifully marched 
to them, and obeyed their discordant 
call, supposing that as the music pleased 
everybody else in the regiment, he must 
have been in the wrong. He did like to 
hear old Washington Sambo — who sold 
ginger-pop on the field of Mars when 
the yearly muster was in progress — sing 
Jim Crow and Yankee Doodle, little 
knowing at the time that Washington 
Sambo had a baritone which wouid have 
made his fortune with Christy’s Min- 
strels, and a musical ear which left Dea- 
con Doolittle at a harmonious distance. 
His naturally correct musical sense re- 
ceived its full benediction in the singing 
of Mrs. Rutland. It had one greater joy 
in the future, but that was a long way 
off. 

God vouchsafed Richard Rutland a 
few hours of sanity before he died. It 
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was a great comfort to his religious 
friends, who had begun to be seriously 
troubled at what they considered an un- 
just providence, that one of the elect, 
such a saint and such a hero as he had 
been, should be thus unmercifully dealt 
with. His head was on his wife’s bo- 
som, his hand in hers, when George was 
called in to take his last words. 

“George, old fellow,’’ said he, with 
the beautiful old smile, which poor 
George remembered from the early days, 
‘*T see it all now; you will forget and 
forgive? Ihave been unjust and cruel 
to Gertrude and to you, often and often. 
It was wrong here,’’? and he touched 
his head. ‘‘ She understands,’’ he said, 
pressing his wife’s hands; ‘‘ she always 
understood me. Don’t ery, George; I 
cannot stand that. Go and bring me 
your little girl.” 

George crept out and got the baby. 
She was nearly three years old, now, —a 
sweet, brown-eyed creature, like one of 
Correggio’s children; shy as a young 
fawn; a fresh, strong, large-limbed child; 
a daughter of the people. 

‘« She was worth saving,’’ said Rich- 
ard Rutland, with the old smile; ‘‘ bring 
her here. I give her—I give her a dy- 
ing man’s blessing,’’ and he touched her 
brown curls with his pale hand. 

‘“*Now bring me my own children.’’ 
And George saw him no more until he 
took up his sad vigil by the silent, mar- 
ble-like face and figure, to which in its 
majesty and grace came back the early 
beauty and serenity of Richard Rutland, 
which George remembered so well. 


Il. 


“So George and his little girl lives 
there, do they ?’’ remarked Ira Sprague 
to Bill Webster, as they walked down 
the village street one Sunday afternoon, 
in all the glory of store clothes, shiny 
hats, and conspicuous breastpins in un- 
naturally starched shirt bosoms, which 
had a sort of mosaic effect, as if they 
were not parts of the general whole. 

‘¢Yes. My wife, says she to me, Mis’ 
Rutland she let George have his little 
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girl for company, and kinder pensioned 
off Roxy, too, who is a-gittin’ old; and 
George’s sister, an awful thin creetur, 
from the farm, but I guess a nice, smart, 
capable woman, she come down and tuk 
care of the house ; and that little girl 
she sets at the head of the table, and 
is as pert as a peacock. I expect from 
what I hear that she’s dreadful smart at 
the deestrict school, and she plays the 
pianner like all git out.’’ 

*¢ Mis’ Rutland pays that Eyetalyan 
feller for her lessons, don’t she? ’’ said 
Ira, who had a noble American disdain 
for all foreigners, especially musical ones. 

“Oh, I expect so. Mis’ Rutland, she 
never forgets nobody. She give George 
that cottage and piece of ground; he 
ought to be considderble forchanded ; 
and she’s a-eddicatin’ the girl for a 
music teacher, I guess.’’ 

** Well, she’s a good woman, although 
she has aged considderble since he died,” 
remarked Ira, who had an eye for youth 
and beauty. ‘‘ Her own darters are git- 
tin’ to be quite lumps of girls, — ain’t 
they ?”? 

‘© Oh, law, yes,’’ said Bill Webster. 
*¢ A-goin’ to Europe, I expect. Let’s 
see; it’s eleven years, ain’t it, since Rut- 
land died ?’’ 

‘« Expect it is; it was a spell before the 
cars run into Dicksonville, when we was 
both a-drivin’ stage.’’ 

“«Yes,’? said Bill Webster, sighing 
heavily and stretching his arms in air, 
partly to relieve him of the géne of his 
Sunday coat, partly to revive old asso- 
ciations of the reins and of that whip 
which had once reached, with tingling 
emphasis, the ear of the off leader, and 
descended with cutting force on the flank 
of a recalcitrant nigh wheeler. ‘*?T ain’t 
no use talking,’ said Bill, with morbid 
disdain of the present as contrasted with 
the immediate past, —‘‘ ’t ain’t no use 
talking, them days was livelier and bet- 
ter’n these, if you du git to Boston in 
five hours. I’ve been froze and thawed, 
and wet to the skin and dried, till I 
cracked like a mackeril, and so ’ve you, 
Tra, on top of them stages; but I liked it 
as well agin as I do to be aboard of them 
cars, a-gittin’ dust into my eyes and 
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throat, till I feel like a fust-class funeral, 
anyhow.”’ 

‘ Yes,’’ said Ira, with a hollow cough. 
“°T ain’t agreein’ with me nuther.’’ 

Evidently not, for’ although he had 
lasted longer than George had predicted, 
Ira was now doomed, and he knew, 
or thought he knew, poor fellow, that 
he was not long for this world. Some 
remembered sympathy took him in to 
George’s cottage. 

A tall, slender, graceful girl opened 
the door. ‘‘ Straight as an ellum-tree,’’ 
said Ira to himself. ‘* Hullo,’’ said Ira, 
“*be you George Ball’s little girl? ”’ 

‘*T am his danchter Mimie,”’ said the 
child, somewhat haughtily. 

‘© Well, is he to home ?”’ 

‘© No, but he will be, in a short time. 
Won’t you walk in?”’ 

Tra was no longer the devastator of 
female peace of mind which he had been 
ten years agone. He was now a thin, 
elderly-looking man, slightly bald and 
bent over, but there was a handsome 
fave and large black eyes left, and that 
something which in more cultivated cir- 
cles would have been called distingué 
about the man. 

Enough to alarm aunt Sophronia, 
“the awful thin creetur ’? of Bill Web- 
ster’s reminiscences, who ran up into 
Roxy’s room and informed the now dis- 
abled veteran that ‘‘ Ira Sprague, the 
awful gambler, was down-stairs a-talkin’ 
to Mimie, and he ought to be driv rite 
out o’ the house, heddn’t he, Roxy?’ 

Aunt Sophronia had never been at- 
tractive or dangerous to the ravening 
wolf man, but like many women to whom 
fascination has been denied, she had at 
least suffered, the compensating terror. 
She had never walked alone of a moon- 
lit night that she had not expected capt- 
ure, nor had she ever, even after fifty- 
eight summers of meritorious though un- 
tempted celibacy, heard a man’s voice 
that she did not suspect an offer of 


“some kind, honorable or otherwise, to 


be lurking behind it. The care that she 
took of charms which had never existed, 
and the suspicions she endured of woo- 
ers who never came and never wooed, 
would have sufficed for battalions of 
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Helens of Troy. It is probable that a 
proper regard for the honor of her fam- 
ily was the only motive which induced 
aunt Sophronia to change her cap and 
gown, put on her false curls, and cast one 
last, long, lingering look at the glass be- 
fore she went down to drive the wolf 
from the fold. 

No more bitter sensation of envy had 
ever visited the breast of elderly female 
than she experienced, on entering the 
room, to see Mimie in a very composed 
manner doing the honors, while George, 
who had erept in from the cabbage gar- 
den, was entertaining Ira, with a grati- 
fied smile. 

‘¢ My aunt,’’ said Mimie, rising grace- 
fully, and introducing Sophronia, as she 
had seen Mrs. Rutland present her 
guests. 

‘¢ How de do marm!’’ said Tra, searce- 
ly looking at the irate cap and curls. 
“Ye see, George, I did n’t think as your 
little girl was so nigh growed up.” 

‘« Yes, she’s nigh onto fourteen, ain’t 
you, Mimie? And you’d ought to hear 
her play the pianner! Mimie, give us a 
tune.’” 

‘‘ Not Sunday afternoon, I hope!” 
said aunt Sophronia. 

‘© Oh, now, Sophrony, don’t you be so 
darned superstitious! Ain’t music good 
anyhow? I expect what Mimic ’d do 
would n’t hurt Ira nor me.’’ 

«¢T’d yvather not, father,’? said Mi- 
mie, with ready tact. ‘If Mr. Sprague 
will call to-morrow, I will play for him 
as well as I can.’’ 

‘Well, that ’Il do. Come along, Tra; 
we ’Il go out and smoke in the shed.” 

So aunt Sophronia’s suspicions simply 
had the effect of bringing Ira to the 
house again and again, and of subject- 
ing Mimie to a great deal of annoyance 
from the speeches of the two elderly un- 
educated and vulgar women who hap- 
pened to be her guardians. 

It would be interesting to see a colony 
of young people, for once, educated with- 
out having the seed of suspicion sown in 
their minds. It is nota natural growth; 
it is a parasite insidiously introduced 
by the cankered and disappointed, in 
nine cases out of ten. No doubt it is 
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well to warn a young girl against the 
advances of aman of bad character, but 
is not the danger a thousand times exag- 
gerated by some over-suspicious friend ? 
How much better to trust to that armor 
of honest thought, natural purity, and 
native good sense which is so often the 
dowry of our young girls! How touch- 
ing itis to hear a young person defend 
a friend against the attacks of his or 
her elders! We should refrain from 
brushing the dew off the grape of early 
belief. When Mrs. Rutland allowed 
George to take his little daughter home 
out of her luxurious nursery, she obeyed 
that kind heart and faultless instinet of 
hers which never failed her. She knew 
that the poor laboring man had a right 
to his little daughter’s love and sympa- 
thy and companionship, and that it could 
not be entirely his if the girl were reared 
in habits of luxury, apart from him. So 
she had pensioned off her old nurse, 
Roxy, to keep the house and take care of 
the little child. George and Roxy had 
a good old comfortable hatred of each 
other, which kept up between them asort 
of healthful quarrel, but both loved and 
cared for the little girl. Sophronia had 
been an after-thought. Mrs. Rutland did 
regret her introduction into the fam- 
ily, with her petty narrowness and ab- 
surd old coquetry, but it was inevitable. 

For Mimie, this brand snatched from 
the burning, was developing into one 
of those splendid and gifted creatures 
vouchsafed to us now and then, to show 
what nature can do if she chooses. She 
had always been beautiful, from her cra- 
dle. The red hair of her father and the 
black eyes of her mother had met in her, 
softened in the one case and deepened 
in the other, until both had reached a 
sort of perfection which we occasionally 
find in the old masters, who loved these 
reddish-brown beauties. 

Her complexion was of the highest 
degree of excellence. San did not tan 
it, nor wind redden it. Its lovely red 
and white suggested May-flowers, apple- 
blossoms, strawberries and cream, every- 
thing that was pure, wholesome, and de- 
lightful. Her features were as patrician 
as if she had been the daughter of a 
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hundred earls; probably more so, al- 
though her race had never before shown 
either great beauty, or blood, or breeding. 
Her teeth, that seal of perfect beauty, 
were a row of Orient pearls, and as shin- 
ing as they were delicate and even. Her 
hands were long, supple, and refined. 

She early manifested a talent for mu- 
sic. She sang, she played at nine years 
of age, and having, fortunately, a great 
musician for a friend and patron, she was 
not allowed to misuse that nightingale 
hidden in her throat, as some gifted 
singers are. 

Mrs. Rutland reserved the right to 
give Mimie her musical education, and 
Signor Cecearini, ‘‘the Eyetalyan”’ 
whom Ira Sprague scorned, was a good 
teacher; when Mimie had reached her 
fifteenth year he came to Mrs. Rutland, 
and with many Italian gestures told her 
that Mimie had one of the rarest con- 
tralto voices in the world, and that he 
could not attempt to train it as it should 
be done, but that she ought to go to Eu- 
rope; that here was a gem for the opera, 
an unknown Grisi, a budding Malibran. 
The child was an artist, too; she appre- 
hended at once all the dramatic purpose 
and meaning of the music he taught her; 
in fact, Signor Ceccarini, a poor old 
broken-down opera singer himself, was 
half crazy with joy over the diamond 
which he had found in Dicksonville. 

George, meantime, honest man, had 
not accumulated a cent. He now oiled 
the engines and worked on the railroad 
and did odd jobs for everybody, and was 
only able to support his family and to 
give Mimie very good dresses and bon- 
nets, although none were so splendid as 
that poor old dusty bonnet which hung 
on a nail in his bedroom, —the one he 
had bought for dear Jemima in Boston 
so many years ago, and which remained, 
as old bonnets will do, to testify how poor 
a thing fashion is. 

There was therefore many a consul- 
tation as to what was to be done about 
Mimie’s education. In spite of aunt So- 
phronia’s misgivings, Ira Sprague, drag- 
ging slowly along through the old-fash- 
ioned consumption, a disease which grat- 
ified Roxy and herself, because it was 
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the good old inexorable kind, and not 
this modern fraud which can be cured 
by whisky and cream and cod-liver oil, 
—TIra, shorn of his beams as a destroyer, 
and simply appearing in the more mourn- 
ful light of being destroyed, had finally 
drifted into George’s cottage to die. 

He had taken a great pleasure in hear- 
ing Mimie sing and play. He had made 
her a great many appropriate presents, 
one a very good piano, but he had shown 
no desire to make love to her, and what 
was worse, none whatever to make love 
to aunt Sophronia, who made him excel- 
lent broths and puddings. George’s 
good heart and Mimie’s good sense were 
equal to the occasion, and the pure and 
honorable sentiments which survived the 
gambler’s mistaken life were entirely 
appreciated by them, 

“T tell yer what it is, George,’’ said 
Ira, with what was left of a voice, ‘+I 
hain’t hearn all this talk 0’ yourn and 
Mis’ Ratland about Mimie for nothing. 
Now, George, I’m considderble fore- 
handed, and some of my money ’s hon- 
estly made. When I come home from 
the Mississippi River, I paid off them 
mortgages on father’s farm, and I come 
into possession. Two years after, they 
found a marble quarry on it, and I’m 
doin’ a first-class business up there a-mak- 
ing grave-stones. I shall want one my- 
self pretty soon, and our head workman, 
says he, ‘I’m a-goin’ to carve on to it, 
Here lies Ira Sprague, a-waitin’ for the 
last trump.’ He is pretty good ata joke, 
Hen is, I tell you! And sez I, ‘ Carve 
on to it what yer a mind ter. I expect 
I'll git on better up there than ever I 
did here.’ There was One, George, that 
took in even a thief with him; and I 
never was that! So now I’ve left Mi- 
mie, in my will, a nice little sum, and 
there’s five thousand in the bank for 
her now. Now, jest you and Mis’ Rut- 
land cook that thing up between you, 
and if it’ s a-going to do Mimie any good, 
or make her sing a bit sweeter’n she 
does now, to go to Europe, you jest take 
that ’ere money and let her go long.” 

Hen Thompson, the wit of the grave- 
stones, was somewhat astonished when 
he learned that a young girl in Dickson- 
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ville was a stockholder in the quarry, 
and that Ira had left her all his money, 
which had been going down to the bank 
pretty regularly; also, he received a very 
different order for the modest monument 
which was erected over poor Ira in the 
new Dicksonville cemetery than that 
which he had designed. Mimie took the 
Bible which she had been reading to the 
poor dying man, and searching in it, 
through her tears, for an appropriate 
and not too ambitious text, it seemed to 
open of itself (as the blessed book often 
does) at these words, which still shine 
out above the violets and buttercups, 
the clover and green grass: ‘*T will sing 
unto thy praise, O Lord, for thou hast 


redeemed thy people!’’ 
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And so one fine day, George, who had 
washed the railroad from his 
hands and put on his Sunday coat, went. 
up to the cars, in other than a fiduciary 
capacity, to bid good-by to his little girl, 
who was going to Europe with Mrs. 
Rutland and her daughters to study mu- 
sic at Leipsie and Paris, and to return a 
great singer. Many of the people who 
came and waited at the Dicksonville 
Junction (for we are a first-class town 
now, and four railroads have nearly 
ruined us) wondered as they looked at 
the homely laboring man, on whose arm 
hung a proud and perfect beauty, nearly 
as tall as he was. They walked up and 
down, not daring to look at each other, 
George and Mimie, until Mrs. Rutland 
said it was time for them to part. Then 
two beautiful, shapely arms were thrown 
around George’s neck, and a dear voice 
said, ‘* Father, father, good-by, good- 
by!’? and the too well-oiled engine bore 
her off, — bore off ** George’s little girl,’’ 
and left him to walk home, the most 
miserable man in Dicksonville. 

The chimneys and the door hinges, 
the broken-down carriages and the rail- 
road jobs, were very imperfectly done for 
a while. George had lost his inspira- 
tion. In fact, the village choir and the 
village street missed Mimie dreadfully. 
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Poor old Roxy died, and George was left 
to the tender mercies of Sophronia, who 
grew thinner, more suspicious, more co- 
quettish, with every advancing decade. 

However, George bore it all with a 
sublime patience, and life became for 
him only a measuring of time between 
post-days. The steamer had no more 
accurate time-keeper than this poor man 
up in Dicksonville, who watched for his 
daughter’s letters and for the news of 
her work and her success as his only 
pleasure. He counted the moments 
with heart beats, and his prayers for 
her were as constant and as ceaseless 
as the pulses in his brawny wrist. 

She told him everything, his beauti- 
ful, gifted, rare child! She told him 
everything save the compliments which 
were paid her. These she did not men- 
tion. Perhaps aunt Sophronia’s early 
lessons had made her reticent on this 
subject. Perhaps a girl cannot tell these 
to her father. But they passed over the 
head of this daughter of art; she cared 
nothing for them. Two passions pos- 
sessed her fine soul: the one was duty, 
and the other was her art. Her father 
and her duty were synonyms; she never 
was able to separate the two; and her 
art, how sacredly she served it! How 
pure a vestal at that altar she stood! 
Aye, and in that temple she serves still! 

Mrs. Rutland wrote from time to time, 
and told George much of Mimie’s suc- 
cess. This watchful friend was always 
near enough to insure to George the 
feeling that Mimie was well cared for, 
without which he could not have lived. 

It was nearly four years now since 
she had left him, when he got a letter 
from Mrs. Rutland. It was an account 
of Mimie’s triumphal success at the Con- 
servatoire. 


My coop rrienp GrorGr, —I have 
just come home from hearing ‘* our little 
girl’? sing in that immense and trying 
place, the last and most decisive tribu- 
nal in Europe. 

Well as I knew her excellence, great- 
ly as I appreciated her genius, I assure 
you I was overwhelmed and surprised. 
She looked like the angel that she is, 
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and she sang like the angel that she will 
be. George, your daughter is one of 
the great singers of the world. The 
old members of the Conservatoire, those 
who have heard all the great voices, 
shouted and applauded as she finished, 
and they crowned her with a wreath of 
beautiful fresh flowers, as they once did 
Christine Nilsson, when she sang in this 
same place. In a month I shall bring 
her home to you,—you of whom she 
said,as she came to my arms, ‘ Oh, if 
my father were here! ’’ 

I thought of a scene you and I alone re- 
member, — of a death-bed and of a bless- 
ing. Do you remember who said, as he 
touched her brown curls, ‘I give her 
a dying man’s blessing’?? It was he 
who had saved her for her honorable and 
distinguished career; and I cannot but 
think that he knew and rejoiced over 
those clear and penetrating notes, which 
seemed to me to reach to heaven. Your 
friend, GERTRUDE RurLanp. 


The quarry had ceased to be a paying 
investment, and Ira’s legacy barely car- 
ried Mimie through her education and 
the year that followed it; but she had a 
mine of gold in her voice. 

George went to Boston for the second 
time as the father of a great prima donna, 
and sat in the same seat in the gallery to 
hear her sing in the oratorio of Moses 
where he had sat when Ira came to him 
with his message of grief, that message 
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which he had, with the tact of a sincerely 
sympathetic nature, so tenderly and so 
carefully broken to him. And now a 
white-haired man, bent and broken with 
age, but with a great light in his face, 
accompanies the singer wherever she 
goes. He never calls her anything but 
‘‘my little girl,’? although Miss Mimie 
Ball is a very sizable person. 

People ask why she does not love, 
why she does not marry. Some people 
say she would sing better if she could 
have a great heart-break. Others say 
that she sings quite well enough as it is. 
Beautiful and famous as she is, followed 
and admired, the breath of scandal never 
touches her name. Is it that old father, 
who begins to look like a fine study for 
a patriarch or an evangelist, who pro- 
tects her? She loves him dearly, and 
her way of saying “ father”? is thought, 
by some, to be her best musical effect. 

No, the protection emanates from her- 
self; it is the native purity of a sincere 
and honest soul. She is the daughter 
of the most passionate and the most 
comprehensive of all the arts; she has 
sprung from the people; she knows all 
the alphabet of poverty, of self-renun- 
ciation, of prudence, of humble service, 
and of gratitude. Mrs. Rutland has 
been her tutelary angel. She knows by 
intuition the gamut of love and pity and 
heroism and piety; she can sing all the 
changes with that magnificent voice; 
she has the clairvoyance of genius. 


M. BE. W.S. 


THE NEW DISPENSATION OF MONUMENTAL ART. 


THE DECORATION OF TRINITY CHURCH IN BOSTON, AND OF THE NEW 
ASSEMBLY CHAMBER AT ALBANY. 


THE industrious Signor Brumidi at 
Washington has grown gray in the sery- 
ice of art while covering the walls of 
the National Capitol with Italian dec- 
orations, carried to a point of manual 
perfection which leaves nothing to be 
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desired as regards technical qualities, 
but which has proved itself absolutely 
barren of results. The art of the coun- 
try is no better for it, and possibly no 
worse. When we are told that the aged 
artist is now crowning his long labors 
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by painting upon the frieze or belt which 
encircles the rotunda, under the dome, 
the history of American civilization, in 
an imitation of bas-relief so admirable 
as to deceive even the elect, we can com- 
prehend the mechanical spirit which un- 
derlies his work; we can understand why 
the excellent conventionalities which oc- 
cupy the walls and vaults of the corri- 
dors and committee-rooms, — here in one 
style, there in another, and all correct- 
ly set forth, —have not served as fruit- 
ful examples of high inspiration. They 
were born of a cold artisan spirit, which 
has not in it any principle of life. Each 
example of strong, original artistic con- 
victions in history has given direction 
more or less sensibly to the currents of 
contemporary art. But such work as this 
is not inspired by such convictions; it 
has therefore furnished to the art of mu- 
ral decoration in this country no impulse 
and kindled no enthusiasms. 

Our opportunities for heroic work in 
this department of art have been fre- 
quent enough, but few intelligent efforts 
have been made to improve them until 
within the last two years, when Mr. 
John La Farge, at Trinity Church in 
Boston, and Mr. William Hunt, in the 
Assembly Chamber of the State Capitol 
of New York, have for the first time 
given to the country examples which 
may prove to be the seed planted upon 
good ground. It isa duty of civilization 
to subject such examples as these to se- 
rious critical examination. The results 
of good examples of mural decoration 
are so beautiful and so profuse, and bad 
examples, if they are inspired with any 
strength of enthusiasm, are so fruitful 
in errors, that to suffer them to fructify 
in either direction without a word of 
thoughtful praise or blame would be the 
loss of a golden opportunity. Indiffer- 
ence is a quality of barbarism. 

We propose, therefore, to study these 
examples of mural decoration candidly, 
to the end that we may awaken a spirit 
of inquiry, that we may know in what 
direction they are apt to lead us, and 
that we may be duly forewarned if they 
have in them any element of danger. 

The architecture of Trinity Church is 
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particularly hospitable to high decora- 
tions in color, because it affords large in- 
terior surfaces, and because its features 
of construction, unlike the conventional 
Gothic of the churches, do not make too 
large a demand upon the decorative 
scheme. When the architect was per- 
mitted to call Mr. La Farge to his as- 
sistance in completing this work, the lat- 
ter found at his disposal, in the first 
place, ample dimensions and broad, sug- 
gestive spaces; and, in the second, he 
had the intelligent sympathy of those for 
whom and with whom he worked. He 
undertook, however, a heroic task, with 
limitations of time and means, — such 
perhaps as no painter of monumental art 
had ever subjected himself to in previ- 
ous works. He brought to this labor a 
genuine artist’s spirit, strong in its con- 
victions and brave in its hopes, but un- 
used either to the study or to the produc- 
tion of architectural effects. 

Let us now consider the architectural 
conditions of his work; for without a 
thorough comprehension of the theme as 
affected by the spirit of the piace, we 
ean arrive at no just conclusion regard- 
ing the result. The church is cruciform, 
nave, transepts, and chancel being each 
about fifty feet wide within the walls, 
and the interior dimensions being about 
one hundred and forty feet in extreme 
length and one hundred and fifteen feet 
in extreme width. The interior height 
is somewhat more than sixty fect. The 
tower which arises over the crossing of 
the nave and transepts is nearly fifty feet 
square within, and its ceiling, which is 
open to view from the interior, is one 
hundred feet from the floor. The ceil- 
ings of the auditorium are of light fur- 
rings and plaster in the form of a con- 
tinuous barrel vault of trefoil section, 
abutting against the great arches of the 
crossing, which are furred down to a 
similar shape, with wooden tie - beams 
encasing iron rods carried across on a 
level with the cusp of the arches. The 
four great granite piers which sustain 
the weight of the tower are encased with 
furring and plastering, finished in the 
shape of grouped shafts with grouped 
capitals and bases. The whole apparent 
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interior is thus, contrary to the convic- 
tions of the modern architectural moral- 
ist, a mask of the construction. We do 
not propose here to enter upon the ques- 
tion as to whether or to what extent the 
architect was justified in thus frankly 
denying his responsibility to the ethics 
of design as practiced and expounded by 
the greatest masters, ancient and mod- 
ern; it suffices for our immediate pur- 
pose to note that the material of actual 
construction being nowhere visible in the 
interior, to afford a key of color to the 
decorator, or to affect his designs in any 
way, be had before him a field peeuliar- 
ly unembarrassed by conditions. 

The exterior architecture of the church 
is a very vigorous and masculine form 
of round-arched Romanesque, affected 
by traditions from Auvergne and Sala- 
manea, and with a good deal of later 
medieval detail, the whole well amalga- 
mated and a proper work for an archi- 
tect of the nineteenth century. Thus, 
even in respect to style, the painter had 
no reason to yield anything of his free- 
dom to archxological conventions; he was 
left at liberty to follow the same spirit of 
intelligent eclecticism which had guided 
the architect. 

The tone of the interior, as regards 
color, being thus left open to some arbi- 
trary solution, the desire of the archi- 
tect for a red effect was accepted as a 
starting-point, and this color was adopt- 
ed for the walls throughout, its quality 
being solemn and neutral. Either in 
fact, or by effect of light, or by variation 
of surface, this color submits to varia- 
tions in tone, so that it really has differ- 
ent values in different parts of the church; 
and thus, in the very beginning, we seem 
to be spared the homely virtue of mechan- 
ical correctness and equality of work- 
manship. The vaulted surfaces of the 
ceiling are divided into narrow cross-sec- 
tions by small moldings of black walnut 
or black walnut color, and these sections 
very properly receive the complementary 
color of red, namely, a greenish blue, 
with the value of bottle green. These 
sections or strips are cut up by trans- 
verse lines into quarries or squares, each 
of which is occupied with a form or de- 
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vice of conventional character, appealing 
rather to the imagination than to the 
intellect, rather to the material than to 
the moral sense. There are perhaps a 
dozen of these devices, some of them 
apparently cabalistic or vaguely mys- 
terious in character, distributed among 
the quarries with a certain Oriental ir- 
regularity, and carefully avoiding geo- 
metrical recurrences. These forms are 
in various -shades of olive, brown, and 
buff, here and there accentuated capri- 
ciously with gold. Out of this complica- 
tion results a very rich, quiet, and orig- 
inal effect, — an effect cunningly con- 
ceived and artfully executed, but legiti- 
mate and worthy of study by all decora- 
tors who know not how to be sober with- 
out being wearisome. It is really sur- 
prising to see with how many elements 
of color and form this serious result is 
achieved. It indicates a very intelligent 
study of Oriental methods. The same 
colors are used in the decoration of the 
four arches of the tower, so that their 
important representative function of sup- 
port is not defined and recognized with 
that force and dignity which the cir- 
cuinstances require ; but the four great 
grouped piers at the angles of the inter- 
section of nave, transepts, and chancel 
have received a treatment in dark bronze- 
green, — very broad and simple, with 
gilded capitals and bases, — an arrange- 
ment remarkable alike for its reserve 
and its strength, and for its harmony 
with the prevailing tones around. The 
cornice which forms the important line 
of demarcation between the dull red of 
the walls and the dark green of the 
ceiling is weak and insufficient, and it 
encounters the moldings of the capitals 
of the great piers in a manner which 
would be called artless and innocent if 
this were the work of an architect of the 
twelfth century, but which under the 
present circumstances must be considered 
careless or defiant. As regards color, 
which might have been so bestowed as 
to condone these faults of weakness and 
insufliciency in the cornice, it rather en- 
hances them by emphasizing and sepa- 
rating its unfortunate details. 

The decoration of the walls of the 
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nave, so far as it has been developed, is 
conceived in an independent and original 
spirit, with the result of a very rich sur- 
face effect. It is mostly confined to the 
clere-story wall over the aisle arches, 
and is composed of a belt under the cor- 
nice and on a line with the impost of the 
windows, with painted pilasters of vari- 
ous device between the windows, inclos- 
ing spaces which in two cases are oc- 
cupied by pictorial subjects, and in oth- 
ers by an enrichment of diapers. The 
architectural motifs of this decoration are 
Italian in character, very freely treated, 
and the belts and pilasters are embel- 
lished with Raphaelesque serolls and foli- 
age, conventionalized in the Italian man- 
ner, with variations of green and rose 
colors. Portions of the backgrounds 
behind the pilasters are treated with pat- 
terns and colors borrowed from Oriental 
carpets. The amount of design lavished 
upon the detail of this part of the work, 
the absence of repetitions and stencil- 
work, the disregard of the non-essentials 
of symmetry, the multiplicity of parts, 
with the general effect, however, of so- 
ber richness and repose, — all these char- 
acteristics combine to render this work 
aremarkable departure from the perfune- 
tory and more or less mechanical styles 
of surface enrichment to which we have 
been accustomed. ‘The very imperfec- 
tions of execution and design, — such, 
especially, as are shown in a want of 
decision in the treatment of the archi- 
tectural motifs employed, —and the nu- 
merous offenses against the convention- 
alities of decoration, give to these walls 
a certain charm of individuality, for the 
prime result of a harmonious and jew- 
eled enrichment of color is obtained, and 
the quality of this harmony of color is 
just such as could have been obtained by 
no mechanical methods. As compared 
with the best sort of modern conventional 
surface decoration, with its accuracy of 
craftsmanship and its precision of meth- 
od, this is remarkable for the evidence 
it contains not only of the personality of 
the artist, as exhibited in his manner of 
thought and study, but of his character- 
istics of manipulation, such as never 
could have been delegated to artisans or 
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handicraftsmen, however skilled and 
sympathetic, unless under his immediate 
supervision. 

The two pictorial subjects — one our 
Saviour and the Woman of Samaria at 
the Well, and the other our Saviour with 
Mary Magdalene, — are treated in an 
academical manner, with great solemnity 
of feeling in line and color, and with all 
the restraint and reserve which comes 
of respect for consecrated types. In this 
regard they exhibit a curious contrast to 
the naivelé and independence of prec- 
edent exhibited in their more conven- 
tional surroundings. These composi- 
tions have light, shade, shadows, and 
perspective, and as such are an offense 
to the higher esthetics which do not rec- 
ognize as correct any wall decorations 
which are not flat. But the purist could 
hardly find it in his heart to blame a 
fault which is condoned by the fact that 
there is no distance to the pictures, the 
figures being defined against a screen 
surface or wall in each case, — by the 
fact that they make no marked spot on 
the wall, and that they form an integral 
and not an exceptional part of the gen- 
eral scheme of color. 

The details of the decorations in the 
tower, which, as we have said, is open 
from the area of the auditorium to the 
height of one hundred feet, where it has 
a flat, green ceiling divided into caissons 
or panels by crossing beams, are on a 
much larger scale, as is befitting their 
greater distance from the eye. There 
are three round-arched windows in each 
wall of this tower resting upon a mold- 
ed string-course, perhaps ten feet above 
the crowns of the four supporting arches. 
It is thus, as it were, a box filled with 
light. It is pervaded by the dull red 
tone of the walls, and upon this back- 
ground has been placed a profuse en- 
richment, which in line and color bor- 
rows much from the works of the pupils 
of Raphael, belts and panels being dis- 
posed according to the architectural op- 
portunities very much as they would 
have disposed them. But in parts, not- 
ably above the crown of the great arches, 
there is a certain boldness of contradic- 
tion between the lines of the square pan- 
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els and those of the archivolt which re- 
calls the decorative methods of the Jap- 
anese. But if there are parts which re- 
mind one of the work of Giotto at A 
si, of the altar screens of Fra Angelico, 
of the Stanze of the Vatican, or the 
panels of the Villa Madama, there is still 
more which could have been thought and 
done only by a scholarly painter of the 
nineteenth century. Much of the detail 
is invisible from below, especially the 
studied Raphaelesques in the tympana 
of the tower windows; but one can see 
that the panels in the corner piers of 
the window-staze are filled with the em- 
blematical creatures of the evangelists, 
—the lion of St. Mark, the eagle of St. 
John, and so on, ramping or perching 
upon curious conventional frets, scrolls, 
or diapers; and one can read written 
upon the belt of gold under the win- 
dows the solemn inscription: ‘ Blessing, 
and Honour, and Glory, and Power, be 
unto Him that sitteth upon the Throne, 
and unto the Lamb forever and ever.’ 
The archivolt of the great arches is also 
marked by a broad golden belt, and the 
spandrels between are occupied in the 
upper parts by adoring angels leaning out 
of square windows, as it were, and by gi- 
gantic figures of apostles and prophets. 
The arrangement, as a whole, is not ac- 
cording to any old master exactly, as we 
have said; still less does it imitate any 
pagan or Oriental manner. But it has 
absorbed enough of all pertinent prece- 
dent to create an effect which belongs to 
the times in which we live. The red 
fond is never quite obliterated, and 
against it is projected a system of deco- 
ration which, though complex in motive 
and abounding in various color, is har- 
monious in general result. 

The six great figures of prophets and 
apostles, although conceived with learn- 
ing and with a marked degree of relig- 
ious feeling, although suggesting a cer- 
tain grandeur of sentiment, such as one 
who knows the prophets and sibyls on 
the pendentives of the Sixtine Chapel 
must needs have in mind when under- 
taking any similar scheme, are want- 
ing in vigor and correctness of drawing. 
Their outlines are hesitating and inde- 
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cisive, the hands are badly drawn, there 
is no human structure under the robes, 
they have no clearness or freshness of 
color, and in execution they seem crude 
and hasty; but they are by no means 
conventional or commonplace, as works 
much more correct than these might well 
be, and as decorative accessories they 
are large, bold, and effective. They are 
in harmony with the general scheme of 
color, and they add to the total effect a 
human interest of the very highest kind. 
But technically they furnish another and 
a very significant instance of the timid- 
ity and irresolution which the learned 
and conscientious artist of modern days 
is apt to exhibit in the presence of the 
august ideals which, by careful study, he 
has compacted out of the achievements 
of all the old masters. The execution 
laws far behind the intent. But better 
the serious aspiration and noble thought, 
though imperfectly set forth, than the 
dull perfection of the disciplined hand, 
otherwise uninformed and uninspired. 
‘© What we are all attempting to do with 
great labor,”’ said Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
‘© Velasquez does at once.’ This re- 
mark is pregnant with suggestions of the 
inadequacy of modern art, under its com- 
mon conditions, when called upon to do 
really great work. It explains not only 
the indirectness and indecision of the 
productions of the most thoughtful mod- 
ern artists, but also the state of incom- 
pleteness in which they are compelled to 
leave much of their most ambitious work. 
Their process of composition, especially 
in work conceived upon a heroic scale, 
seems to be challenged at every step by 
a spirit out of the past. They are de- 
prived of the virtue of simplicity, and 
the joy of their initiative is tempered 
with doubts. 

As to the significance and interest of 
this remarkable example of interior dec- 
oration as a whole, there cannot be a 
moment’s question. When the vacant 
red fields in the transept walls have been 
completed like the nave, when the emp- 
ty hemicycle of the apse has been filled 
with its processional glories, and the 
whole interior thus brought to a condi- 
tion of unity, it will be found that the 
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experiment of bringing to bear upon our 
public monuments a higher form of art, 
such as that which made illustrious the 
Ttalian walls in the sixteenth century, is 
fully justified. But even in its present 
state of incompleteness, even as a record 
of curious tentative processes, more or 
less successful, in the art of decorating 
wall spaces, this effort, like every other 
bit of true art, is a point of departure 
for a new series of developments. It has 
in it a principle of life capable of indefi- 
nite expansion. It breaks away from 
traditions of mere craftsmanship, and 
opens a new field for the artist of learn- 
ing, experience, and poetic feeling. It 
shows to what noble uses he may put 
the resources of his memory and inven- 


tion. It encourages the study of great 
examples. It suggests, moreover, how 


the decoration of the simpler wall sur- 
faces in domestic work may be rescued 
from the hands of the mechanical paint- 
er, and how, by a judicious bestowal 
of thought upon details, a more subtle 
adjustment of colors, a more intelligent 
recognition of its capacities, it may be 
developed into a work of art. 

The work of Mr. William Hunt at Al- 
bany is conceived upon a very different 
scale, and is adjusted to architectural 
conditions far less fortunate. We have 
observed that Mr. La Farge’s work at 
Boston was especially free from embar- 
rassments or conventional limitations. 
The whole scheme of color in the inte- 
rior was at his command; the place and 
the opportunity were in every way fa- 
vorable to the greatest liberty of design 
in color and form; and this liberty, as 
we have seen, notwithstanding the ar- 
tistic and perhaps constitutional timid- 
ity or reserve of which we have spoken, 
and notwithstanding his abridged con- 
ditions of time and means, he has used 
with great discretion and religious re- 
spect, — qualities which were not violated 
when he was bold enough to mingle so 
much of Orientalism, so much that was 
at least not ecclesiastical, in the very 
substance and fibre of his work. 

The Assembly Chamber at Albany is 
a monumental hall of vast proportions, 
walled and vaulted with yellowish stone, 
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very bold in its general design, and 
charged with a great abundance of in- 
cised decoration colored with red, blue, 
black, and gold. This decoration, though 
uninteresting in detail, is rich, and in- 
deed almost Moorish, in general effect. 
The constructive features are Gothic, 
the carving is conventional and coarse, 
but the whole design is carried out with 
great boldness and intelligence, and the 
whole result is bright, large, noble, and, 
though wanting in sentiment of detail, is 
eminently fitting for a great civic hall. 
Two opposite walls of this chamber are 
oceupied by round-arched windows in 
two stages, the lower stage having three 
openings, and the upper being a contin- 
uous arcade of six openings. Between 
the arches of this arcade and the broad, 
pointed ceiling vault which abuts against 
the wall above is a triangular space or 
tympanum forty feet wide and perhaps 
half as high, and, we should suppose, 
about forty feet from the floor of the 
chamber. In this high space, on either 
side of the hall, Mr. Hunt has painted 
two decorative and pictorial composi- 
tions, —the most important of the kind 
yet executed in this country. We pro- 
pose to consider these pictures from a 
purely decorative point of view, not as 
independent easel pictures, but as mon- 
umental accessories to a great architect- 
ural composition. 

When the artist undertook this im- 
portant work, the conditions of entou- 
rage had already been fixed. The style 
of the work was uncompromising Gothic; 
the lower boundary of each tympanum 
was an arcade of bright windows; the 
upper boundary was the outline of the 
great inclosing vaulting arch. This 
vaulting surface was decorated with a 
series of ornamental belts with sunk pat- 
terns of coarse design enforced with the 
crude colors of which we have spoken. 
These belts abutted against the field of 
the proposed picture at right angles, and 
there was no vaulting rib or molding 
to mark the line between the wall and 
ceiling. To meet these conditions of 
light and color, Mr. Hunt was compelled 
to paint his pictures ona very high key, 
and to give to his outlines an accent of 
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exceptional vigor. We cannot but think, 
however, that he was deceived as to the 
amount of light which these surfaces 
would receive from the opposite win- 
dows, and that the mass of the staging 
upon which he painted made a twilight 
to which he adapted his work; for the 
broad light of the morning betrays a 
coarseness of outline and color which is 
veiled in the waning light of the after- 
noon, when apparently the pictures are 
in their most favorable aspect. But 
even then there is a fatal rawness in the 
decorative effect, which is readily ac- 
counted for by the absence of a distinct 
line of demarcation, or frame, to sepa- 
rate the aerial spaces of his compositions 
from the hard colored lines of the belts 
in the vaulting, which attack the very 
edges of his clouds. The pictorial char- 
acter of the designs is another reason for 
their isolation by some such device from 
this unsympathetic neighborhood. The 
greatest masters of decoration fully un- 
derstood this principle, and always used 
an inclosing frame wherever their work 
ceased to be continuous. The loggie of 
the Farnesina and the Vatican, the ceil- 
ing of the gallery of Apollo at Paris, of 
the council chamber at Venice, of the 
Sixtine Chapel at Rome, and innumer- 
able other examples, clearly prove that 
the masters were not content with a meré 
angle as a boundary for the separate 
compositions of which their decorations 
were composed. The only example of 
high art which we can recall in which 
this principle has not been observed is 
that of the Last Judgment of Michael 
Angelo, which occupies the whole end 
of the chapel; and the failure of this 
great work as a decoration is to be attrib- 
uted almost entirely to the rawness of its 
boundary lines. But in Roman work, 
as at Pompeii, in Romanesque work, as 
at Byzantium and St. Mark’s, and in 
the art of the early Christian painters, 
the same effect of isolation is obtained 
by placing the composition upon a back- 
ground of gold, or of flat conventional 
color, sufficiently contrasting with the 
surrounding colors to establish a sepa- 
rate area. 

‘“* Artistic races,’’ says Eugene Véron, 


‘shave regarded monumental painting as 
illuminated and but slightly modeled 
drawing; when it gives us good design 
wedded to harmonious colors, it has 
done all that we should expect.’? ‘In 
the decorative painting both of ancient. 
times and of the Middle Ages,”’ he else- 
where observes, ‘‘ the greatest care was 
taken to avoid everything which seemed 
to be an attempt at impossible illusion.’ 
This principle was observed up to the 
time of the magnificent apostasy of 
Michael Angelo, who admitted into his 
wall decorations effects of perspective 
and realism of treatment. These great 
examples have seduced nearly all subse- 
quent art from a fair recognition of the 
flat surfaces which it oecupies, and have 
tempted it to feats of illusion which are 
not in harmony with the principles of 
decorative as opposed to pictorial design. 
The medieval setting of Mr. Hunt’s 
compositions, instinctively suggesting the 
flat treatment which the medieval deco- 
rators invariably used, and the shape 
and position of the tympana which they 
occupy, seem to render their free picto- 
rial treatment even more incongruous. 
The conditions not only suggest a return 
to antique and medieval principles, 
which require illuminated and but slight- 
ly modeled drawing, such indeed as Mr. 
Hunt has very properly confined him- 
self to in this work, but compositions of 
figures grouped with a certain regard to 
formal symmetry, even to the extent of 
a central figure or mass with supporters. 
The emergency is one of architecture, 
which is better suited by a treatment of 
conventionalities than by one of roman- 
tic illusion in color, modeling, and move- 
ment. We do not mean to say that 
such pictorial illusion as Mr. Hunt has at- 
tempted is absolutely inadmissible; that 
there are not unoccupied surfaces still 
left in this chamber which are less ar- 
chitectural, that is, less beset by struct- 
ural conditions, and less inaccessible to 
the eye, and which therefore would be 
much more hospitable to compositions 
of this kind. 

We have hitherto discussed these com- 
positions purely in their function as ar- 
chitectural decorations, for such in their 
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highest artistic uses they should be. 
We cannot but consider that the oppor- 
tunity has been misunderstood in a fun- 
damental point, and that work of a far 
lower grade than that of Mr. Hunt would 
have better served the purpose. With 
all his strength of will, with all his skill 
in the adaptation of his tones, and all 
his fiery determination of drawing, he 
has been unable to conquer a right to fill 
such spaces with such work. It is a 
waste of great resources. 

The consideration of these works of 
art simply as pictures calls into play a 
different set of critical faculties from 
those required in the consideration of 
them as decorations. The artist has sym- 
bolized the simultaneous occurrence of 
the revival of letters and the discovery of 
America by the allegories of the Flight of 
Night and the Discoverer. The former 
has in its elements long been familiar to 
those who frequented Mr. Hunt’s studio. 
It is in fact a flying cloud, the substance 
and movement of which is figured by 
the suggestion of an aerial chariot drawn 
by three plunging steeds, to the mane 
of one of which clings a torch - bear- 
ing groom, rather guiding than restrain- 
ing the downward flight. High upon 
the cloudy seat sits a female figure, di- 
recting the vision with a gesture of her 
hand; and below, enveloped in a shad- 
owy fold of fleecy drapery, dimly por- 
trayed, is asleeping woman with a child, 
and over her hovers a little protecting 
spirit. The visionary character of the 
composition is unencumbered by any 
material appliance; there are no reins, 
no harness, no chariot, no wheels. It 
is a precipitous movement of vapor poet- 
ically set forth with a superb flight of 
horses, and enough of human interest in 
the figure to suggest a meaning which 
each can interpret in his own way. It 
is avery fine point in the sentiment of 
the picture that the allegory is not 
forced upon the spectator by the insist- 
ence of vulgar accessories. The horses 
are drawn with magnificent spirit and 
with the confidence and é/an of a master. 
The human figures are little more than 
suggestive; they are fleeting visions, — 
a part of a cloudy pageant. When illu- 
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minated by bright sunlight, or by the ar- 
tificial lighting of the chamber at night, 
the vigorous mechanism of outline and 
color which are contrived to produce an 
effect are somewhat unpleasantly be- 
trayed. In the half-light of the after- 
noon, as we have said, the very qual- 
ities which are crudities at other times 
contribute to make up a pictorial har- 
mony of the most effective and poetic 
kind. The same may be said with 
even greater force of the Discoverer. A 
Hamlet -like man, in armor and cloak, 
stands conspicuous in a boat, riding 
half disclosed upon a billowy swell of the 
Behind him, at the helm and 
holding a bellying sail of drapery, stands 
a winged female figure in an attitude of 
dignity somewhat like that suggested by 
the Venus of Milo; and upon the prow, 
with her outlines defined against a bright 
rift in the western sky, leans a spirit of 
the water, with a frank, onward look 
and a gesture significant of confident 
hope. This figure seems to us the best 
in the group; it is beautifully drawn, 
and plays a happy part in the composi- 
tion. Two other female figures float 
upon the waves. We have thus Fortune 
at the helm and Hope at the prow. The 
guide-books shall interpret the rest of 
the allegory, which, to us, as compared 
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‘with that portrayed on the opposite wall, 


is wanting in significance, and made up 
of too many elements and of too much of 
materialism to leave upon the mind a 
concrete poetic image. The composition 
is wanting in simplicity, and the effect 
of the whole depends upon a momentary 
incident; the next instant of time be 
yond that depicted, the next wash of the 
uncertain billows, will evidently throw 
the whole group into confusion. This 
impending catastrophe seems in some 
way to detract from the dignity of the 
allegory. The masters of the Renais- 
sance, when they chose a sea-pomp for 
their subjects, such as the Triumph of 
Galatea, the Rape of Europa, and the 
Venus Anadyomene, managed to spare us 
from doubts of this kind by a more mul- 
titudinous grouping of figures capable 
of falling into new combinations without 
loss of harmony. But Mr. Hunt’s alle- 
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gory is disjointed, and appears to need 
some harmonizing element to give us 
that feeling of security which accom- 
panies the floating and flying groups of 
Guido, Rubens, and Annibale Caracci. 
The idea of the Flight of Night is in this 
respect admirable; in a moment the 
cloudy vision will have departed, leav- 
ing a serene sky, and space for all the 
succeeding pageants of civilization. 
These remarks are made withaconstant 
reservation of confidence that the vigor 
and truth of this master’s artistic con- 
victions and his practiced hand and eye 
will bear him on with safety into regions 
of ‘high emprise;’? that in qualities of 
technique, even in this last essay, there 
are few modern painters who can sur- 
pass him. He has proved his capacity 
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for great achievement in far wider fields 
than those bounded by the gold frame 
of an easel picture. The confident bold- 
ness and enthusiasm with which he has 
entered into those fields, and the mas- 
culine breadth of comprehension which 
he has exhibited there, are an admi- 
rable forecast of still greater triumphs, 
We sincerely trust that his genius may 
have better scope in his next trial, and 
may not again be condemned to a “ pent- 
up Utica’? under a hich vault, with a 
blaze of windows beneath and a semi- 
barbarous pomp of erude color above, 
— a place which should only be treated 
with an artifice of conventionalities too 
strict in their limitations for the endur- 
ance and self-denial of a spirit so bold 
and a hand so free. 
Henry Van Brunt. 


OUR FLORIDA 


Ir was a hazy, dreamy, sultry Febru- 
ary day, such as comes down from the 
skies of Florida in the opening of spring. 
A faint scent of orange-blossoms was in 
the air, though as yet there seemed to 
be only white buds on the trees. The 
deciduous forests along the banks of the 
broad St. John’s were just showing that 
misty dimness which announces the open- 
ing of young buds. The river lay calm 
as a mirror, streaked here and there 
with broad bands of intenser blue which 
melted dreamily into purplish mists in 
the distance. 

Late in the afternoon a tiny sail-boat 
might have been seen, lying in almost 
immovable stillness in the middle of the 
river. “ She was a picturesque object 
enough, with her white sail reflected far 
down in the blue mirror, but it was no 
sport to the party on board to find them- 
selves becalmed there, with the sun sink- 
ing westward, and the shore where they 
were to spend the night full three miles 
away. 

That sail-boat contained us and our 
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furniture and belongings, just going to 
take up our abode upon ‘our planta- 
tion.”? The history of our plantation so 
far had been briefly this: the year of 
the closing of our war, two captains of 
the Union army, who had been serving 
in Florida, had conceived the bright 
idea of hiring a plantation and making 
their fortunes in raising cotton. The 
process of reasoning was very simple: 
cotton is the one thing sure always to be 
wanted in the world; Florida is the coun- 
try which can grow the best long-staple 
cotton; and here is a plantation which 
may be hired for a very reasonable sum, 
and negroes versed in the processes of 
culture on all hands asking for work. So 
the valiant ex-captains rented the fa- 
mous plantation, which in this story we 
shall call Laurel Grove, and went to 
work the moment peace was declared. 
The next year they reinforced their 
numbers and capital by drawing to their 
firm another ex-Union captain and a 
practical New England farmer. The 
party on the sail-boat consisted of said 
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practical New England farmer with his 
wife, who had just come down to meet 
him, and the mother of one of the ex- 
captains, who had also come to assist in 
the inanguration of a family state for 
this hitherto bachelor firm. There was 
likewise in the party the hope of our 
agricultural friend, a white-robed New 
England baby in long clothes, whose 
principal care seemed to be to see to it 
that his mother should attend to him 
first, whatever else in creation there 
might be to attend to. 

There was, moreover, a clergyman in 
feeble health, who had come to see what 
the air of Florida would do for him, and 
who, reclining in the shadow of the sail, 
relieved the tedium of the way by play- 
ing airs on his violin, —a choice old 
Amati with notes as smooth as the St. 
Jolin’s at his smoothest. 

But, oh, the treacherous river! How 
many can testify as to that provoking 
middle passage, when, having come pre- 
cisely to the point where the shore is 
two miles away on either side, down 
flaps the sail, the faithless zephyrs go 
off laughing, and leave you to rock idly 
to and fro and enjoy your meditations! 

*¢T cuess the wind will spring up when 
the sun goes down,”’ said the skipper, 
as he stretched himself out for a com- 
fortable nap. 

‘* But that will delay us till after 
dark!?? we eried, ‘‘and here are our 
bedsteads and carpets and things; why, 
there ‘ll be no time to get anything fixed 
to sleep on.”? For the plantation house, 
be it known, was yet unfurnished, except 
as a soldier’s bivouac, and we were ex- 
pecting to spend an afternoon at least in 
making our sleeping-rooms habitable. 

The skipper surveyed us with a glance 
of placid and serene amusement. Like 
a true Floridian, he had learned to take 
the moods of the St. John’s without dis- 
turbing himself much about them, — we 
should get there sometime; and at any 
rate hurrying or worrying would do no 
good, so what was the use? As he pre- 
dicted, about sundown a little civil, quiet 
troop of breezes came down and watfted 
us very slowly, with a dream-like motion, 
toward the shore, or rather towards a 
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long pier that projected more than a 
hundred feet into the water, where we 
were landed. 

The pier was shaky and apparently 
untrustworthy, and in the gathering twi- 
light we steered past it gingerly, and 
landed on a smooth white sand beach 
overhung with splendid live-oaks; then 
we took our way up a long path, about 
half a mile, through cotton fields, where 
the fine white sand was over our shoes 
at each step. At last we came to the 
plantation house, a rambling, one-story 
cottage, with a veranda twelve feet wide 
in front. It was situated in a yard in- 
closed by a picket fence, under a tuft of 
magnificent Spanish oaks. By the time 
we had arrived the short twilight was 
over, and all our gentlemen friends hur- 
ried in a body down to the pier to assist 
in the landing of our furniture, saying to 
Marcia and myself, with the cheerful in- 
souciance of the male sex under such cir- 
cumstances, ‘* You can just sit here in 
the veranda, you know, till we bring up 
the things.’? Well, we did ‘just sit ’’ 
alone in the dark and darkening veranda, 
the inexpressible dismal stillness settling 
down every moment deeper and deeper. 
Black, dusky forms tramped silently to 
and fro in front of the veranda as time 
went slowly on. The landing of all our 
furniture and bedding over the long, 
shaky pier was a work of time, and it 
seemed to us that hours went by. The 
baby was hungry, and indignant at the 
delay of supper and the general unpleas- 
antness of the situation; he lifted up his 
voice and expressed himself with the en- 
ergy and vehemence characteristic of his 
kind. His cries drew to usa tall, gaunt, 
black shadow, who said in a chuckling 
voice, — 

“He’s hungry. I’d get him some 
milk, but dey ’s done gone with the key; 
can’t get nothin’ till dey ’s come back 5’? 
and she cackled a laugh at the absurd- 
ity of the situation, in which we felt 
small inclination tojoin. In the increas- 
ing dimness we could scarcely see her, 
but she seemed like some uncanny gnome 
laughing at our perplexities. 

At length, after an interval which 
seemed to us interminable, we heard the 
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cheerful voices of our men-folk return- 
ing, and the rattling of the cart-wheels. 
They came back in the highest spirits; 
they were delighted to see us, and run- 
ning over with the most innocent and 
supreme delight in the country, the cli- 
mate, the accommodations, and every- 
thing which pertained to the enterprise 
we had come to join. The key was soon 
forthcoming, and in due time so was 
supper, and the dusky gnome appeared 
much more canny when revealed by the 
lamp-light. She was introduced as our 
chief cook and general attendant, Win- 
nah, the most active, versatile, ingen- 
ious, and energetic of negro mammies. 
She gave us warm welcome, and ap- 
peared equally amused and delighted 
with our arrival, and surveyed us and 
our clothes with artless and openly ex- 
pressed adiniration. 

When supper was over, it was found 
to be past ten o’clock, and there was no 
time for unpacking. The captain near- 
est akin to us put his tent pallet at 
our service, and stretched himself ona 
blanket, to keep guard for us, at our side ; 
for, sooth to say, the forlorn, ruinous 
room, whose broken windows were cur- 
tained only by cobwebs, was not reassur- 
ing. The whole establishment was like 
a lair of banditti rather than a home for 
settled Christian people. A roll of car- 
pet, hastily spread on the dining-room 
floor, formed a bed for our clergyman; 
and so, one way or another, we were 
all disposed of for the night, and slept 
soundly. The next morning dawned as 
benign and heavenly as only Floridian 
days can. Nobody could be out of hu- 
mor or dismal, with all the world around 
in such an exquisite frame, and even the 
extraordinary nature of the accommo- 
dations in which we had to set up our 
housekeeping tent failed to discourage 
us. For we had come straight down 
from the land of whirling storms and 
deep snow-drifts, and to find ourselves 
here in mid-February dressing with open 
windows, amid the soft, dewy freshness 
of a June morning, was a novelty and 
a marvel that exalted our spirits. All 
things seemed possible in such a lovely 
climate. At breakfast we reminded one 
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another of these pleasing differences in 
congratulatory tones, calling to mind, 
with many a little shudder of recollee- 
tion, how the wind was blowing and the 
snows were drifting in the land whence 
we came, while outside we could see the 
wild plum-trees white with fragrant blos- 
soms, and hear red-bird and mocking- 
bird making merry in the trees. 

It is to be confessed that it required 
the help of this fine flow of spirits to 
sustain us when after breakfast we be- 
gan to take a housckeeper’s survey of 
our new quarters. 

The plantation, we were told, had been 
in former days the leading one in Flori- 
da. It included nine thousand acres, — 
there was a touch of the magnificent in 
this fact. It had employed five hundred 
slaves. It had raised quantities of the 
long-staple cotton, held to be the very 
finest variety of that necessary article; 
it had raised, beside, harvests of sugar- 
cane, and in the days before the great 
frost of 1835 was said to have had a fine 
productive orange grove, of which, by 
the bye, not a trace remained. 

The negro quarter was a regular vil- 
lage of well-built and comfortable little 
houses, speaking favorably for the hu- 
manity of the former masters. There 
was the overseer’s house, a respectable 
cottage near by; there was a large barn, 
and a gin-house for the cotton, — the 
extent of the accommodations indicating 
a business done on a large scale. 

The planter’s house in the midst of 
all this was the unpretentious cottage 
we have already spoken of. It was a 
story and a half high, having chambers 
above, under the roof. On the ground- 
floor was a wide hall running quite 
through the house, with rooms opening 
on either side. To this central portion 
an addition had been built, containing 
two lower and two upper rooms. At one 
end of the broad veranda, connected 
with it by another veranda, was a one- 
story octagon pavilion, built, as we were 
informed, for a music room, and having 
a large window in each of its eight sides. 
Near by this house was another cottage 
with four rooms init, which we were told 
was in former times devoted to the school- 
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room and the lodging of the teachers em- 
ployed for the planter’s children. 

Now it must be borne in mind that for 
five years this whole estate had been 
lying waste, while war had been wag- 
ing along the banks of the St. John’s, and 
now this and now that party held pos- 
session. The fields had been tramped 
over by bands of stragglers, and the house 
from time to time made a convenience 
of by those nondescript parties who al- 
ways hung round the skirts of an army. 
The windows were many of them broken, 
—a fact thought lightly of by our gen- 
tlemen friends in a climate so balmy as 
this, —and every part of the house was 
more or less dilapidated. We were in- 
formed by our young officers that they 
had been for weeks engaged in strenuous 
efforts at house-cleaning, by which the 
house had been brought into its present 
habitable condition, and it was evident 
that they looked upon it with no little 
complacency as proof of their skill in 
housekeeping. We were therefore forced 
to suppress our exclamations of dismay, 
and to endeavor to join with them in 
cheerful assurances that it would do nice- 
ly with the few extra touches we should 
be able to give it. 

It was true, one of the hall doors had 
a broken hinge, which made it impos- 
sible to shut it; but that was no matter, 
since nobody wanted it shut in the day- 
time, and at night one might set a chair 
againstit. Burglars were unknown; our 
suggestion that somebody might want to 
get in nights was only laughed at. In 
fact, on warm nights, they said, we could 
sleep with both doors open, for the bene- 
fit of the air, in Arcadian security. 

We had brought down a barrel of 
crockery ware, and before unpacking we 
peeped into a pantry on one side of the 
hall. It was ankle-deep with rubbish, 
—old shoes, old hats, old bits of har- 
ness, in short all the miscellaneous ac- 
cretions of a camp life. One gentleman 
ingenuously admitted, ‘* Oh, well, they 
had n’t thought of clearing that out, but 
if we wanted it should be done.’’? And 
forthwith a stout negro was busy hoe- 
ing out the débris and carrying it off by 
baskets full, to be burned in the yard; 
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then Winnah, with scrubbing-brush and 
pail, completed the process, and when our 
plates and dishes were wiped and ar- 
ranged on the clean shelves, she chuckled 
and cackled and crowed with delight and 
wonder. Our crockery ware, to be sure, 
was a collection of all the odds and ends 
— the fragments of sets, the superfluous 
or invalid dishes — that had gathered in 
our Northern china closets. There was 
scarce a plate or a cup that had not a 
crack or a nick, but in Winnah’s eyes 
they seemed splendid, for Winnah had 
all her days been only a field hand, and 
small had been her stock of household 
lore. Her admiration of all our im- 
provements, however, was like a cheer- 
ful chorus as we went on. 

After a few days we had succeeded in 
giving what we fancied was a tolerable 
air of comfort to our house. The eight 
windows of the pavilion were draped 
with muslin curtains, the floor was car- 
peted, and we had improvised by domes- 
tic upholstery certain lounges and ot- 
tomans which gave a creditable air to 
the room; and having made it gay with 
vases of yellow jessamine and the wild 
phlox, with which the fields were over- 
run, we began to feel it quite presenta- 
ble. We had acall from one of our 
nearest neighbors, who lived only five 
miles away. Mrs. R was an old in- 
habitant who had been on visiting terms 
with our predecessors, living in abun- 
dance and comfort in a beautiful and 
highly cultivated place on the banks of 
the St. John’s. 

She told us tales of the splendor of 
the former occupants of the house: how 
they kept a French cook and an elegant 
table, and gave superb dinners; how the 
pavilion we had chosen as our parlor 
used to be their musie room, with a 
grand piano and a harp and all manner 
of musical instruments resounding there; 
how they had five hundred field hands 
at work, and raised more cotton than 
any plantation in the State. We felt 
very decadent and insignificant in hear- 
ing all these fine stories, for we were 
working only thirty hands, and had nei- 
ther French cook, butler, nor coachman, 
nor piano nor harp. But we had golden 
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hopes for the future: there were the cot- 
ton fields, —and cotton was king, — and 
in due time we should arise and shine; 
our ship of gold would come sailing joy- 
fully in. 

But hearing these tales of former 
grandeur, we could not but wonder at 
the primitive coarseness and roughness 
of the construction of the house we lived 
in. The fastenings of the doors were 
coarse, common iron latches; the rooms 
were not plastered overhead, but ceiled 
with boards, which had shrunk so that 
the unsightly cracks were visible be- 
tween. All the wood-work bore marks 
of unskilled carpentry, and carried us 
back to the days when a plantation was 
a little state in itself, depending for all 
the arts of life on the half- educated 
slave laborer; when people raised on the 
farm not only their own corn and sugar, 
but their own carpenter and plasterer. 

There was no evidence of esthetic 
tastes in any of the grounds surround- 
ing the cottage. The yard, shaded by 
the splendid oaks before mentioned, was 
spotted with little rough buildings thrown 
up for various purposes of mere conven- 
ience, without regard to ornament: there 
was a large brick oven, with a roof over 
it; a milk-room propped on posts, and 
built with a double wall like an ice- 
house; a well, also roofed over; and a 
smoke-house for meats. The house it- 
self was lifted upon live-oak posts about 
three feet from the ground, affording 
full sweep for circulation of air; but to 
our unaccustomed eyes this want of a 
solid foundation gave to the building an 
awkward appearance. Cellars, we were 
informed, were unknown in Florida, and 
the celebrated wine-room of the former 
planter was in the attic of the house. 
The kitchen of the mansion was at such 
a distance that we wondered how a hot 
dinner was ever possible. It was a cabin 
by itself, with a yawning chimney some 
ten feet wide and looking straight up into 
the sky; and the dining-room was across 
a yard and up a flight of steps. The 
idea of a French chef marshaling the en- 
trees of a dinner party under such cir- 
cumstances gives a new conception of the 
national ingenuity, 
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Our neighbors, it may be well under- 
stood, were not many. Our nine thou- 
sand acres kept us pretty well out of so- 
ciety, but’ we did have a visit from one 
very characteristic and rather pictur- 
esque personage whom we shall call Long 
John. One day, when our gentlemen 
were all out, we found this individual 
tranquilly sitting in the veranda smoking 
a pipe. He was a tall, thin, loose-jointed 
person, dressed in homespun clothes, and 
in all his appointments indicating total 
indifference to points of personal nicety. 
He was no stranger to our gentlemen, 
who had, in hunting expeditions, some- 
times availed themselves of his skill in 
wood-craft, for he was reckoned the best 
shot in all the region, and, as we were 
told, could snuff a candle with his rifle at. 
thirty paces, and inall that pertained to 
forest life had the instincts of a Leather 
Stocking. 

All this, however, was unknown to us, 
when we found him established as afore- 
said, and we supposed that he was some- 
body come to see one of our captains 
on some definite errand. No such thing, 
however; for after he had sat smoking 
about an hour, and we began to regard 
him with inquisitive looks, he seemed to 
feel that conversation was in order, and, 
taking his pipe from his mouth, remarked 
«that the branch was pretty high below 
there, and he allowed he ’d stay with us 
awhile, till it run out,’ —a proposition 
wholly unintelligible to us, who had not 
yet learned that all small streams are 
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nor that ‘+ to allow ’’ was used as synony- 
mous with to ‘* think.’? When our gen- 
tlemen returned we found that our guest 
was in truth an old acquaintance, and 
the exquisite quiet and ease with which 
he received their greetings, making him- 
self perfectly at home and staying to din- 
ner and to supper, was something quite 
amusing. 

“Ts he going to stay all night?’ in- 
quired Marcia, anxiously, as evening 
drew on. 

‘¢Oh, certainly, — all night and tos 
morrow, too, for all anybody knows,’’ 
was the answer. 

‘“¢ But we have no room, or bed!’ 
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‘© Oh, that makes no difference. Give 
him a pillow, or a blanket, and he ‘ll be 
all right.’’ 

In fact, our guest, noticing the slight 
appearance of consultation, affably re- 
marked to us that we ‘* need n’t mind 
him; he could camp down most any- 
where.’? And so, when we broke up for 
the night, Marcia arranged our new 
lounge for him, of which he took pos- 
session with meek and quiet content- 
ment, and we left him placidly gazing 
at the last brands of our evening fire. 

Long John, however, had his enter- 
taining points, and while sitting round 
our light-wood fire one of our captains, 
who knew him of old, amused us by 
drawing him on to relate some of his 
war-time experiences. 

“There ’s been a deal of hard fight- 
ing here in Florida, Mr. Johns, has n’t 
there? ”? 

Mr. Johns’s manner was always mild- 
ly ruminative. He thought over the ques- 
tion quietly for a minute or so, then 
squirted a straight shaft of tobacco juice 
at the fire, and answered deliberately, — 

‘¢ Wal, now, there’s ben some pre(ty 
tall runnin’? here; can’t say so much for 
the fightin’! ”’ 

‘Why, they got you into the army 
once, did n’t they, Johns? ’’ 

Another pause, another shaft of tobac- 
co juice, and then, in quiet, moderate 
drawl, — 

“Wal— yes —they did. Ye see they 
hed a draft, they called it; sent and tuck 
me ’n’ a lot o’ fellers up to the camp o’ 
instruction, they called it. I didn’t see 
no use in’t; I didn’t see what I wanted 
o’? acamp of instruction! I could draw 
a bead and hit my mark better’n any 
man on ’em, and wha’d I want to be 
lyin’ round loose in a camp o’ instrue- 
tion? *? 

Here Johns made a pause, and seemed 
to descend into himself in contempla- 
tion. 

‘© Did you run away?” 

‘Wal—yis; I jest tuck off and come 
home to tend to my own affairs. I 
didn’t know nothin’ ’bout thir old war, 
and I did n’t keer nothin’; ’t wan’t none 
o’ my business, nohow, and I wanted to 
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be tendin’ to my crops and my critturs; 
so I says nothin’ to nobody, and comes 
home.”’ 

‘Well, did they let you stay there?” 

An ineffably droll expression passed 
slowly over his face; he spit once or 
twice vigorously, and answered, — 

“ Wal — no —they did n’t.”’ 

“Did they send afteryou? How was 
it? Tell us, Mr. Johns.’’ 

“Wal, ye see, they sent Ben Bradley 
anda squad o’ fellers for to take me. I 
was out in the woods with my gun, and 
I see ’em coming, and I got behind a tree 
and p’inted my gun at ’em and called 
out to ’em to stop. Says I, ‘1 shall 
drop the fust man that comes further!’ 
Wal, they stopped. They knowed I 
would —they knowed I gen’lly hit, and 
so they stopped; and Ben, he called out 
to me, ‘Look here, Johns,’ says he, 
‘we ’re come to take you.’ * Wal,’ says 
I, ‘ye jest can’t get me, cause the fust 
man that starts to do it I shall shoot.’ 
‘ But they’ ve sent us to take you.’ * Can't 
help that,’ says I; ‘I won’t be took.’ 
Wal, then they stopped and sort 0” talked 
it over a minute, and then Ben, he ealls 
out kind o’ friendly, ‘Come now, look 
here, Johns; jes’ let us come up and hev 
a talk with you; we jes’ want to talk it 
over friendly.’ * No, thankee,’ ses I, 
“ye can talk where ye be; I can hear 
ye where I be. I don’t want ye no 
nearer.’ * Look here, now, Johns,’ says 
Ben, ‘they ’ve sent us to take you, and ef 
we don’t do it itll be the worse for us.’ 
‘And if ye do,’ says I, ‘it’ll be the 
worse for me ; so that.’s square.’ ‘ Wal,’ 
says he, ‘ we shan’t know what to say to 
?em when they ask why we did n’t bring 
you.’ ‘ Wal,’ says I, ‘ there ain’t nobody 
knows you ’ve seen me but jest your- 
selves and me and the critturs. J shan’t 
tell on ye, and the ecritturs can’t, and ef 
ye ’re fools enough to go back and tell 
on yourselves I can’t help it.’ Wal, 
they jest went off and let me alone that 
time.”’ 

«* And did n’t they try again to catch 
you?” 

‘©Oh, wal—yis. One time I was 
out in my ‘ dug-out,’ on the river, — rifle 
down in the bottom of the boat. I hears 
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a whoop, and looked up, and sure enough 
there was two o’ them fellers on the 
bank p’intin’ their guns right at me. 
‘Got ye now, Johns!’ says they. * Wal,’ 
says I, ‘I give in. I’ll come to sho’.’ 
Then I give a sort o’ spring, as if I see 
suthin. ‘ Good Lor’! wha’s that crittur 
behind ye?’ says I. Them fellers both 
turned to look, and I catched up my 
rifle and drew a bead on ’em. ‘ Look 
out for yourselyes now,’ says I, ‘I am 
goin’ to fire!’ Tell ye, them fellers tuck 
to their heels lively, and I jest made for 
the other side o’ the river fast as I 
could paddle. Wal, they let me alone 
arter that, but they come once when I 
was out huntin’, and burnt up my house, 
and cut down my corn, and driv off all 
my critturs.’” 

‘Why, Johns, they cleaned you out, 
did n’t they ? ’’ 

‘* Wal, they did, but I’ve got things 
fixed up agin, —got my house up and 
my crops in, and my eritturs, and I hope 
you ’ll all come and see me ; stay ’s long 
as ye want ter.”’ 

The invitation, given in such sacred 
simplicity, was doubtless more sincere 
than many another in polished circles, 
as two of our number proved, when, a 
week after, they got belated coming home 
from hunting, and stopped at Johns’s 
cabin. There was true Arab hospitali- 
ty, —the best of all there was at their 
disposal, and no apologies for what there 
was not. A large tin pan of boiled hom- 
iny, flanked with a pitcher of cane syr- 
up, formed the meal, and was served 
out to them in earthen pint bowls; and 
at night Johns and his wife gave up 
their beds to the company, and spread 
mattresses on the floor for themselves. 

As to Johns’s cattle, of which he had 
now a fair flock, the mode of acquisition 
was easy to guess. It was only neces- 
sary to take here and there and any- 
where a fine young calf that he found 
running loose in the woods, and, apply- 
ing his branding-irons to it, make it his 
thereafter; and who could contest the 
mark? We could fancy the leisurely 
way with which he settled the right of 
the matter with himself: ‘‘ I had calves, 
and these might ’a be’n some o’ mine, — 
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most likely was, — nobody could say they 
was n’t; any rate, they ’re mine now!”? 

Nothing is more unlike a Northerner’s 
ideas of property management than the 
way the Floridians manage their cattle. 
We had with our plantation, as a part 
of the assets, fifty head of fine cows; but 
we never saw them all together; most of 
them were roaming the forests. About 
sixteen young calves were shut up in an 
inclosure, asa means of drawing home 
their mothers to be milked. When the 
mothers were let in to the calves, the 
milker came, too, and the calf on one 
side and the milker on the other con- 
ducted the operation. Winnah was the 
superintendent of this department, and 
milked in a pint cup, which when filled 
she emptied into the larger pail. Our 
sixteen cows in that way yielded about 
two gallons at a milking. 

It is a matter of pride and boast with 
the farmers and proprietors to have large 
flocks of cattle, and once or twice a year 
they look them all over and mark the 
calves that have come into existence 
during the interval. In our drives we 
often met the cattle drovers on horse- 
back careering the woods after their 
cows; and the forest towards evening 
resounded with a certain musical yodel, 
or cow eall, and with the crack of the 
long cattle whip, which rings like the 
report of a rifle. 

There is no shelter provided for cattle, 
and in many cases no food except what 
they can help themselves to as they 
range the woods. When the long grass 
of the forest, justly named wire-grass, 
becomes dead and sere, it has been cus- 
tomary from time immemorial to set fire 
to it and burn out the woods. These 
fires meet one at certain seasons of the 
year on all sides, and the only wonder 
is that the resinous pine forests do not 
catch and burn up; but they do not. 
The palmettoes and underbrush all go to 
destruetion, and the land is blackened 
for miles. After this comes up the soft 
young wire-grass, and the season of 
good pasture begins. 

The large, rich planters in Florida 
had taken some pains with their stock, 
importing from Italy and from India 
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such as they thought would be adapted 
to the Floridian climate. Our cows 
showed the marks of superior blood and 
breeding, another of the remaining traces 
of the former grandeur of the planta- 
tion. 

Now as to our plantation arrange- 
ments: on the old estate there had been 
a thousand cleared acres devoted to cot- 
ton and sugar-cane. Of these our more 
humble means enabled us to cultivate 
only two hundred. Our laborers were 
good, steady hands, engaged under writ- 
ten contract ata stipulated price of from 
eight to twelve dollars per month, ac- 
cording to ability. The old plantation 
régime was adopted, because they were 
accustomed to working in that way, and 
in no other. At gray peep of dawn 
‘¢Mose,’’ our head man, blew the shell, 
and forthwith from the line of little cot- 
tages turned out all hands, men and 
women equally. They were divided into 
gangs, with a leader to each gang, and 
went directly into the field, putting in 
three hours of good work, when all came 
back to get their breakfast; and then 
again to the fields till dinner time, and 
then till night. 

They impressed one as a sober, steady 
set of people, and, having worked all 
day, their relaxation was to go into 
a prayer-meeting and sing hymns and 
listen to exhortations till ten or eleven 
o’clock at night. 

There were two or three preachers 
among them, and sometimes we sat out- 
side upon the door-step, listening to the 
strangest mixture of words that could 
ever be put together. It was really touch- 
ing to see the solemn, earnest, breath- 
less attention of rows of those dark faces 
to words which to our white ears were 
utterly meaningless. Yet when we re- 
member that the devotions of some of 
the most cultivated races of Europe are 
offered in an unknown tongue, we must 
think that the power of certain sounds 
to stir up religious feeling is a matter of 
association, and not at all of the intel- 
lectual faculties. 

We brought down with us a cargo of 
spelling-books, and on the first Sunday 
after our arrival we assembled our hands 
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at the house for divine service. Our 
clergyman led the music with his violin, 
and then for sermon read and explained 
the ten commandments to an attentive 
and serious audience. We were gra- 
ciously informed by Winnah afterwards 
that the sermon met with great accept- 
ance, everybody thinking that it was 
just the preaching his neighbor ought to 
hear, as is usually the case in good Chris- 
tian congregations. But they were all 
dreadfully astonished and seandalized at 
the violin, which they appeared to con- 
sider an instrument especially devoted 
to the service of Satan. 

Dancing is the one thing which every 
negro man or woman can do well by nat- 
ure. The merest lout among them be- 
comes graceful as a dancer, and it ap- 
pears that dancing is selected as the one 
thing to be given up when the postulant 
thinks of joining the church. We thought 
to ourselves that we could select other 
tests more important, — talking against 
one’s neighbors, for example; but in their 
view this was the one sign of self-surren- 
der, and the violin, as the excitement 
to dancing, was therefore held as a pro- 
fane thing in divine worship. 

After service there was a distribution 
of spelling-books made, and never were 
gifts more eagerly and gratefully re- 
ceived. The poor souls seemed to think 
that reading was a thing that would 
come in a short time, if only they had 
the books, and thankfully accepted the 
offer of the ladies to help them in their 
lessons; but oh, who can measure what 
a task the acquisition of the English 
language is to those who come to it in 
middle life! We have before us now a 
picture of our ‘* Tom,’’ a great Hercu- 
les of a fellow, lying on the ground in his 
nooning, with the spelling-book before 
him, and the sweat starting out on his 
forehead, as he puzzled his patient way 
through the ab, ib, ob, —cabalistic signs 
on the lowest door-step of knowledge. 

Many never got through the wilderness 
of the spelling-book into the promised 
land of the first reader; but some few 
persevered. Those who gave up con- 
soled themselves with saying ‘ their 
chillen should learn,’’ and read to them; 
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and the little ones did learn with a ra- 
pidity astonishing to their elders. 

We would like to linger here over 
many curious scenes and histories of 
those old plantation days, but we must 
not make our story too long. Our fem- 
inine ranks were recruited by one of our 
captains, who went North, married, and 
brought gown his young wife to add to 
our cheer. We rode, we walked, we 
sketched. Rambling along the beauti- 
ful bluffs, we each selected spots where 
we would build our houses when our 
ship of gold came in. Sometimes we 
started out for the day, with provision 
and sketching materials, and with guns 
and ammunition for our gentlemen to 
shoot alligators. A beautiful island, 
where there were groves of wild orange 
and lemon trees, was a part of our plan- 
tation. There we landed, and while the 
hunters were off shooting we kindled our 
fire, made coffee, and prepared sylvan 
meals. Once they came home tugging 
a great alligator thirteen feet long, as a 
model for our sketching. Then came the 
cutting up and skinning: the skin to be 
made into boots; the fat to supply the 
finest, most limpid machine oil for the 
cotton-gin. In the stomach of the mon- 
ster we found pine knots, morsels of 
brickbats, and part of an old tin can. 
Nothing, apparently, came amiss to him. 
He must have been a genuine specimen 
of the scriptural leviathan, who ‘ es- 
teemeth iron as straw, and brass as rot- 
ten wood.’”’? The memory of such days 
under the wild orauge-trees by the white 
beach of the St. John’s is pleasant yet, 
but we must hasten to the finale of our 
story. 

Well, our cotton grew and increased 
and flourished, and spread out as fair 
and flowery a field as hope ever sported 
in. Cotton, in itself a beautiful plant, 
was more beautiful in our eyes, as every 
yellow and pink blossom spoke of a gold- 
en future. 
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Tt was thought by the best judges that 
there was upon our fields a crop which 
would bring a profit of ten thousand dol- 
lars over all expenses. We dreamed of 
it as sure, and already, in imagination, 
divided the spoil and reinvested for 
larger harvests. 

Alas for human hopes! Our brave 
captains who had come safe through 
many battles were defeated and routed 
on this field by an army which came by 
night, without banner or band of music. 
This was the way of it. One day, in 
looking over the cotton fields setting full 
with their buds and bolls, we descried a 
little black worm about two inches long, 
with a red stripe on either side of his 
back. This was the first Army Worm, 
the commander of the advance scout. 
We picked him off and killedhim. Next 
day twenty came to his funeral, and the 
day after that the Army was there on 
leaf and stalk and bud! All through 
the hundred acres there was the sound 
of a chewing and craunching direful to 
hear. In two days our beautiful cotton 
field stood gaunt and bare, without a 
leaf, as if a fire had passed over it. Ten 
thousand dollars did those reckless ma- 
rauders eat, and then vanished as they 
came, and left us desolate. 

We made in all, perhaps, two bales of 
cotton! Our scheme was over, our firm 
dissolved. One went to editing a paper, 
another set upalandagency. As for us, 
we and ours bought an orange grove on 
the other side of the St. John’s, and for- 
ever forswore the raising of cotton. 

But as at the bottom of Pandora’s box 
there was a grain of comfort, so there 
was in ours. Though we made nothing, 
and lost all we invested, our hands were 
all duly paid, scot and lot,—in many 
cases with the first money they ever 
earned, and it gave them a start in life. 
That has been the one consoling reflec- 
tion when we recall the tragedy of Our 
Plantation. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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EMILE ZOLA 


Sr. PrrerspurG is somewhat far 
afield to look for the latest sensation in 
the literary world, but so it is that the 
breeze which has set all Paris rustling 
and quivering blows from that distant 
north. During the last three years, 
Emile Zola has contributed a series of 
letters ‘*upon literature and life ’’ to 
the Messenger of Europe, the leading 
periodical of Russia. Some of his sub- 
jects have had but a relative or moment- 
ary interest, though treated with all his 
strong and vivid individuality, while 
others, like the study of the French 
youth of to-day,” are precious mémoires 
pour servir for the future historian. 
But the real importance and significance 
of the correspondence are to be found 
in the masterly reviews and frank criti- 
cisms of contemporary French literature. 
More even than this, it includes an es- 
timate of the work of his predecessors as 
well as of his rivals. It is nothing less 
than a formal opening of the great plea 
of realism versus romanticism. Zola 
has formulated the first deliberate pro- 
nunciamento of his party against the ro- 
mantic school. 

He has not only defined the position, 
the literary creed, of the realists, but he 
has for the first time clearly expressed 
their theory of the principles of their op- 
ponents, and their estimate of the value 
and permanence of the work of the ro- 
mantic school. Hence, the letters, as 
they have gradually made their way 
back to Paris, are creating a stir noth- 
ing less than that of the days of the old 
struggle between classic and romantic, 
and it is not surprising that at this 
moment the dwellers on the French 
Parnassus are ranging themselves in two 
hostile camps. If, on the one side, there 
is the prestige of tradition, the dignities 
of the Academy and the Revue, and 
above all a leader, the doyen of the lit- 
erary world, of whom not even the most 
extreme opponent will speak in aught 
but affectionate reverence, on the oth- 
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er side there is the eager strength of the 
new generation, and the incontestable 
and enormous success of such men as 
Daudet and Zola himself. The attitude 
of the English world at this moment to- 
wards Emile Zola may not inadequate- 
ly be described as suspense of judgment. 
No one takes up his books without 
acknowledging their irresistible power, 
either to attract or to repel. The ques- 
tions, then, whether one likes or dislikes 
his work, whether one believes that the 
principles upon which it is founded are 
enduring, are quite apart from the in- 
terest one must feel in the judgment of 
such a man upon his contemporaries. No 
one is yet ready to accept Zola defini- 
tively as a critic; yet equally no one can 
help listening to his verdict. | Words 
which from another might seem queru- 
lous or jealous, the carping of disappoint- 
ment, are from him but the frank ex- 
pression of conscientious judgment. The 
triumph of his own success places him 
beyond the fear of rivals. 

Besides separate sketches of such au- 
thors as Balzac, Hugo, Chateaubriand, 
George Sand, the brothers Goncourt, 
the letters have born the titles, Our Con- 
temporary Poets, The Novelists of To- 
Day, Contemporary Drama, Daudet’s 
Nabob, Taine’s Last Volume. 

The brief space of an article can do 
them no justice, for a criticism depends 
for its truth and power as much upon 
total effect as a picture or novel. One 
needs just as much to feel the atmos- 
phere which no mere extracts can sug- 
gest. We shall not even attempt a ré- 
sumé of his philosophic exposition of the 
theories of his own school. Of course 
to him his own ‘* brothers-in-arms ”’ are 
the ‘“‘kings of romance;’? but we turn 
from their brilliant portraits to names 
more familiar to most ears, and we choose 
for our brief extracts rather the bits 
which will best stand alone, the criti- 
cisms which have been most startling, 
and a few of the direct comments upon 
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the romantic writers. Besides their own 
interest, they throw a new light upon 
Zola himself. They show him not as a 
cold, unsympathetic outsider, the rude 
exponent of a protesting reaction. He 
speaks rather as one who looks back 
upon the dreams outgrown of childhood. 
He has breathed that air, he has felt 
that charm. 

‘““T remember my own youth. We 
were a few young boys in the heart of 
Provence, in love with nature and poetry. 
The dramas of Victor Hugo seemed to us 
like wonderful visions. After the close 
of school, I remember, ice-cold from the 
classic tirades we were obliged to learn 
by heart, we just warmed ourselves by 
committing whole scenes from Ernani 
and Ruy Blas. How often, on the shore 
of a little stream, after a long bath, we 
performed among ourselves whole acts! 
Then we fancied, Ah, if we could only 
see all that in the theatre! and it seemed 
to us that the roof rang with the ecstatic 
applause of the spectators. . . . We re- 
member with what wonderful light shone 
the verses of Victor Ilugo at their first 
appearance. It was like a new blossom- 
ing of our national literature. Lyric poet- 
ry was unknown tous. We had only the 
choruses of Racine and the odes of Rous- 
seau, which now seem to us so cold and 
stilted. Hence the impression produced 
on cultivated youth was very deep, and 
this impression has not yet disappeared. 
Tt seems impossible that any new tree 
should grow in our literary soil within 
the shadow of the huge oak planted by 
Victor Hugo. This oak of lyric poetry 
spreads its branches to all the ends of 
the earth, covers all the land, fills the 
sky, and there is not a single poet who 
would not come to muse beneath and 
carry away in his ears the song of its 
birds. They are fated to repeat the 
music of this all-pervading voice. There 
is no room for other songs in the air. 
For the last forty years there is but one 
poetic language, — the language of Vie- 
tor Hugo. When any epoch receives so 

1 Tt will be remembered that the text has under- 
gone translation from French into Russian, and 
thence into English. The faithfulness of the En- 


glish may be depended upon, but it would be sur- 
prising if the force of the figures and the style of 
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deep and strong an impression, the next 
generation must suffer, and must make 
repeated efforts before it can free itself 
and attain the possibility of developing 
freely its own creative power.’? Yet 
‘‘anly as lyric poet is Victor Hugo ab- 
solute king. In drama and romance his 
influence was never strong, and now is 
nothing.’’? But here something stays 
the hand of Zola. It is not only the 
reverent loyalty which every French- 
man bears in his heart, but it is a closer 
personal feeling, born of those boyhood 
dreams, that prompts him. ‘‘ Obstacles 
of every kind prevent one’s speaking 
frankly one’s thought when frankness 
would be almost rudeness. Victor Hugo 
is still living, and surrounded by such an 
aureole of glory, after so long and brill- 
jiant a life as literary king, that the truth 
spoken in the face of that ancient auto- 
erat would seem almost an insult. True, 
we are far enough from romanticism now. 
For the drama, at least, we are posteri- 
ty, and may pronounce our judgment; 
but I think respect will close our lips 
while Victor Hugo is alive and can hear 
us. . . « They have reproached me per- 
sonally, that I am an ungrateful son of 
romanticism. No, I am not at all un- 
grateful. I know that our elder broth- 
ers won a glorious victory, and we are 
bound by enthusiastic gratitude to Victor 
Hugo. But it angers me, and I begin 
to rebel, when partisans wish to bind 
French literature to romanticism. If 
you have won freedom, then permit us 
to use it. Romanticism was nothing 
else than a rebellion: it remains for us 
now to use the victory. The movement 
begun by you is continned by us. Is 
that wonderful? It is the law of hu- 
manity. We borrow your soul, but we 
do not wish your rhetoric.’’ 

Next to Victor Hugo come Musset 
and Lamartine. 

‘¢ Alfred de Musset still has worship- 
ers. I speak not of readers, but of fol- 
lowers... . Of late, the women and 
young people have, as it were, discov- 


the original suffered nothing in the double trans- 
lation. Exact corresponding terms cannot always 
be found, ‘ Nove is not satisfactory for ‘“ ro- 
mancier,” ete. It is to be hoped thata French edi- 
tion will appear before long. 
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ered him anew. The Premieres Poesies 
and the Poésies Nouvelles have been 
sold in great numbers. In the provinces, 
especially in the very small towns, not 
a single young woman, nota single youth, 
is without them. . . Yet his early 
followers were few. Victor Hugo, then 
rising like a giant from his colossal ped- 
estal of the island of Jersey, reigned su- 
preme. Later, the followers of Musset 
raised their standard against the stand- 
ard of the followers of Hugo. At the 
present time the arena is open.”’ 
‘What surprises me is the oblivion 
now surrounding all Lamartine. He 
stood first: when the Meditations ap- 
peared, it seemed to every one a voice 
had sounded from heaven. Romantic 
poetry was popular at that epoch. He 
was its prophet, its true founder. What 
eestasy he awoke! I have only to turn 
to my own youthful recollections to find 
the place which Lamartine held in the 
heart. He was the universal favorite. 
Tt was so sweet to dream with him. We 
were in raptures over Victor Hugo, but 
we loved Lamartine. For him were all 
the women, and they admitted him even 
to the pension and the convent. He lay 
under the pillow, and opened to the 
purest souls the path of ideal love. His 
very name, so soft, was like a caress. 
And what! they have ceased to read 
this man! . . . I know not if he still 
keeps the love of young girls in the pen- 
sion and the home, but I suspect he is 
exiled and gone. He is never mentioned 
in literary conversations. I do not meet 
his name once a month in the journals; 
finally, his works sell very badly. This 
oblivion is not inexplicable. The poetry 
of Lamartine was simply and purely mu- 
sie, a melodious phrase. It soothed and 
charmed. As to its contents, they con- 
sisted of lament and of pathetic despair, 
uttered on the morrow after the great 
change produced by the Revolution and 
the wars of the first empire. You feel 
how much this music must have touched 
its contemporaries. Times have changed; 
we have entered the epoch of reality, 
and it is not surprising that now the 
indefinite reveries of Lamartine please 
no one. I am sure, besides, that few 
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understand him. He is too far from us, 
too much in a cloud; in a word, he no 
longer answers to the need of the soul 
of ourtime. Hence the silence surround- 
ing his name and his works. .. . He 
has no successors. There is more talk 
and more imitation of Racine than of 
him.?? 

‘* Alfred de Vigeny is surely as forgot- 
ten as Lamartine.’’ 

‘¢ A still more characteristic silence 
reigns around the name of Beranger. 
If ever there were a popular poet, it was 
he. In the time of my youth, in the last 
days of the reign of Louis Philippe, I 
remember, his songs were sung every- 
where.’’? With the second empire they 
erew old-fashioned, and are now com- 
pletely gone. It must be so, since they 
were written for special time and place. 
‘+ But what is more surprising is that he 
has left no followers. In our day, the 
songs are from the authors of the vaude- 
villes, a wretched set, not even know- 
ing what good spelling is. This explains 
the indeceneies which are sung in the 
streets. All the stupidity of Paris has 
found a place in these silly verses.’’ 

Théophile Gautier and Charles Bau- 
delaire were ‘‘ the own sons of the men 
of 1830.’’ 

‘* Gautier’s Emaux et Camées are a 
series of short poems, polished like pre- 
cious stones, and showing the crystal 
transparency of agates and amethysts. 
. . . He died ten years ago, and indif- 
ference is already shown toward his 
books... . He had not, I repeat, 
enough original and strong notes.’’ 

‘¢ Baudelaire isa very dangerous mod- 
el. He has even to this time a crowd 
of imitators. . . . In him one must see 
romanticism diabolie. Leconte de Lisle 
turned to stone in the classic pose. To 
Baudelaire remained the ré/e of one pos- 
sessed with a devil. And he began to 
seek beauty in evil, and, according to 
the expression of Hugo, ‘ revealed a new 
shiver.’ . . . I shall not speak of the 
affected eccentricities of his life; he be- 
came at the final end the victim of his 
own demoniac possession; he died young, 
of a nervous disease which deprived him 
of the memory of words. . . . All this 
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is the same romanticism, only seasoned 
with satanic pepper.” 

The group of young poets of to-day 
have known the romantic leaders through 
Gautier and Baudelaire. ‘‘ They are 
the grandsons of Hugo and Lamartine. 
We have reached the third generation. 
. . . It is self-evident that these young 
men stand by themselves. Living at an 
epoch strongly opposed to poetry, which 
regards them with indifference and ridi- 
cule, they were obliged to separate them- 
selves from every one, and to make of 
poetry an actual religion. . . . They 
were a band of illuminati, recognizing 
each other by masonic signs.’’ Like the 
Indian fakirs, the ‘* Parnassiens’’ (as 
they were called) shut their eyes, in order 
not to be confused by the life around 
them. ‘* So they turned for subjects to 
mythical times, to the most remote re- 
gions. Each of them chose for himself 
a specialty. Some betook themselves 
to the Northern regions, some traveled 
to the East, a few went to Greece; at 
last, some even preémpted the stars. Not 
one at the beginning, apparently, sus- 
pected that Paris exists; that in the 
streets are passing fiacres and omnibuses ; 
that the contemporary world, broad and 
mighty, is hurrying along the sidewalks 
with them.” 

‘¢In poetry no creative talent has ap- 
peared since Lamartine, Musset, and 
Hugo. All our poets, without exception, 
are inspired by these three predecessors. 
Apart from them nothing is done. .. . 
Wherefore it seems to me that the great 
poet of the future must sweep away all 
the wsthetics of the present moment. I 
think that he will be thoroughly of the 
time; that he will develop the realistic 
idea in allits purity. He will express 
our age in a new language, which he him- 
self will create. And without being a 
prophet, I trust we have not long to wait 
for him, for the efforts which our young 
poets are making to leave the worn- 
out forms prove the profound revolution 
which is preparing. We see in them 
the harbingers. It may be the master 
is in the midst of them, but he is still 
unknown. Be that as it may, we are 
ready to receive him with honor.” 
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Zola is more upon his own ground with 
the novelists than with the poets. Of 
course, the realists take all the honors; 
but it is remarkable that from all these 
pages one cannot infer his own personal 
career, his own individual work. With 
all his boldness, there is nothing of ag- 
gressive egotism. 

‘* Champfleury is still living, but alas, 
he is a leader without an army; and 
saying that he still lives, I ought to 
add that for literature he is dead, for it 
is long since he has written a single ro- 
mance.’’ The realistic movement un- 
dertaken by Champfleury in 1848 was 
the first protest against triumphant ro- 
manticism. ‘* Unluckily, Champfleury, 
in spite of his undoubted talent, was not 
strong enough to carry the campaign to 
the end. The movement was destined 
to fail. It made a stir, but then the pub- 
lic went over to Flaubert and the broth- 
ers Goncourt, the true heirs of Balzac. 
Worse than all, Champfleury himself lost 
heart, seeing that his readers abandoned 
him. He ceased to write, and now lin- 
gers in veritable literary death, that ter- 
rible death —the worst of tortures for 
an author — of the aged and the forgot- 
ten.’? 

Of the group of writers who may be 
called followers of George Sand and 
Lamartine, Jules Sandeau is ‘‘ the vet- 
eran. He is one of the two novelists 
whom the Academy counts. Long since 
he gave up writing. He has altogether 
separated himself from active literary 
life. You meet him sometimes near the 
Academy, walking slowly, fl@nant, like a 
good bourgeois, with the air of a man not 
of this world. He is the sort of writer 
who pleases more than all women and 
young girls.’’ 

“The seeond novelist-Academician, 
Octave Feuillet, produced an actual /u- 
rore. Twelve, fifteen years ago, in the 
full bloom of the empire, his romances 
reached the thirtieth thousand. He was 
then the fashionable novelist in the 
aristocratic world. He was honored at 
the Tuileries; the empress regarded him 
with great favor, and consulted him as 
to the choice of books for reading. . . . 
All his originality consisted in making 
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himself the advocate of duty and moral- 
ity, where De Musset and George Sand 
defended passion. He was called, ma- 
liciously enough and truly enough, ‘ Le 
Musset des familles.? Now, it is true, he 
ventures to show that he does not shrink 
from hazardous pictures, and he writes 
books which mothers would not place in 
the hands of their daughters. But I 
have my own view about the so-called 
morality of fashionable novels. I be- 
lieve that this morality is all woven from 
immorality, and that nothing can be 
more hurtful to heart and mind than 
the hypocritical distortion of truth and 
the jesuitical treatment of passions re- 
strained by the sense of propriety... . 
Latterly, his success is materially less. 
France has experienced a shock, the 
times have changed, and the favorite au- 
thor of the Empress Eugénie has been 
thrown off the track. . . . None the less 
Octave Feuillet remains the stay of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and the sole 
representative of French romance in it. 
. . + The Revue finds itself in a strange 
position, not choosing, or not being able, 
to draw to itself the novelists of the 
natural school; and in view of the un- 
doubted success of these latter preferring 
to remain outside the literary movement, 
and to put forward second and third 
rate novelists. I venture the compari- 
son. Only the pale setting sun of Octave 
Feuillet illumines it.’? ... 

‘©The Academy counts but two nov- 
elists, while there are four dramatists. 
This is an unfair proportion, for the thea- 
tre in our time is absolutely nothing. On 
the other hand, the romance holds the 
first place in literature. All the mind 
of our time is concentrated upon the ro- 
mance, and this form will remain the 
characteristic of the literature of the 
nineteenth century, as tragedy and high 
comedy characterize the seventeenth. 

Ought not Flaubert, ought not Ed- 
mond de Goncourt, to have been long, 
long ago Academicians?... The Acad- 
emy will be forever blamed that it did not 
admit Balzac, and it is preparing to re- 
peat its mistake. Like the Revue, it is 
gradually withdrawing itself from the 
literary movement. . . . But I fear much 
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lest on the day when the Academy chooses 
a novelist, it will choose Cherbuliez, the 
immediate pupil of George Sand. Cher- 
buliez is the second stay of the Revue, 
and it is notorious that this journal 
makes a specialty of manufacturing Ac- 
ademicians. Buloz paid his contributors 
poorly, but he flattered them with the per- 
spective of an academic fauteuil where 
they might sit in their old age. Cher- 
buliez has not produced such a furore 
as Feuillet, still he is much beloved of 
ladies. . . . All his heroines are angels 
going through hell or through purgatory, 
— ill-fated dames or incomprehensible 
damsels, whose virtues finally triumph 
overall. Of course, the intrigue is of the 
most romantic sort; nature serves only 
as a background with poetic shadows.’’ 

‘André Theuriet is the last idealist, 
and his work is modeled after George 
Sand; but I gladly forgive him, for the 
sake of the delicate, graceful fancy of his 
sketches. Neither he nor Perret have an 
extensive sale for their books, notwith- 
standing their connection with the Re- 
vue. What becomes, then, of the pre- 
tensions of the Revue that it assures 
the success of the romances which it 
prints? The truth is the Revue never 
brings a writer into favor with the pub- 
lic. It is necessary to make conquest of 
the public itself by one’s own talent.’’ 

‘* So the idealists at present have one 
gentle recruit and two lame generals like 
Feuillet and Cherbuliez. Ido not men- 
tion Victor Hugo, One must always 
make a special place for him. Besides, 
he does not write romances; he writes 
poems in prose. His influence counts 
for nothing in the present movement in 
literature. So the idealistic romance is 
crumbling and falling to dust. One can 
foresee the day when it will die an act- 
ual death for want of romanciers. I do 
not see among the rising generation a 
single writer who is worthy to wear the 
mantle of George Sand. I see, on the 
contrary, a whole train of young writers 
ready to follow in the path marked out 
by Balzac. For them there is a future, 
for them life. Not ten years will pass 
before their position will be clearly de- 
fined, and nothing left but to acknowl- 
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edge the complete success of the natu- 
ralistic school.’’ 

OF two or three men ‘‘ somewhat apart 
from the strife ’’? between the two schools, 
Zola says, — 

“¢JT often think with wonder of Ed- 
mond About. As he writes he contin- 
ually offers the public surprises. We 
remember his début in the bloom of the 
empire, his first brilliant appearance as 
a novelist. Without taking breath, one 
book followed another: Madelon, to me 
his best work; two fantasies, provok- 
ing bitter criticism, L’ Homme & l’ Oreille 
Cassée and Le Cas de M. Guérin; then 
his endless work in three thick volumes, 
La Vieille Roche, where all his talent 
somehow evaporated, and only the dregs 
were left. And at that the matter end- 
ed; the romancier in him suddenly died. 
Since that work, ten years ago, About, it 
seems, has given nothing to his publish- 
er. He married, grew stout; for some 
years nothing was heard of him. It 
might have been thought he was dead. 
At present he is the chief editor of the 
Dix-Neuvieme Sidcle, and makes a good 
deal of money out of it. Sometimes it 
seems that he wields the gallant pen of 
the old happy time. . .. Be that as it 
may, I know no stranger story in our 
contemporary literature: a man begin- 
ning as a writer so brilliantly, whose 
chief qualities were activity and pro- 
ductiveness, suddenly ceases to write, as 
if he had said himself out, and had noth- 
ing more to say. I have sought an ex- 
planation of this fact, and it seems to 
me the great misfortune of About is that 
he does not believe in anything, not even 
in literature. Besides, the political ho- 
rizon was dark. It was impossible to 
guess the future. About, with his liberal 
tendencies, remained the friend of Prince 
Napoleon on all occasions. In the storm 
of 1870 he disappeared from the scene. 
Now he has reappeared as a republican. 
But if the polemist has risen again, 
although a little softened and aged, the 
romancier has gone down in the con- 
fusion irretrievably. Upon him may be 
made up the final judgment. He was 
above all a story-teller. It was too 
plain that he himself did not believe in 
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his heroes; he set them dancing at the 
end of his pen to amuse others and to 
amuse himself. You always felt that 
the author was hidden behind the page, 
and laughing. This absence of convic- 
tion gave great lightness to the work, 
but it took away from it all depth. The 
analysis seemed superficial; the work 
was read lightly and forgotten. About 
has not left one single type, not one 
strong and positive page. He was full 
of ardor. He was a story-teller who, 
waking once in the morning, set himself 
to talk and to beguile everybody; after- 
wards, Jaying himself down to sleep at 
evening, he blew out his light forever.” 

‘(Madame Thérése and Le Conscrit 
are pleasant trifles, but nothing more. It 
was unlucky that Erckmann-Chatrian did 
not follow the example of About. Un- 
fortunately, success only increased their 
productiveness.’? The later work ‘‘is 
all bad, absolutely nothing.’? ‘‘ The 
greater the enthusiasm, the greater the 
reaction; nobody talks of them now.’’ 
‘¢The last stir made by them was at the 
production of L’Ami Fritz, at the Théa- 
tre Francais. I value the piece highly 
for the realistic note which it has struck 
in the theatre.’? In line with them is 
Jules Verne. ‘* You see his books in 
the hands of all children, in all family 
libraries, which explains their large 
sale. Beyond that they have no sig- 
nificance in contemporary literature. 
Primers and almanacs are sold in just 
such immense quantities.’’ 

‘¢ Gustav Droz was the painter of an 
artificial society playing at graceful vices, 
in the same fashion as the eighteenth 
century played at pastorals. The chief 
merit of the artist is that he has thrown 
off silhouettes which certainly will re- 
main as the best data for the study of 
the society of the second empire. They 
reproach him for dipping his brush in 
rice-powder. Doubtless so, but still his 
right to fame is just this: that he alone 
has presented the picture of an elegant 
household in 1867.” 

The successors of Dumas pére and 
Eugéne Sue are the feuilletonists, a class 
of writers no longer of the first rank, 
since the naturalistic school will not sub- 
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mit to the inexorable “ To be continued.” 
We have scarcely room for the bare 
mention of the article on Taine’s last 
volume of Les Origines. The purely 
literary criticism is striking, but it is 
startling to read the outspoken charge 
that Taine was so terrified by the Com- 
mune that he cannot be just to either 
the motives or the acts of the men of 
the Revolution. 

We close with one paragraph from the 
review of the Nabob, for the sake of 
the description of the modern romance: 
‘* Evidently the romance with us has 
entered upon a period of triumph such 
as it never knew even in the time of 
Balzac. It may be said that the two 
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Tn continuing the consideration of this 
subject on the present occasion, and at 
some time hereafter, I shall be more 
reserved than I have been heretofore. 
Venturing to believe that I have estab- 
lished with candid readers sufficient con- 
fidence in my knowledge of that as to 
which I make an assertion to assure me 
of their considerate reception of what I 
may say, if not of their acquiescent be- 
lief in it, I shall not support my opinions 
with such an array of examples as Ihave 
sometimes before given, except in those 
eases in which such exemplifieation seems 
either to be specially needed, or to be in- 
teresting and instructive in itself. I shall 
also pass over unnoticed, or with mere 
mention, as in my last article, the nu- 
merous array of words and phrases in the 
Dictionary of Americanisms which are 
either out of place there obviously, or 
which belong to categories that have 
been already sufliciently commented on. 
Readers who are particularly interested 
in this subject may find deficiencies in 
these respects supplied should these ar- 
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great currents of our age, the scientific 
research for which Balzac made the be- 
ginning, and the artistic rhetoric created 
by Hugo, have become one. The ro- 
mantic element has lived its life; his- 
tory begins. I speak of the universal 
history of man, of the significant pile of 
human documents [sic] heaped up at the 
present time in the realistic romance. 
What a mass of facts, of observations, 
of documents of every kind, are scat- 
tered, for instance, in the Nabob; with 
what strong pulse life beats in them! 
At the present time the romance has 
become the instrument of the age, the 
great investigation of man and of nat- 
ure.”? 
Clara Barnes Martin. 
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ticles be presented in a separate and 
more substantial form. 

Tt may be worth while to remark here 
that there are words and phrases com- 
mon to England and to the United States 
which have in both countries two senses, 
one of which is more frequently used in 
one than in the other, or which have two 
senses in one, and but one in the other. 
OF the latter, the word clever 1s a well- 
known example. This word, which is of 
comparatively recent origin, or rather of 
recent appearance in literature, and of 
disputed derivation, has been for some 
generations generally accepted English, 
but its meaning has not been so long well 
settled. In the United States it is used in 
two senses: one implying a compound of 
good nature and obligingness; the other, 
to use Richardson's definition, an active, 
alert, adroit, ready use of means in the 
power of the user. As the latter is the 
sense into which its use has settled in 
England, this clever is sometimes called 
oe English clever,’’ the former being, for 
like reason, designated as ‘‘ American 
clever.’? But in England itself the word 
was in the last century used with very 
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various signification, —even to mean 
handsome, and copious, and satisfactory, 
and well made, and strong. I believe 
that I have memorandums of its use even 
inother senses. As late as 1786 so care- 
ful and ‘* classic’? a writer as Cooper 
applies clever to lodging-rooms. 

‘¢ We just now learn that these clever 
apartments cannot be had. The son is 
to sueceed the apprentice in the same 
chamber.’? (Letters, April 3, 1786; 
works, vol. iii. p. 300, ed. Bohn.) 

The so-called ‘* American clever,’’ 
which has been for some time passing 
out of vogue among educated people 
here, is therefore not so reproachable as 
it might seem to be: first, because of the 
until lately unsettled meaning of the word 
in England and its uncertain etymology, 
but chiefly because of the very meaning 
of ** American clever.’’ This is not kind- 
hearted, but adaptable. An ‘* American 
clever’? man is one who adapts himself 
easily to the ways and wishes of those 
around him; he is a man of social tact. 
The connection of this sense with that 
of skill and dexterity in the use of means 
is obvious. But, as I have remarked, 
this use of the word has been rapidly 
disappearing during the last twenty-five 
or thirty years; and now among good 
speakers and writers it is entirely super- 
seded by that of ‘* English clever.’’ 

Of words which have two clearly dis- 
tinct senses in both countries, the com- 
monly used, but yet slangish and not 
very pleasant, snob is an example. This 
word, like swell, in the sense of distin- 
guished, elegant, imposing, has not yet, 
I believe, been admitted into any dic- 
tionary of the English language; and yet 
both are in constant use among all sorts 
of people in both countries, swell being 
even much more frequently heard in 
England than here in the very best so- 
ciety. One of the most fastidiously cor- 
rect English gentlemen that I met in 
England said to me, ‘+ Oh, it’s no use any 
man’s trying to be a swell in London; 
for however big a swell he may be, the 


1 Strangely enough, in this little flash dictionary 
there appears an early example of the phraseology is 
being which made a timid and almost solitary ap- 
pearance, as Dr. [all has shown, in the last years of 


Duke of Westminster is a bigger swell 
than he.’? Another of the same sort 
said of a distinguished barrister who had 
already achieved a title, ‘* He s sure to 
be a swell.’’? It is thus used by ladies 
of the highest rank and breeding, and 
pervades the ‘* polite literature ’’ of the 
day. 

To return to our unpleasant snob. It 
first appears, I believe, in Grose’s Clas- 
sical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 
1785 (of which, O book-hunting reader, 
I possess an original copy of the first, un- 
expurgated, edition), in which it is de- 
fined as ** a nickname for a shoemaker.’’ 
In the Modern Flash Dictionary, a tiny 
volume published in 1825, and intended 
for the waistcoat pocket of the ‘* bucks ”’ 
of George IV.’s day, it does not appear; 
nor in my own copy, which was inter- 
leaved by some curious gentleman of 
that time for the addition in manuscript 
of some two hundred slang and cant 
phrases then prevalent, is the omission 
supplied. In this little glossary swell, 
which is not found in Grose, appears, 
and is defined as ‘‘a genteel dressed 
man.’’? Snob crept gradually into vogue 
in England among the gentry as a rec- 
ognized, but permitted, slang word for 
a low-born, vulgar, ‘* base mechanical ”” 
person. This sense it retained, exclu- 
sively I believe, until the appearance in 
Punch of Thackeray’s Snob Papers, be- 
fore which time it was not used and was 
almost unknown in this country. In 
those humorous and savagely satirical 
papers Thackeray applied the word to 
all vulgarly pretentious persons, how- 
ever high their rank or large their wealth; 
and this sort of snob, he said, was scat- 
tered freely through all classes of socie- 
ty in all countries. ** There are snobs 
in China,’’ he remarked. Had he seen 
Dickens’s book-plate with its crest, kuow- 
ing Dickens’s origin and early habits of 
life, he would have called that snobbish. 
In this sense the word came rapidly into 
vogue in the United States. Here it 
has, in New York at least, been sub- 


the last century, and which, although becoming 
common, is notyet established. We are told that 
to be “ * in Tow Street’ is said of a person who is be- 
ing decoyed or wrongly persuaded by another.” 
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jected to yet another modification in 
certain circles, where it is used to mean 
a person who somewhat pretentiously 
affects the society of persons of condi- 
tion and wealth. But in England, par- 
ticularly among the aristocracy, it still 
retains something of its ante-Thackeray- 
an meaning. I heard an American gen- 
tleman say jocosely of himself to a peer- 
ess, ‘‘I’masnob.’’ She looked at him 
in amazement, and replied, ‘* You ’ve 
a very happy faculty of concealing it, 
then.’? I understood him at once as 
meaning jestingly that, although a re- 
publican, he was exclusive in his social 
tastes; she regarded it as an incompre- 
hensible admission that he was of low 
origin and habits of life. This word, 
by the change in its meaning, and by 
its elevation into vogue among the best 
speakers, is an example of the power 
which a writer of genius may exert in 
language; and it is also a witness of the 
variation in significance given to one 
word by the structure of the society in 
which it is used. 

Let us now turn to the pages of the 
so-called Dictionary of Americanisms, 
after the H division, through which we 
glanced together two months ago. 

I remark upon the first item under I, 
I dad, only to say that it is one of those 
whimsical euphemisms for ‘* By G—— ”” 
which are common to both countries 
among speakers in corresponding con- 
ditions of life, and which have been so 
for generations; and I will say at once 
that of the fifty-three words and phrases 
presented under this letter in the third 
edition of the Dictionary, I find that thir- 
ty-three have no proper place there, for 
reasons already assigned, which apply 
to all words of their respective classes, 
and that none of the thirty-three are 
of importance enough to require special 
comment. This is a large proportion, 
indeed, of such material, but it is not in 
excess of its kind throughout the inter- 
esting and amusing collection. 

Til, we are told, is common in Texas 
in the sense of vicious, a ‘* strange appli- 
eation.”? It is not so common out of 
Texas as it once was, but it is not strange 
there, or anywhere. It has been used 
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in England to mean vicious in connec- 
tion with man, beast, and intentions for 
centuries. Thus, in the old ballad of 
The Widow of Watling Street, we have 
it applied to the first and to the last: — 


“ For by his dayly practices, 
Which were both lewd and wl, 
His fathers heart from him was drawne, 
His love and his good will. 


“ And sehen her husband fell full sick 
And went to make his will, — 
O husband, remember your sonne, she said, 
Although he hath beene i.’ 
(St. i, iii.) 

Tily is not an English word; and I re- 
mark upon it merely with the purpose 
of saying so, having, to my surprise, re- 
ceived inquiries upon the subject. Its 
use is entirely unjustifiable; but I have 
a score of examples at hand from the 
books of British writers, past and pres- 
ent. 

Immediately, in the sense of as soon 
as, is not only not an Americanism, but 
is one of the distinguishing marks of 
second and third rate British writers and 
speakers. Rife in England for the last 
half century, at least, it is almost un- 
known in the United States. 

Improve. This word and its deriva- 
tive, improvement, are in certain senses 
set forth as Americanisms with such 
elaborateness and with such pomp of 
authority, and the imputation has such 
strong support in the absence of these 
senses from the definitions given in any 
English dictionary, that they merit un- 
usual consideration. The first of these 
senses is ‘¢to render more valuable by 
additions, as houses, barns, or fences, on 
a farm.’? This, Pickering is cited as 
declaring (in 1816) to be in common use 
in all parts of New England. He might 
have said the same of all parts of Old 
England; witness, first, Goldsmith: — 

‘* Miss Neville. It’s a good creature 
at bottom, and I’m sure would wish to 
see me married to anybody but himself. 
But my aunt’s bell rings for our after- 
noon’s walk around the improvements.’?’ 
(She Stoops to Conquer, Act I., Se. 1.) 

But more than a hundred years before 
the most charming social comedy in the 
language was written, one signing him- 
self J. M. S.— letters now generally be- 
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lieved to stand for John Milton, student 
—wrote thus in the noblest tribute ever 
paid to Shakespeare’s genius: — 


“ This and much more that cannot be exprest 
But by himself, his tongue and his own brest, 
Was Shakespeare’s freehold, which his cunning 
braine 
Improv'd, by favour of the nine-fold traine.”’ 


(On Worthy Master Shakespeare and his Poems, 
ed. fol. 1682.) 

As to the use in the present day of the 
derivative improvements in this sense of 
valuable additions to property, it is too 
common to need setting forth by exam- 
ple. But I remember a whimsical use 
of it by Richardson in his Pamela. His 
heroine, not very long after her marriage, 
is manifestly promising to make a valu- 
able addition to her husband’s family, 
and her sister-in-law slyly calls this her 
‘improvements.’ I make the citation 
from memory, the book not being with- 
in my reach.} 

The next use of the word, which we 
are told is peculiarly American, is that 
in the sense to occupy, to make use of, 
to employ. But this is no less a long 
and well established English use of it, 
as every one of us should know untold, 
remembering our old humdrum friend 
the little busy bee, who ‘ improves each 
shining hour by gathering honey all the 
day from every opening tlower.’? And 
see moreover the following passages: — 

‘“* We shall find of him 

A shrewd contriver; and you know his means, 

If he improve them, may well stretch so far 

As to annoy us all.”” 

(Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, Act II., Se. i.) 

In the passage next quoted the writer 
refers to the Puritan emigration to New 
England: — 

“Phere is a holy people that intend 

To sell intire estates, and to remove 
Their faithfull households thither, to improve 
Their bettered fortunes.’ 

(Quarles, Shepheard’s Oracles, page 85, ed. 1646.) 


‘«T humbly conceive you will give me 
leave to insist upon this [allegation], 
and how I may improve it for my de- 
fense.’? (Colonel Axtell in Trial of the 
Regicides, London, 1660, page 204.) 


1 This indeed — the absence of the book — is true 
with regard to almost all my illustrative quotations 
in these articles. The passages are mostly written 
on the margins of my ‘' Bartlett,’’ or on slips of paper 
laid between its leaves. But although I have not 


“Phyllis, for shame, let us improve, 
A thousand different ways, 
Those few short moments snatched by love 
From many tedious days.’ 
(Earl of Dorset. Park's Brit. Poets, vol. ii. p. 111.) 
‘¢ Methinks I begin to wish myself an 
ass, too, that we might improve good 
fellowship, and dine together.”? (Dur- 
fey, Don Quixote, Act I., Se. 1, page 
10, ed. 1729.) 
“ So drest, ’tis said the fair Semiramis 
Embrae’d her lover and tiprov'd the bliss.” 
(Mrs. Aphra Behn, Miscellany Poems, Lond. 1688, 
page 285.) 
...» and cheerful health 
Mis dutious handmaid through the air, “nprov’d 
With lavish hand, diffuses scent ambrosial.” 
(Prior, Hymn Callimachus.) 


‘But Mr. Wilkes thought his per- 
formance, although not perfect, at least 
worthy of some reward, and therefore 
offered him a benefit. This favour he 
improved with so much diligence that the 
house afforded him,” ete. (Dr. John- 
son, Life of Savage, page 17, ed. 1744.) 

The next use of the word which is 
solemnly set forth as an Americanism, 
that of ‘‘improving the occasion,’’ by 
preachers and by moralists and the like, 
is one which has perhaps been regarded 
as more absolutely ‘‘ American ”’ than 
any other, and, indeed, as being a prod- 
uct of New England Puritanism; how 
erroneously the following passages will 
show: — 

*¢ And now I descend to the improve- 
ment of what [have said; and the things 
T have to add will be comprehended un- 
der these two generals.’’ (Glanvil, The 
Way of Happiness, ed. 1677, page 100.) 

‘‘But I leave the reader to dnprove 
these thoughts,’’? etc. (Defoe, Moll 
Flanders, page 277, ed. Bohn.) 

—‘*because all such things are dis- 
pateh’d, that the Zmprovement of it, as 
well to the diversion as to the Instrue- 
tion of the Reader will be the same.’’ 
(Defoe, Preface to Robinson Crusoe.) 

“« By this [cutting out the moral] they 
leave the work naked of its brightest or- 
naments; . .. they take from it the Jm- 
provement which alone recommends that 


seen the books themselves for many years, and of 
course cannot hunt them up, —and I should not if 
I could, —I am quite sure that my readers may 
rely upon the accuracy of my references. 
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invention to wise and good men.”? (The 
same. ) 

‘This Sentence [that is, proverb] is 
very full, and capable of variety of Jm- 
provement according to the sense we 
take it in.’’ (Palmer, Moral Essays on 
Proverbs, page 51, ed. 1710.) 

“These subtle questions had most as- 
suredly been prepared by the fathers 
and schoolmen; but the final improve- 
ment and popular use may be attributed 
to the first reformers, who enforced them 
as the absolute and essential terms of 
salvation.’? (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
ete., chap. liv. vol. x. p. 190, ed. Edin. 
1832.) 

It may be just worth while to add the 
following examples from British publica- 
tions of the day, in the first of which 
the word is applied to a physical im- 
provement of an occasion: — 

‘*A neighboring pump, pool, or gut- 
ter was cenerally the instrument of the 
punishment. But in Hyde Park the oc- 
casion was improved by the Serpentine,’’ 
ete. (Larwood, Story of the London 
Parks, vol. i. p. 183, Lond.) 

** We read in the memoir of the Rey. 
W. Bull, a noted non-conformist who 
‘had a great aptitude for improving pass- 
ing events,’ that he improved in this 
spirit the burning down of Haymarket 
Theatre, in which fifteen or sixteen per- 
sons lost their lives.’* (Saturday Re- 
view, December 28, 1878, page 813.) 

There are two other uses of improve 
which are rare, and I know no diction- 
ary, even Stormonth’s, in which both 
are set forth.? The first is, to augment 
for the worse; thus: — 

* The croaking toad and bat, in om’nous squalls, 

Improve the horror of these desert walls.” 

(Ozell, The Lutrin, canto iii., ed. 1714.) 

‘© This ill principle, which being thus 
habitually improved, and from personal 
corruptions spreading into personal and 
national, is the cause,’’ ete. (South, 
Sermons, v. 17.) 


1T take this opportunity of saying that I shall 
serve some of my correspondents by adding to my 
recommendation of Stormonth’s dictionary a like 
opinion of his Ilandy English Word-Book. It con- 
tains so much and so conveniently arranged infor- 
mation in regard to spelling, derived and inflected 
words, poetical accent, punctuation, foreign phrases, 
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The other sense referred to above is 
one in which the word is rarely used of 
late years: it is that of disproving, cen- 
suring, rejecting. Thus: — 

‘And now, since I can prove this 
sense false by Scripture and St. Austin 
(for Scripture saith that the sphere is 
fastened, Heb. viii., and St. Austin ex- 
pounding that text improveth the as- 
tronomers which aflirm that it moveth) 
since, I say, this cause is proved false 
by Scripture,’’ ete. (John Frith, The 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, 1533, page 404, ed. Lond. 1829.) 

— ‘* which though I have done some- 
what briefly, yet could I not choose but 
rehearse it, for the judgement of them 
who when they had improved and disal- 
lowed my sayings, yet incontinent, hear- 
ing the cardinal allow them, did them- 
selves also approve the same.’’ (Utopia, 
Tr. Rafe Robinson, 1551, vol. i. p. 98, 
ed. Dibdin, 1808.) 

— ‘the whiche truely are not of anye 
prudent person to be rejected, improved, 
or dispraysed.’’ (Raynald’s Birthe of 
Mankynde, ed. 1565, fol. B. iiii.) 

— ‘that would (without all good rea- 
son) blame and improve the same, un- 
neth [that is, hardly, or before] yet 
seen.’”? (The same, fol. B. v.) 

The omission by all the English dic- 
tionary makers of any recognition of this 
word in the first three of the senses illus- 
trated above, the stigmatizing it as an 
Americanism by others than Mr. Bart- 
lett, and the fact that there is no En- 
glish dictionary which gives it in both 
the two senses illustrated by the sub- 
sequent examples, unite to show in a 
very marked manner how vain it is to 
put trust in dictionaries, or to go to 
them, even the best of them, as ‘‘ au- 
thorities. ’” 

In. We are told, on the authority of 
Mr. Coleman and Mr. Pickering, that 
‘we’? misuse in and info by confound- 
ing them. Doubtless some of us do so, 


prefixes and postfixes, that with it and the diction- 
ary at hand the intelligent reader of modern En- 
glish literature is fully equipped, and needs no 
other book on the English language, unless he in- 
tends entering upon a more or less critical study 
of it. 
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as doubtless some of us, like some of our 
blood and tongue in Great Britain, make 
other mistakes in the use of words. The 
confusion of in and into is neither new 
nor peculiar to ‘* Americans; ’’ nor is it 
hard to find in the pages of English writ- 
ers of high repute. 
‘* A gentle squire would gladly entertain 


Into [in] his house some tender chappelaine.”’ 
(Bishop Hall, Satires, 1598, Book I1., 6th ed. 1824.) 


“When the same Richard had fort- 
unately taken in a skirmish Philip, the 
martial Bishop of Beaunoys, a deadly 
enemy of his, he cast him in [into] pris- 
on, with bolts upon his heels.’? (Cam- 
den’s Remains, ed. 1623, page 231.) 

“* Coffedro then with Teedrum, and the band 
Who carried scalding liquors in their hand, 
Throw watery ammunition in [into] their eyes, 
On which Syrena’s party frightened flies.’ 

(William King, The Furmetary, 1699, canto iii.) 

—‘‘he [Mrs. Grantley speaks] could 
not be allowed again info [in] my draw- 
ing-room.’’ (Trollope, Small House at 
Allington, vol. iii. p. 14.) 

‘“* By the side of every church and 
school where the exotic tongue was fos- 
tered a Dissenting chapel would rise up. 
The matter, in short, would be taken in 
[into] their own hands.’’? (Latham, The 
Nationalities of Europe, ii. 465.) 

Thus by examples extending through 
three centuries, and which are furnished 
by writers of highest repute each in his 
own time, one of them being a distin- 
guished philologer of the present day, 
we see that this slip implies neither 
Americanism nor lack of acquaintance 
with the language. Indeed, although 
such mistakes are none the less mistakes, 
and to be avoided, there is nothing pet- 
tier in literature than the pecking at 
such little flaws in a man’s writing, noth- 
ing narrower in criticism than the mak- 
ing correctness on such points a crite- 
rion of style. Men may be great mas- 
ters of English and yet fall into errors 
of this kind; and those who are without 
sin in this respect are generally those 
whose English no one cares to read. 
Shakespeare, Bunyan, Swift, Sterne, 
Walter Scott, and Byron are examples 
conspicuous among the many that might 
be cited in support of the former asser- 
tion: Burke, Goldsmith, and Macaulay 
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are equally conspicuous among the few 
that might be arrayed against the latter. 
It is remarkable that of the three great- 
est masters of modern English one was 
of Scotch descent, and two were born, 
bred, and educated in Ireland. 

We next have no less than twenty- 
four phrases or compound words of which 
Indian forms one part. Even Indian it- 
self is included, with the information 
that it is the name improperly given by 
early navigators to the aborigines of 
America. Yes; but it was not given by 
‘*« Americans,’’ — whatever they may be, 
— but by Europeans, Englishmen among 
others, and it was in use among them 
long before there were any so-called 
‘* Americans’? to make ‘+ American- 
isms.’’ Jt will hardly be believed by 
those who have not examined the Dic- 
tionary that Indian Pudding appears 
among the twenty-four. Now Indian 
pudding is an American thing; but its 
name is not an Americanism of the En- 
glish language. But even as to things 
supposed to be peculiarly American 
there is no little error, as I have hereto- 
fore pointed out,? and the appearance 
of Indian pudding in Mr. Bartlett’s dic- 
tionary reminds me that one of the things 
generally supposed to be of American 
and of peculiarly New England origin is 
not so: this is nothing less than pump- 
kin pie. The housewives of New En- 
gland brought the knowledge of pump- 
kin pie with them from the old home. 
Here is a receipt for making it, from a 
“¢ eook-book ’? published in London more 
than two hundred years ago: — 


To MAKE A PumMPION Pye. 


‘* Take about halfe a pound of Pump- 
ion and slice it, a handfull of Time, a little 
Rosemary, Parsley and sweet Marjoram 
slipped off the stalks, and chop them smal; 
then take Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Pepper, 
and six Cloves and beat them; take ten 
Eggs and beat them; then mix them and 
beatthem Altogether, and putin as much 
Sugar as you think fit; then fry them like 
a froiz; after it is fryed let it stand till it 
be cold; then fill your pye; take sliced 
Apples thin round wayes and lay a row of 

1 Galaxy, September, 1877. 
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the Froize and layer of Apples with eur- 
rants betwixt the layer while your Pye is 
fitted, and put in a good deal of sweet 
butter before you close it; when the pye 
is baked take six yelks of Eggs, some 
white wine or Vergis, and make a Caudle 
of this, but not too thick; eut up the lid 
and put it in; stir them well together 
whilst the Eggs and pumpions be not per- 
ceived, and so serve it up.” (The Com- 
pleat Cook, Lond. 1655, page 14.) 

I shall remark first upon the use of 
whilst in the last clause of this receipt. 
It means until, and it is a very good 
example of this once common but now 
obsolete use of the word. The receipt 
is very much more complicated than that 
according to which pumpkin pies have 
been made in New England, and among 
New England folk, since the publication 
of The Compleat Cook. But this was 
inevitable, for two reasons: first, it was 
impossible for our good foremothers in 
New England, for the first generation or 
two, to make their pumpkin pie in the 
luxurious style which is set forth in The 
Compleat Cook, and in which many, at 
least of the first generation, of them had 
eaten it in England. Rosemary, marjo- 
ram, cinnamon, nutmeg, pepper, cloves, 
currants, sugar, white wine, and verjuice 
were not to be had even by the richest 
of them. They therefore made the best 
imitation they could of the old English 
pumpkin pie with pumpkin and milk and 
eggs and ginger and molasses. But the 
difference is all in detail, and the sub- 
stance of the pie in both cases is the 
same. It is a custard of pumpkin and 
eggs, stirred well together ‘* whilst the 
eggs and pumpions be not perceived,’’ 
—a rule, by the way, which some sloven- 
ly modern cooks do not righteously fol- 
low, with consequence of lumps of un- 
mitigated pumpkin which be perceived, 
to the great disgust and discomfiture of 
the true and thoroughbred Yankee lover 
of this homely dainty. The other rea- 
son for the difference in the making of 
the pies in the Old England and the 
New is the great change which has come 
over the whole system of cookery dur- 
ing the last two centuries, —a change 
which corresponds to one that has taken 
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place in the preparation of medicine. 
This change is from complex and heter- 
ogeneous to comparatively simple com- 
pounds. The difference between the 
English pumpkin pie of The Compleat 
Cook and that now eaten in New En- 
gland is not greater than that which ex- 
ists between almost any dish or sauce de- 
scribed in the former and its modern 
representative in England to-day. ‘Those 
who have not had opportunities of learn- 
ing it do not know, and could hardly 
imagine, what complicated messes the 
food and the medicine of our forefathers 
were. It seems to have been thought 
that the more the ingredients of which 
they were composed the better they 
would be for the palate or the bowels, 
for pleasure or purgation. The medi- 
cines which were forced down the throats 
of delicate women at times when they 
needed the tenderest treatment were 
loathsome compounds of unutterable 
abominations. ‘This was partly the con- 
sequence of the religious teaching of the 
time, which inculeated that all improve- 
ment must come through suffering; and 
therefore nastiness was regarded as of 
virtue in medicine, in which nicety was 
looked upon with suspicion. The prop- 
osition to cure by pleasant means would 
have cast suspicion upon a physician’s 
godliness and have been regarded as a 
snare of the devil. 

As to food, good meat was spoiled by 
heterogeneous dressings and sauces, and 
farcings of spices and what not; confec- 
tions were of such intricate structure 
that they were, some of them, well called 
subtleties. Drink was in a like manner 
muddled by a multitudinous compound- 
ing. Mixed drinks are no American in- 
vention, but the contrary. I could fill 
a column of The Atlantic with the names 
of the mixed drinks that were in vogue 
in England before the remarkable emi- 
gration which settled the fate and the 
language of this country between 1620 
and 1645. They spoiled good ale and 
good wine by making messes with it, 
spicing it, or at least stirring it up with 
some aromatic herb. One of Falstaft’s 
few virtues was somewhat peculiar to 
him, —he liked his sack ‘* simple, of 
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itself.’ And this reminds me that his House, and croquet there has become 


friend, Justice Shallow, whom he used 
so selfishly and described with such pit- 
iless humor that the world has laughed 
at him ever since, and will laugh secula 
seculorum, gives us the origin of cara- 
way seeds in New England apple pies. 
He invites Falstaff to an arbor in his 
orchard where he says, ‘‘ We will eat a 
last year’s pippin of my own grafling 
with a dish of caraways, and so forth.’’ 
They could not eat even such a good 
creature as a pippin apple simple, of it- 
self, but must have a dish of caraway 
seeds to eat with it, as a kind of native 
spicing. Hence, we may be sure, the 
caraway seeds in New England apple 
pies; and likely enough in those of Old 
England, too; but as to that I cannot 
say, for I did not eat fruit pie in En- 
gland, nor do I remember being asked to 
eat of one. 

Institution, we are told, is not only an 
Americanism, but ‘¢a flash word of re- 
cent introduction, as applied to any 
prevalent practice or thing.’’? Iam sure 
that ‘*recent’? here does not mean a 
hundred years ago, at about which period 
the following passage was written: — 

‘* After evening service, during the 
summer months, his lordship [Bishop 
Porteous] a catechetical lecture ad- 
dressed to the children. . . . This insti- 
tution of his lordship’s I greatly admire.’’ 
(Dr. Beatty to Sir William Forbes, 1784, 
Elegant Epistles.) 

The word is used in this sense freely 
in the best society of England, although 
it has appeared very rarely in literature 
until of late, when we constantly meet it 
in the best quarters. Thus: — 

—‘‘and the Cwsar is established as 
an institution at Rome.’? (Heraud’s 
Shakespeare’s Inner Life, page 374.) 

‘* The croquet implements have been 
removed permanently down tothe Small 

1Tt will be seen that the passage quoted above 
contiins an example of since in the sense of ago,— 
‘“‘long since ;’? and among my Defoe memoran- 
dums I find the following :— 

** Well, however, being unconcerned whether she 
kept her word or no, I began by telling her that I 
had long since obtained the second sight.”’ (History 
of the Devil, Part IT., chap. vii. p. 504, ed. Bohn.) 


: And yet editors will allow men to take me pub- 
licly to task for the use of this phrase, on the 


quite an institution.”? (Trollope, Small 
House at Allington, vol. i. chap. ii.) 

‘* His linen had vanished. Now this 
was paralysis; for the night-gown is a re- 
cent institution.’’? (Charles Reade, The 
Cloister and the Hearth, chap. xxxiv.) 

‘« The Post Office Directory has long 
become one of the most valuable of Lon- 
don institutions.”’ (London Spectator, 
December 18, 1864, page 511.) 

Interview appears in the fourth edition 
of the Dictionary as an Americanism, in 
the sense ‘to obtain information by 
questioning.’’ As to the practice of in- 
terviewing in this sense, I am sorry to 
confess that I believe it is an ‘ institu- 
tion’? which originated in the United 
States, and which has hitherto been 
confined there. But the word as a verb, 
in my opinion, is a perfectly legitimate 
one, as I have had occasion to say be- 
fore; and I cannot believe that it is of 
American origin, although in none of 
the great dictionaries of the language, 
British or American, does it appear. 
But here is an example of the verb fo 
interview, although not with the mod- 
ern meaning, from an Elizabethan dvam- 
atist: — 

“This honest knave is called Inno- 
cenee. Ist not a good name for a cham- 
berlaine. He dwelt at Dunstable not 
long since, and hath brought me and the 
two Butcher’s daughters there to inter- 
view twenty times.”?+ (Dekker, North- 
ward Hoe, Act I., Sc. 1.) 

I find that I have passed by inaugu- 
rate in the sense of begin, which appears 
in the fourth edition of the Dictionary. 
I am glad to have the support of Mr. 
Bartlett in my opinion of the incorrect- 
ness and bad taste of this use of the 
word; but I cannot agree with him in 
his remark that ‘ good writers never 
use it as we now do.’’ I could produce 
ground not only of its incorrectness, bit because it 
came up among Scotch writers some fifty years ago ! 

I find also in Dekker the following instance of 
the use of that Americanism Ao as a noun; — 


‘* Si. Methinkes you should have women here as 
well as men. 

“Tow. OT, a plague on’em, ther’s no Ao with 
vem, they ‘re madder than March hares.” (The 
Honest Whore, Sc. xiii.) 
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a score of instances of its use in this of- 
fensive way by English writers of re- 
spectable position; but I must save room 
and time. 

The list under the letter J in the Dic- 
tionary is comparatively a short one; 
and it gives occasion for no remark other 
than that every word in it might pyop- 
erly be omitted from a collection such as 
this professes to be. One word which 
does not appear might well have had a 
place, because of a slight but interesting 
peculiarity in its spelling, and because 
of its ambiguous position in the English 
vocabulary. I mean jewelry. The word 
is not in Johnson’s dictionary, or in 
Latham’s Johnson, The earliest example 
of its use yet presented by any diction- 
ary maker or writer upon the English 
language is from Burke, in his speech at 
the trial of Warren Hastings, in 1788. 
Yet the word was used by Beaumont 
and Fletcher in The Faithful Friends, 
Act IV., Se. 4, as well as by an earlier 
writer, as I shall show. It is spelled 
in two ways, jewellery and jewelry, the 
former of which is called the English 
way, and, according to my observation, 
is the one invariably found in English 
books printed since the time of Burke; 
the latter is called the American way. 
But the difference is not mere fashion; 
it has a meaning. Indeed jewellery and 
Jewelry may be regarded as two words. 
The former is formed upon jereller, and 
means the wares of the jeweller, like 
potter-y from potter, haberdasher-y from 
haberdasher, cutler-y from cutler, and 
mercer-y from mercer. The latter is 
formed upon jewel like armor-(r)y from 
armor, orange-ry from orange, spice-ry 
from spice, and butler-(r)y from butter, 
and means first the place where jewels are 
kept, and hence (by figure of speech, the 
containing being put for the contained), 
the contents of a jewelry, that is, a col- 
lection of jewels; and then, jewels in 
general. This I am able to prove by the 
following example of the use of the word 
at a date two centuries earlier than that 
known to the dictionary makers, and to 
those who undertook to,canvass my com- 
ments on this word in Words and Their 
Uses: — 
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“Out of my Treasury chuse the [thy] choyse of 
gold 
Till thou finde some matching thy hayre in 
brightness ; 
But that will never be ; so chuse thou ever. 
Ont of my Jewelrye chuse thy choyse of Dia- 
mondes 
Till thou find some as brightsome as thy eyes; 
But that will never be, so chuse thou ever.” 
(Chapman, Blynde Beggar of Alexandria, pro- 
duced 1595, published 1598.) 


That the word is formed upon jewel, 
and means a jewelry, is shown less by 
its spelling than by the antithesis ‘out 
of my treasury,’ ‘ out of my jewelry: ”? 
treasury, a place where treasure is kept; 
jewelry, a place where jewels are kept. 
This derivation and this meaning are sup- 
ported by the contemporary definitions; 
first, by Florir, 1598, of givelleria as ‘a 
jewel-house;’’ next, by Minshen, 1599 
(Dialogues in Spanish and English), of 


Joyeria as ‘*a place where they seli 


jewels.” Jewelry, the so-called American 
spelling, seems therefore to be the cor- 
rect form of the word, both historically 
and with regard to its proper significa- 
tion. 

It is somewhat from my present pur- 
pose, but the mention of this early and 
unnoticed use of jewelry, probably its 
first appearance in English literature, 
reminds me of a like observation I have 
made as to the word club, in the sense 
of an association or habitual gathering 
of gentlemen. This word, the origin of 
which is undiscovered, came into vogue 
in the days and among the wits of Queen 
Anne. The earliest instance of its use 
hitherto known is Dryden’s, in the Epis- 
tle to the Whigs, prefixed to his satire 
The Medal; and it has been supposed 
that the word came up about the time 
of the political schemes against which 
that satire was directed. I am able, 
however, to show that it was well known 
at least a quarter of a century before 
that day. Dryden’s Medal was written 
and published in 1682. Now in 1660 
one Clement Ellis published a book called 
The Gentile Sinner, the title having noth- 
ing to do with Gentiles as distinguished 
from Jews, but meaning merely the gen- 
teel sinner, i having then in most English 
words the sound that we now give to e. 
The book is simply a prose satire upon 
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the ruffling gallant of the time, although 
it was written before the Restoration. In 
this book is the following passage: — 

‘* For mine own part it hath very rare- 
ly been my Fortune to meet with a Cluh 
of Gentlemen; but as often as T have, 
Thave been frighted out of it again or 
have good cause to repent me afterwards, 
that I was not so, by that wild kind of 
behaviour, and looseness of talk I heard 
or saw amongst them.’’ (Lec. IV., § 2.) 

Clement Ellis when he wrote this was 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
he, a man of mature years, and in this 
position, uses the word club as a matter 
of course, and mentions it as something 
remarkable that he has met with (that is, 
been at the meeting of) one but rarely. 
Plainly, therefore, club was used as Dry- 
den used, and much as we use it, a consid- 
erable time before the Restoration. This 
use of it is probably of cavalier origin, 
and dates back to the days of the great 
civil war. 

Under the letter K the first word (if 
word it may be called) that draws my 
attention is kerchug, which we are told 
means the noise made by popping into 
the water, and a little further on we have 
kelumpus, keslosh, kesouse, and keswollop, 
all with similar meanings; and we even 
have to kesouse, that the verb form may 
not be wanting! This is amazing. It 
only provokes a smile to see these child- 
ish imitative sounds gravely set forth as 
Americanisms of the English language. 
True, there is the Bperereréé-roat-Koat of 
Aristophanes, but brekekekex-koax-koax 
is not a Greek word, and no one would 
dream of so calling it. Still less would 
it be regarded as a solecism or a barba- 
rism in the Greek language. 

Keep. Under this word, simply or 
compounded, there is strange misrepre- 
sentation which seems to be the result 
of misapprehension. Keep as a noun, 
in the sense of maintenance, I feel sure 
that I have met with in the works of 
good English writers; but I shall not 
make the assertion positively, because I 
have not at hand and cannot remember 
any example of its use in that sense. 
But in any ease (the yerb keep, meaning 
to maintain, to support), the use of keep 
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as a noun in the sense of maintenance, 
support, is perfectly normal English. In 
the phrases, ‘* Where do you keep?’ 
“ T keep in street,’’ keep is not an 
abbreviation of ‘keep shop.’? Keep is 
and has for centuries been used in En- 
gland to mean live, dwell. And so keep- 
ing room, meaning the common sitting 
room of a family, is no Americanism 
either in origin or by peculiar usage. It 
is common in various parts of England, 
notably so in Cambridge, where it is con- 
stantly heard among the undergraduates 
and the Fellows. The appearance of the 
phrase to keey company among Ameri- 
cans is one of the many surprises in this 
volume. No expression is more thor- 
oughly English, or oftener heard from 
the lips of English people of humble 
condition. It even finds a place in La- 
tham’s dictionary, from which I borrow 
the following instance of its use in lit- 
erary criticism :— 

‘*A virtuous woman is obliged not 
only to avoid immodesty, but the ‘ap- 
pearance of it; and she could not approve 
of a young woman[’s] keeping company 
with men without the permission of fa- 
ther or mother.’? (Broome, Notes on 
the Odyssey.) 

Kink. Tt is only to keep before my 
readers the unaccountable system upon 
which the Dictionary of Americanisms 
seems to have been formed that I take 
notice of this word, which appears in 
every English dictionary in the sense in 
which it is here set forth as an Ameri- 
canism; which meaning is that given to 
it by Falconer in his Nautical Diction- 
ary: ** Aink, a twist or turn in any ca- 
ble or other rope occasioned by its being 
very stiff or close laid,’’ ete. Its figura- 
tive use to mean a powerful notion, a 
crotchet, is of course open to any En- 
glish-speaking person, and is often heard 
in England. And as a rope may be 
kinky, so also may a wire be, or a hair. 

Knock down is — of all phrases! — set 
forth as an Americanism in meaning to 
end the bidding and assign a lot at auc- 
tion by a blow on the counter. It is as 
common in England as auctions them- 
selves. We shall next have town-crier 
set down as an Americanism. One slang, 
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or rather cant, sense of the phrase knock 
down, that of extorting money in some 
way or other, — as, He knocked down all 
those men five dollars apiece, —I have 
heard spoken of as an Americanism, but 
I doubt very much that it is so. Strike, 
which, with a like legitimate meaning, is 
very often used instead of it (I heard 
one man say of another, ‘* He went 
about striking all the Broadway stores, 
and made a pile’’), is, I know, very 
old English cant. For example: — 

‘To borrow money is called striking, 
but the blow can hardly or never be re- 
covered.’? (Essays and Characters of 
a Prison and Prisoners, by Geffray Myn- 
shull of Grayes Inn, Gent., 1618. Of a 
Prison, 28.) 

Knock-kneed. This compound word is 
solemnly defined, and a passage from 
Irving’s Knickerbocker is quoted in il- 
lustration of its Americanism. The re- 
mark is added that ‘‘ this is doubtless 
an English expression, although it is not 
in the dictionaries.’’ But neither are 
brown - haired, gimlet- eyed, flop - eared, 
blubber-lipped, scrag-necked, long-eared, 
or mutton-headed in the dictionaries. 
Such compound words are made at will, 
they need no definition, and they ought 
not to be in dictionaries. As to the 
English use of knock-kneed, it so hap- 
pened that the knees of the genuine Sir 

Roger Tichborne were affectionately in- 
clined toward each other; and hence see 
the evidence given in the trial by wit- 
nesses of all classes: — 

‘* He was inclined to be knock-kneed 
with his left leg.’? (Tichborne Trial, 
Evidence of Serg. Dunn.) 

“Te was a slight young man, so awk- 
ward in his walk that I could recognize 
him across the barrack yard. He was 
knock-kneed, more in one leg than in the 
other.’’ (The same, Evidence of Serg. 
Quinn.) 

“¢ He was slightly in-kneed. He walked 
as if knock-kneed, the right leg being 
loose.*? (Charge of Chief - Justice in 
Tichborne Trial, Evidence of Mr. Page.) 

—‘the always struck her as being 
knock-kneed.’? (The same, Evidence of 
Mrs. Towneley, Sir Roger’s cousin.) 
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‘* Roger was not in-kneed, but he had 
rather the appearance of being knock- 
kneed, because he turned out his toes.’’ 
(The same, Evidence of Lord Bellew.) 

We shall next have long-shanked set 
down as an Americanism, notwithstand- 
ing the name given to the first Norman 
Edward by his English subjects more 
than six hundred years ago; for do we 
not find kif, meaning a man’s baggage, 
here? —and an officer’s kit is a British 
army phrase generations old. Indeed, 
as to the items under K, it is only to be 
remarked that not one of them is a true 
Americanism, or has any claim whatever 
to a place in such a dictionary. 

And now I must for a time turn away 
from Americanisms; not for the lack of 
material, or of evidence of interest on 
the part of my readers, but simply be- 
cause other matters claim my attention. 
When I return to this I shall show as to 
the remaining part of the vocabulary of 
so-called Americanisms that it is even 
more thoroughly English than that which 
T have passed under view. 

Dropping thus temporarily a subject 
upon whith T am favored with many 
letters, I add a few words, which, being 
purely personal to myself, may of course 
be passed over entirely by most of my 
readers. Many of my correspondents 
are in the habit of putting before or after 
my name certain letters or abbreviated 
words, with more or less complimentary 
intention. ‘To these I would say, with 
thanks, that the additions in question 
are superfluous. I am not a doctor of 
laws, a reverend, a professor (of any- 
thing, even of religion); not having been 
elected to serve my party (because I have 
none) in any capacity, I have no claim 
to the title of honorable; nay, verily, I 
am not even a colonel. I have been 
addressed by all these titles, by some of 
them frequently, and I have had oppor- 
tunities offered me of bearing them each 
and all. But, not unwillingly, I have 
hitherto escaped all manner of titling, 
and, except my university degree and 
my place at the bar, I remain what I be- 
came on the day when I was first carried 
out of the nursery, — plain 
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Since the readers of magazines and 
newspapers appear to take an especial- 
ly kindly interest just now in the fort- 
unes of literary men, and as my own 
have not been entirely uneventful, it has 
struck me that if, following the example 
of arecent writer in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, I put some of my experiences into a 
narrative form, the editor may think it 
worth his while to print them. 

I may as well say at starting that I be- 
long to the old country, and that at this 
present writing Iam living and following 
my calling on the continent of Europe. 
I was not educated for a literary career, 
nor did I adopt that career until some- 
what late in life. Nevertheless, from 
my youth upwards I have had what are 
ealled literary aspirations, and before I 
was twenty I wrote many articles for 
an English country newspaper, and got 
thereby a considerable insight into the 
nature of newspaper work. This was 
all for love, however. Yet I had my 
reward: the sight of myself in print and 
the proud consciousness that my ‘ lead- 
ers’? formed a regular topic of discussion 
in the bar-parlor of the Brown Cow were 
more to me than many guineas. Alas 
for the innocent vanity of those vanished 
days! This vernal pleasure was not of 
long duration. Circumstances that I was 
unable to resist forced me into ways of 
life for which I was ill fitted, and with 
which the pursuit of literature was al- 
together incompatible. For years the 
only writing I did was the writing of 
commercial letters, and the only articles 
which I had to offer were articles of 
trade. At length good fortune, rather 
than my own efforts, released me from 
this thralldom, and I was free to attempt 
the climbing of Parnassus. I resolved 
first of all to make myself a journalist. 
But how? When I looked over the ad- 
vertisements in the Atheneum and saw 
how many clever fellows, — men who 
could write anything at a moment’s no- 
tice, from a ‘five-line paragraph’? to 


a three-volume novel, — verbatim re- 
porters, brilliant leader writers, accom- 
plished crities, university graduates with 
a knowledge of all the modern languages, 
and other phenomenal creatures, were 
offering their services for next to noth- 
ing, my heart sank within me, and T had 
serious thoughts of turning my attention 
to something else. But I did not, and 
after giving the matter due considera- 
tion I decided to go abroad, study for- 
eign languages, and otherwise prepare 
myself for the calling which I had chos- 
en. This I did, and besides studying 
assiduously, especially the German lan- 
guage and literature, I read the news- 
papers and kept my eyes open. 

One day an event occurred that gave 
me an opportunity for which I had been 
long watching. An Englishman, quite 
innocent of offense, fell into the hands 
of the police of the city in which I was 
living, and was brutally maltreated. I 
wrote an account of the affair and sent 
it toan English paper. My letter had 
a great success; it was quoted far and 
wide. I followed it up with others, and 
so became an acknowledged and paid 
correspondent of the paper in question. 
The pay was a guinea a column, but as 
the columns were short and narrow and 
the type large, this rate of remuneration 
was better than it looked. My chief 
difficulty consisted in finding subjects to 
write about, for the editor insisted on 
news, and news in a second-rate Conti- 
nental city is rather a scarce commod- 
ity; itis not every day that a stupid, if 
well-meaning Briton gets himself hand- 
enffed and locked up by the coek-hatted 
myrmidons of a foreign despot. How- 
ever, [ went on writing; when I could 
not make a ‘‘ newsy’’ letter I wrote a 
sketchy one. I wrote very carefully, 
generally going over the ground twice, 
and never minding whether my articles 
were accepted or not. Perhaps this was 
one of the reasons why, after our con- 
nection had lasted a few months, the 
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editor offered me a permanent place at 
head-quarters. I accepted it; less on 
account of the salary, which was ridic- 
ulously small, than that it afforded me 
the long-desired chance of becoming a 
professional journalist. My duties in 
my new situation were rather multifari- 
ous than arduous: I did translations; 
wrote reviews, leading articles, and even 
musical critiques, for which last my 
qualifications were an indifferent car and 
a profound ignorance of music. I pre- 
sume I gave satisfaction, since after a 
short probation my pay was increased 
to thirty dollars a week, and I began to 
flatter myself that I was on the tide that 
leads to fortune. But it soon ebbed, this 
tide; the paper changed hands, the new 
proprietors brought their own staff, and 
I with several others was turned adrift. 
I did not feel much discouraged, how- 
ever; I had aequired some useful ex- 
perience, made myself friends, and, 
best of all, I left behind me a certain 
reputation. I returned to the Conti- 
nental city which I had quitted for the 
post of assistant editor, and resumed 
the writing of a book which I had be- 
gun before my departure. 

Thus occupying myself I quietly wait- 
ed, and in the course of two or three 
months I received the offer of an editor- 
ship in another Continental city. But I 
was not content with the performance 
of my rather easy duties; I desired to 
connect myself with one of the levia- 
thans of the London press. This ob- 
ject promised to be somewhat difficult 
of attainment. In all the great Euro- 
pean capitals English journals are of 
course very efficiently represented, and 
for an individual without influence to 
obtain the post of Paris, Berlin, or Vien- 
na correspondent of one of the big Lon- 
don dailies were about as easy as for 
a poet or philosopher without political 
opinions to become president of the 
United States, while in places of sec- 
ondary importance they generally do not 
care to be represented at all. If only 
something would happen! Something did 
happen. This time it was not an En- 
glishman who fell into the hands of the 
police, but some English people who fell 
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into the water and got drowned. I forth- 
with telegraphed the news to London 
at a cost of some three dollars, and a 
few days later I received a courteous 
note from the manager inclosing a check 
for £2 2s., which left a fair profit on the 
transaction. I went on telegraphing 
from time to time such items of news as 
I thought would be acceptable, and they 
were, in point of fact, always accepted, 
but the rate of remuneration was gradual- 
ly reduced, until at length it became al- 
most imperceptible. I found that I had 
got hold of one of the least flourishing or 
most close-fisted of English dailies, and 
T resolved to make a change. Mean- 
while a contribution which I had offered 
to a London weekly paper had been ac- 
cepted, with a gracious intimation from 
the editor that he would be elad to num- 
ber me amongst his regular contributors; 
the pay was three guineas for two col- 
umns. About this time a strange thing 
happened. 1 got paid twice over for the 
same article, and became the ‘* own cor- 
respondent ’’ of one of the most impor. 
tant daily newspapers: published in the 
English language. An idea occurred to 
me, — one which I thought I could work 
into a letter that this paper might pos- 
sibly accept. I wrote it, accordingly, 
and sent it in, but as, after a lapse of 
ten days, my poor contribution had not 
appeared, I naturally concluded it had 
been rejected, and thought myself quite 
at liberty to rewrite and send it to the 
weekly journal, to which I now contrib- 
uted something nearly every week. Im- 
agine my horror when on one and the 
same day my article appeared in both 
papers! I thought I was ruined with 
both, but no harm came of it; I suppose 
the editors of neither noticed the coin- 
cidence, and readers who perceived it 
thought, probably, that the one had bor- 
rowed from the other without acknowl- 
edement. The acceptance of my arti- 
cle by the big daily led to a connection 
which has endured ever since, greatly 
to my satisfaction, and, as I trust, to the 
satisfaction of the managers of the paper. 

In one of my walks abroad I happened 
to make the acquaintance of a vagabond 
sort of fellow who spoke several lan- 
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guages indifferently well, and seemed to 
have seen a good deal of the shady side 
of Continental life. He had been a su- 
perior spy in the French police of the 
last empire, and in that capacity had 
met with rather queer experiences. I 
persuaded him to reduce certain of his 
recollections to writing, and giving some 
study to the subject thus suggested, and 
obtaining further information from other 
quarters, I worked the whole up into a 
series of articles for the London weekly, 
and was paid therefor at the rate of five 
guineas each; as I wrote fourteen, this 
made me sixty cuineas, after paying ny 
ex-spy fifty dollars for his trouble. The 
most I have ever made by my pen in one 
month is two hundred dollars, but my 
average earnings fall short of this sum 
by at least fifty dollars. Perhaps if I 
were totally dependent on literature for 
my living I should work harder and earn 
more, although as it is I think I work 
pretty hard. At the same time I dare say 
I write more slowly and with greater 
difficulty than men who have devoted the 
greater part of their lives to the calling 
of letters. 

I am now writing a series of articles 
for another London weekly, —not the 
one with which I began, — of large cir- 
culation, at two guineas each; and as 
the editor does not like articles to run 
more than a column and a half, and the 
column averages about seven hundred 
words, the pay is not bad. The ordi- 
nary rate of the Saturday Review is 
three guineas for two columns, and the 
large London dailies generally pay cor- 
respondents at the rate of two guineas 
the column. Leader writers are special- 
ly retained and well paid: the leader 
writers on the Times get from £1200 to 
£1500 a year; the editor has £2000, and 
the manager £5000, a year. Nobody 
seems to know, or to be able to guess, 
the annual gains of the Times, but the 
popular imagination puts them down at 
somewhere about a quarter of a million. 
The ‘great city leaf,’ as German pa- 
pers are in the habit of calling their 
mighty contemporary, is noted in the 
press world for its liberality with its 
employees. A man once on the Times 
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may consider himself provided for for 
life, if he does his duty. The difficulty 
of getting on may be estimated from the 
fact that the number of fully qualified 
candidates for situations, all waiting anx- 
iously for their turn, is scarcely ever less 
than fifteen hundred. Not that the pro- 
prietors confine themselves in their selee- 
tion for vacancies to the names on their 
list; they take a good man, especially 
when they want a leader writer or for- 
eign correspondent, wherever they find 
him. 

It goes without saying that the Times 
must be organized almost to perfection in 
all its departments; nevertheless there 
is an old-fashioned something in its ways 
of doing business, an absence of shabbi- 
ness, a loftiness of manner, and a cling- 
ing to ancient forms, exceedingly refresh- 
ing in these days of fussiness, push, and 
frantic competition. For instance, when 
the Times has to make you a remittance, 
it does not, as other papers do, send you 
a check, — though a Times check would 
probably be good for any amount up to 
a million sterling that might be inscribed 
thereon; it sends you a Bank of En- 
gland post-bill. If you call at the office 
for your account, you are paid in crisp 
bank-notes or gold coin of the realm, and 
as the kindly paymaster and publisher 
hands you the cash he exchanges a few 
friendly words with you, and, as likely 
as not, offers you a pinch of snuff. You 
are not hustled in at one door and hur- 
ried out at another, like a bale of goods; 
no hook-nosed cashier tries to eut down 
your little bill, and if there be in it, per- 
chance, a doubtful item, the Times gives 
you the benefit of the doubt. It isa very 
lord among journals, and it will be quite 
in accordance with the fitness of things 
if, as runs the rumor, the principal pro- 
prictor of the Times is made a peer. 
Very different is the treatment accorded 
by the half-penny prints to their con- 
tributors. I once wrote a number of 
articles for one of them, —some half 
dozen, perhaps. When I made inquiry 
of the manager touching the rate of re- 
muneration to be expected, I was orac- 
ularly informed that he would decide 
the point on a review of the articles, and 
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when I applied for payment he sent me 
a check for exactly £5 13s. 6d., ‘in 
discharge of all demands,’’ as the form 
of receipt which I had to sign stated 
that the amount in question was paid for 
literary work performed for the 
between certain dates. 

Thave written at so great length about 
my journalistic experiences that I have 
left myself scant space for my experi- 
ences about books; for I have published 
two, and have at this moment two more 
on the stocks. The first I wrote met 
with a most flattering reception from the 
crities; no slight thing of the sort could 
have been more warmly welcomed, but 
the press is sometimes warm when the 
public is cold, and though my work has 
brought me some glory it has gained me 
no guineas. Of the second, as it is only 
just out, it is too soon to speak, but I 
take much hope from the fact that the 
approval of the reviewers has not been 
nearly so cordial or unanimous as in the 
first instance; if the public should deign 
to smile on this my second effort the 
applause and blame of critics will be 
equally indifferent to me. 

— Not long ago, a certain gentleman 
moved into Boston, that his family might 
enter the best society, whatever that 
might be. With rare foresight, he did 
not at once buy a house, as he wished 
thoroughly to understand the social de- 
fenses of the city before establishing 
himself before any one of them; neither 
did he seek a small boarding-house, lest 
he should become involved with those 
whom later it would be best to ignore ; 
nor did he care to keep house in an 
apartment hotel, as therein he might al- 
ways remain unknown. So he engaged 
rooms at a large family hotel, where 
‘transients’? were infrequent; there 
he and his household had fine oppor- 
tunities for observation, as is testified by 
the following extracts, lately sent by his 
daughter to a friend of mine: — 

“Tt is easy to obtain culture in this 
city,’’ she writes, ‘* for there are lectures 
and schools of all kinds; and as the 
word culture passes from its Emersonian 
breadth of meaning to a knack at half- 
sayings, half - suggestions, offered in a 
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thoughtful, drawling manner, I suppose 
T can pass as cultured. I am also culti- 
vating an ‘intuitive’ manner, I mean 
that Ihave learnt to stand or sit, hold- 
ing my hands calmly crossed, just be- 
low the colored bow which fastens my 
long white fichu, and, on being intro- 
duced to a stranger, to start slightly, 
glance up, gaze penetratingly, and say, 
‘IT thought it was you; I have read your 
writings.’ One must not say, ‘I have 
read your books,’ because that might 
not be safe, but everybody who is any- 
body has written some kind of an ar- 
ticle. Oh, that such a remark might 
be made to me! 

‘* Last night I met, at a reception, an 
Englishman connected with some paper 
(perhaps the Times, as that has so many 
‘connections’), who wore shaggy clothes 
and broad eravat to hide that which 
may have possessed at two of its ex- 
tremities wristbands, but which were not 
visible. lis mustache and beard were 
bushy and reddish, and his voice portent- 
ous, his manner hurried and note-book- 
ish, and he looked with twinkling eyes 
upon all around, above, beneath. His 
first remarks were: ‘Do you come here 
often? Are coffee and cake universal 
substitutes for elaborate suppers?’ I 
answered, in a transcendental manner, 
that culture craved but Mocha berry and 
sponge-drops. ‘ Very good,’ he said, 
‘if one knows it beforchand, but if one 
does not’ — and sighed and expanded 
himself. Ife then asked me if I wrote 
prose, poetry, or newspaper leaders, and 
on receiving three mournful negatives 
added, despairingly, ‘ What do you do? 
Are there any literary people here?’ ‘1 
will introduce you to some,’ said J, hum- 
bly, but internally angry, ‘if you will 
first be presented to my friend, Mrs. 
” We asked her the same ques- 
tions that he had me, and finding that 
she also had never written exclaimed, 
‘What are you here for?’ ‘ Because I 
am next-door neighbor,’ she replied, 
whereat he left us both. 

‘* Now it will not do for me to be 
‘next-door neighbor.’ I want modestly 
to make my way into good society, but 
caste obtrudes itself here, as every where 
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else. The best way to advance one’s 
self is to join some society. I wish to be 
yery careful in my selection of one; then 
I may succeed in becoming cultured or 
important. To join the wrong society 
would be fatal, though simple member- 
ship alone would not cause irretrievable 
disgrace. 

‘Tt is not wise to rely on church con- 
nections, for they chiefly help in Sanday- 
school and sewing-school directions; all 
kinds of people teach in them, and the 
most fashionable churches prefer gen- 
tlemen superintendents. The question 
of age also embarrasses very 
young girls and those who have given 
up socicty are the instructors in such 
schools, and sinee statistics are creeping 
into religious affairs my age might be 
asked. A fashionable charity would be 
as helpful as a fashionable educational 
project; but the first is practical, the 
latter cultured, and leads to the hear- 
ing of and reading papers. More than 
half the people I want to know read pa- 
pers, and invite one to parlor lectures, 
which are very pleasant, if one need 
not buy a ticket. Physiological and hy- 
gienie plans are more or less allied with 
co-education, and that, at present, is not 
safe; charity work is agreeable, when 
the poor come to one in an office, and 
though they tell distressing stories, one’s 
self-reproach is not so poignant as if 
one went to see them. Yet I find that 
many of the very best people visit the 
poor in their homes, and say that is the 
only way in which pauperism can be 
lessened. As a matter of taste, I pre- 
fer to employ missionaries and Bible- 
readers, or to give out garments and 
soup over a counter. Industrial work, 
such as codperative societies, building 
associations, and training-schools, is per- 
fectly safe, but one must know facts and 
compute the average cost per head of 
one or another plan, and such exact 
knowledge is painful to me. 
art and drawing-schools are now fash- 
ionable, and I hope that by the means 
of burlap and bulrushes (they cannot 
be hard to design) I may yet win dis- 
tinction. Clubs are too radical and pro- 
gressive in science and thought, and on 
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joining them one is liable to be asked 
about her convictions in regard to re- 
ligion and duty; and if one has only in- 
herited ideas, one is considered as lack- 
ing in an appreciative or inquiring mind. 
I think, on the whole, that TI shall join 
some purely educational society, as that 
will not compromise me. I can listen 
to discussions on literature, the higher 
education, and the state of our schools 
and universities, but need not speak my- 
self if I subscribe handsomely to some 
one or two plans, dress well, and look 
wise. Thus I hope to enter society. 

‘« The best society in the city is not 
fashionable, but is sensible, intelligent, 
well-bred, and Christian, and does not 
ask personal questions, which is a great 
relief. IT have heard it whispered that 
there is a still higher or very best so- 
ciety, composed of a few statesmen and 
authors (but their grandfathers must 
haye been farmers, like other people’s 
grandfathers). Seriously speaking, the 
moral atmosphere of this city has great- 
The people here are 
thoroughly in earnest. Often one per- 
son will belong to ten or twelve different 
societies, for the simple purpose of do- 
ing good. There is little pretense in ac- 
tion or talk, and all that one really needs 
for social success is freedom from affee- 
tation, fine manners, and integrity; or 
else intellect and conversational power. 
But what society shall I join?” 

— There is a new style of verse grow- 
ing up whose disciples profess to write 
the ‘poetry of the future.’? Its form 
and manner of thought is after the mod- 
ern French school, and is, of course, 
highly artistic. Its great claim is that 
it makes use of scientific discoveries and 
progress for the benefit of poetry. That 
is, when science tells of new worlds 
hanging in the remote distances of space, 
the poetry of the future immediately 
peoples them with very perfect, and per- 
fectly unnatural inhabitants, in stanzas 
having three-syllabled rhymes, and uses 
them for a delectable garden in which 
to ramble and discover flowers that ney- 
er knew rain or dust. 

This may be a healthy poetic action, 
or it may not be so; that the future will 
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settle when it selects from the mass of 
verse now appearing such as is worthy 
of life, and relegates the remainder to 
the upper shelves of libraries and the 
cobweb-festooned seclusion of the gar- 
ret. But the poetry of the future is not 
the thing with which I make quarrel, it 
is the expression by which it seeks to 
astonish us, the clashing — I was about 
calling it the torture — of words through 
whose long drawn-out resonance it bears 
down on one, and at the same time 
storms the citadel of his mind in front, 
flank, and rear. This is not natural; 
neither are many of the subjects that this 
poetry of the future chooses natural. 
They are illusions, — shining ones, I al- 
low, but illusions still. Clothe them in 
all the many-syllabled rhymes you can, 
it is yet impossible to make them sing 
their way into the soul, to stay there 
among the memories of chosen songs and 
cherished things. 

I have lately been experimenting in 
this poetry of the future, and have taken 
Jules Verne for my scientific authority. 
I think the poem contains a graphic de- 
scription of a land that science alone 
could invent, and also full directions for 
a journey thereto. Here it is: — 

GHOUL-LAND. 


In the vast caves that lie deep far under us, 
Countless leagues ’neath the surface of earth, 
Great murmurs, voleanic and thunderous, 
Through ages and ages have birth. 
There ghouls chant fierce songs that sound dis- 
mally 
In glooms that grow dense and expand, 
Where huge cliffs frown dark and abysmally 
On the shores of a dolorous land. 


On those desolate shores, that rise ponderous 
Over billowing sweeps of wild sea, 

Tall pines, showing sombre and fronderous, 
Writhe in gales that blow furious and free. 

There the earth has a sommolent weariness, 
And no grass and no flowers are seen ; 

And gray rocks rise in cold, rigid dreariness, 
With chill valleys running between. 


There wide rivers flow through plains wonderful ; 
There forests of gigantic trees 
Wake tones that sing choruses thunderful 
To storm-anthems born on weird seas. 
No ferns and no moss there grow slenderly, 
No sweet echoes come from the hills ; 
No bird song, that floats away tenderly, 
Through the cloud-haunted distances thrills. 


Like ghosts of dead dreams floating over us, 
Grim shadows bend down from far skies ; 
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Their phantom-like garments soon cover us, 
And hide us from love's searching eyes, 

And held in embraces so cumberous, 
We drowse through the passing of years, 

The spell of the land, deep and slumberous, 
Freezing thought, hope, ambition, and tears. 


Through space running off in gray density, 
Shine redly the fires of the lost ; 

Worlds, grand in their sins’ dread immensity, 
By cyclonic storms wildly tost; 

Stars, dying out slowly and mistfully, 
Sweep on through satanical clouds, 

Glowing there like sad eyes that look wistfully 
From the silence of long, flowing shrouds. 


Through those caves we go on to lands, luminous 
With lava floods surging along, 
Passing titanie giants that gloom on us 
From where shades of the old ages throng. 
There souls that wrecked loves still keep cherish- 
ing 
Dwell with goblins that wander forlorn, 
Watching vague hopes continually perishing 
The same hour in which they are born. 


Would you visit these caverns, then darefully, 

Seek the pantry shut out from the flies, 

And take from the shelves very carefully 

The most indigestible pies ; 

Add with hands never known to choose charily 

Some almonds and raisins to these, 

And to start on the journey more airily, 

Why, top off the whole with some cheese. 

— The well - fortified article in the 
Club for last September fails to convince 
me that prose cannot include poetry. 
What shall we say when a poem is trans- 
lated into musical prose? If the writer 
of the above article is correct, no part 
of it can any longer be styled poetry. 
Alarming sacrifice! Here, for example, 
are two similar Oriental poems of a pes- 
simistic and epicurean east. An En- 
glishman of some centuries ago trans- 
lates one of them into the regularly 
paragraphed prose of our Bible; an En- 
glishman of to-day translates the other 
into clever iambie quatrains which never 
miss a foot nor a rhyme. The latter, 
then, still retains its sacred character 
as poetry; while the former, although 
still decidedly superior, must be relegat- 
ed to a lower place, and shorn of all its 
glory. 

Let us join with the shade of Omar 
Khayyam in peans of thanksgiving for 
the happy Briton who has been his sal- 
vation; but oh, fail not to temper in an- 
other world the scornful wrath of the 
author of Ecclesiastes. His work was 
poetry; now it is only prose like this: — 
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‘* Or ever the silver cord be loosed, 
Or the golden bowl be broken, 
Or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
Or the wheel broken at the cistern; 
Then shall the dust return 
To the earth as it was ; 
And the spirit shall return 
Unto God who gave it.” 


Yet somehow Ido not see why it is not 
very glorious poetry still, even when the 
paragraphs are not broken up into cap- 
italized lines. Nor do I find anything 
‘unpleasant’? in its resemblance to 
verse. I suspect that the likeness re- 
ferred to is never disagreeable except 
in the hands of the clumsy, or when 
given over to those cast-iron rules of 
versification which Coleridge himself so 
triumphantly scouted in his best work. 

Hazlitt’s definition needs no other 
change than the substitution of **corre- 
sponding ”’ for ‘*certain.’? Coleridge’s 
explanation is more fanciful than acen- 
rate. If the peculiar excellence of poet- 
ry were the retarding of emotion, the 
slowest modulations would always be the 
most effective. Coleridge in his earlier 
work, indeed, adhered closely as a rule 
to the staid feet of two syllables; but in 
his unequaled Cristabel and the Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner we find him con- 
tinually breaking out into anapests and 
dactyls. He himself says that his lines 
will be found to vary in length from 
eight syllables to thirteen. There is 
only a little more irregularity and quite 
as true poetry in his avowedly prose 
fragment on the wanderings of Cain. I 
certainly fail to see how the airy lilt of 
the dactyl, ever dancing on tiptoe, can 
be said to retard anything. 

No, the ‘‘modulation *’ that distin- 
guishes poetry is not a thing that can 
be labeled and stowed away on shelves 
as iambic, trochaic, or what not. It fre- 
quently adopts these rigid forms, but as 
frequently suits itself to the varying 
thought and feeling that gave it birth. 
It is no restraint, but an outgrowth. It 
is not the governor nor the escapement, 
but the wheels that turn as the steam 
or the mainspring drives, — no check 
upon power, but the means whereby 
power normally makes itself felt. As 
the subtler forces of the outer world 


manifest themselves through the rhythm 
of the waves, the subtler forces of the 
inner world manifest themselves through 
the rhythm of spoken or written words. 

** Daniel Webster’s cadenced periods 
and the impassioned prose of De Quin- 
cey”? are not good examples. Doubt- 
less passages embodying poetry could be 
quoted from either; but both of them 
share the very unpoetical faults of bom- 
bast, overloaded commonplace, and a 
palpable straining for effect. Their writ- 
ings, generally speaking, are too arti- 
ficial, too obviously rhetorical, to be 
poetry. The art beyond artifice is quite 
beyond them, too. Compare Webster's 
redundant utterances on the nature of 
eloquence, or the blood-and-thunder lake 
passages in the Flight of a Tartar Tribe, 
with the best writing of Hawthorne or 
Thackeray, and the difference becomes 
obvious at once. 

I suppose the reason why most pro- 
fessed poets write but little in prose is 
because their temperament makes them 
choose that form of expression from 
which commonplace has been most near- 
ly banished. 

But Milton and Goethe, Victor Hugo 
and Thackeray, Holmes and Poe, have 
surely shown that success in any branch 
of verse does not imply an incapacity to 
sueceed in prose also. They and many 
more have written poetry in both forms 
of expression. And I still maintain that 
all which they have written — prose or 
verse —is poetry, except when they 
lapse into unmusical language, or com- 
monplace thought and feeling. Com- 
monplace is probably, after all, our best 
opposite for poetry; and in that first 
comprehensive term I would include all 
manner of fustian and boredom. 

— The phrase of Mercutio’s, in Romeo 
and Juliet, ** young Abraham Cupid,’’ 
has always been a stumbling-block and 
foolishness to Shakespeare commenta- 
tors, who, in their despair, have sug- 
gested that Abraham Cupid meant Adam 
Cupid, as is printed in some later edi- 
tions, or else that Abraham meant au- 
burn. For proof of this last interpre- 
tation we can consult our own inner con- 
sciousness. It should be said, however, 
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—and the whole question shows how lit- 
tle the English language has been scien- 
tifically studied, —that in Grose’s Die- 
tionary of the Vulgar Tongue Abram is 
defined as naked, a meaning which ap- 
plies here thoroughly, for Cupid’s clothes 
are unsung by writers from the earliest 
times to La Fontaine. There is, more- 
over, no need of suggesting here the 
origin of the phrase, although that may 
be of value in its place. Grose gave the 
meaning, not the derivation. Colonel 
Grose, 1t will be remembered, is Burns’s 
friend who is known to posterity as the 
*chiel amang ye takin notes.” 

— The charms of babyhood are so in- 
contestable a truth to all except a few 
unimportant bachelors and certain pitia- 
ble misanthropes that to present, at this 
late hour, anything resembling a defense 
of them would be enough to rouse the 
just ridicule of every right-minded moth- 
er whose eyes should encounter the pres- 
But there are, beyond doubt, 
exceptional cases where domestic baby 
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worship passes the limits of good taste, 
and as an example of this parental pecul- 
iarity the following letter, recently ob- 
tained from itsactual recipient and print- 
ed with the writer’s gracious permis- 
sion, will perhaps rather exhaustively 
serve: — 
Robin's Nusr, August —, 18 —. 

Dearest Mamma, — You are prob- 
ably anxious to learn how I am getting 
along in the home of my old  school- 
friend, Kitty, and I take this early op- 
portunity of giving you some account of 
myself from the beginning of my visit 
up to present date. ‘+ Robin’s Nest,”’ 
as Kitty and her husband call their cot- 
tage, is a really charming place, cosy 
and rose-wreathen enough for the most 
Kitty's 
lord and master is disappointingly nice; 
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the rosy rhetoric of her descriptions had 
prepared me for somebody rather com- 
monplace than otherwise. He is the 
soul of devotion, and is six feet if an 
inch, besides having a mustache that 
quite transcends my descriptive limits. 
Kitty is an excellent housekeeper, and 
everything is delightfully managed. One 
might call Robin’s Nest a model little 
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home but for a single circumstance. This 
Eden has its —well, its drawback. It 
is a very small drawback, and yet it is 
an extremely noticeable one. You will 
be surprised when I tell you that it is 
the baby. 

Now you know my weakness for ba- 
bies, mamma. This is by no means a 
disagreeable baby, and on first secing 
it I was prepared to extend toward it 
my most unreserved allegiance. But 1 
soon discovered that it had altogether 
too much of this sort of thing. About 
five minutes after my arrival at the cot- 
tage, and while I was seated with Nitty’s 
hand fondly held in my own, the baby 
was brought into the room by its nurse. 
From that moment Kitty’s attention and 
the attention of her husband were im- 
movably concentrated on their infant 
offspring. ‘The sole notice which they 
took of my presence was a rapid side- 
glance that seemed to invite me to join 
in the devout and unremitting ovation, 
The baby is only a few months old, and 
does nothing of an intelligent or human 
character except occasionally smile. Now 
and then it crows, like all other babies, 
but you would certainly be amused at 
first, mamma (even were you not ulti- 
mately bored very much), by the ex- 
traordinary translations, on its parents’ 
part, of its slightest inarticulate utter- 
‘* Gue-gug,’’ gurgles the baby. 
“ Yes,’’ cries Kitty, ‘so you have been 
out for a long walk, my precious!’’ 
‘* Coo-00-00,”’ crows the baby. ‘* Little 
darling!’? exclaims papa. ‘* Saw the 
cows; yes; certainly.’? It requires very 
slight observation to convince one’s self 
that this vaunted prodigy does not know 
the difference yet between taking a walk 
and going to sleep, and that it would be 
wholly powerless to tell a cow from a 
chicken. 

Later experiences have shown me, 
mamma, that I have not been invited 
here to see Kitty at all. I have been 
invited simply to swell the list of the 
baby’s worshipers. Kitty talks of noth- 
ing else. It is emphatically not a pretty 
child, but I am sure that if I as much as 
hinted to her that its nose was not the 
purest Grecian type she would instantly 
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order me from Robin’s Nest. Asa great 
favor, I am sometimes permitted to hold 
it, and have the pleasant sensation, all 
the time I am doing so, of being watched 
like a suspected pickpocket by three or 
four pairs of anxious eyes. At the be- 
ginning of each meal we are blessedly 
exempt from it, but in the middle of 
breakfast, dinner, and tea it is borne into 
the room, and greeted by papa and mam- 
ma with a perfect roar of welcome. The 
nurse pretends to adore it, though I pri- 
vately suspect her of being an arrant 
time-server, and by no means above the 
administering of slaps or pinches when 
Kitty’s back is turned. 

Tam afraid that you will call this a very 
stupid letter, but I really have only a sin- 
gle subject to write about. I have not 
once been taken to walk ordrive since my 
arrival here; those luxuries are reserved 
for the baby. itty is as sweet as ever, 
when you can get her to notice you, 
which is rarer than seldom. I cannot 
say that she sends you her love, for when 
[ told her that I was coming up-stairs to 
write to you she made me no answer, and 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether she 
heard me or not; the baby was on the 
bed making rather fierce grasps at her 
hair, and she was bending over it in evi- 
dent delight that its hands were actually 
getting strong enough to quite hurt her. 
I suppose the summit of maternal joy 
would be for the child to tear out a 
handful or so of her tresses. 

IT am such a cipher here that I shall 
probably take a piqued fit, before long, 
and suddenly return home. Meanwhile, 
T remain your loving daughter, 

GRACE. 

— It is known to most of the inhabit- 
ants of the Ball that makes its diurnal 
revolutions around the Hub that we who 
enjoy the felicity of dwelling in the cen- 
tre of all things celebrate the rise of the 
Sunday sun by a repast of pulse and 
brawn, sometimes spoken of as ‘* pork 
and beans,’’ or ‘* bacon and _ beans.’’ 
Like most of the facts in the experience 
of the Bostonese, this habit has been 
pretty well advertised, and sometimes 
there have not wanted those of the vul- 
gar herd who have been moved to an- 
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imadvert with asperity upon the well- 
established custom. We look upon all 
such flings with the lofty disdain that 
arises from a mind conscious of its own 
rectitude, and with pity for the igno- 
rance from which they spring. 

Generations ago, when many other 
parts of our noble land were howling wil- 
dernesses, our ancestors overhauled their 
classics, and made a note of the fact, 
that the poet Ovid, of blessed memory, 
in his remarks appropriate to the cal- 
ends of June, gives an account of the 
rite to which I have referred, which was 
proniptly incorporated into the calendar 
of our beloved city. 

We are classical, or nothing. We 
know that it is the good goddess Carna 
who protects the lungs and liver of man 
(or at least that she was wont to do so 
in classical times), and that in her honor 
the good people of classical days eat re- 
pasts of pulse and brawn. ‘* You ask,’’ 
says Ovid, ‘* why fat bacon is tasted on 
these calends, and beans are mixed with 
the boiled spelt. She is a goddess of 
ancient days, and she still diets on the 
food that in olden time she used, and 
she docs not, in a spirit of luxury, ask 
for the dainties of foreign lands. In 
that day the fishes swam uncaught by a 
people ignorant of the virtues of the suc- 
culent cod and of the luxury of fish-balls; 
and the oysters were still safe in their 
shells, no man having yet been found 
with sufficient courage to swallow even 
one of them. Latium had not become 
acquainted with the woodcock which 
rich Ionia supplies, nor with the cranes 
that delight in the blood of the Pyemies. 
The toothsome peacock pleased but by 
its expanded tail, nor had foreign lands 
been drawn upon for their beasts of the 
chase. But swine were valuable, and 
by killing a sow the fathers honored 
their festivals. The rock-bound land 
produced only beans and the hard-grained 
spelt, and whoever eats these two things 
mingled, they say that his stomach can 
receive no harm.’?} 

The spirit that gives us our cooking- 

11f any scholar more classical than I find fault 


with my translation of the words of Ovid, he is at 
liberty to make a version that will suit him, 
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schools now was then in its energetic 
infancy, and it was equal to the emer- 
gency. The primeval Bostonian wanted 
to insure his lungs against the east wind, 
and his liver against the attacks made 
upon it in the days when the idea of a 
Parker or of a Delmonico had not been 
evolved, and there was nothing to insure 
easy breathing and digestion if Carna 
were not propitiated. 

My object in writing this note is to 
raise my voice against the tende ney to 
allow the rite of pulse and brawn to fall 
into desuetude. Will my fellow-citi- 
zens not stop and reflect upon the sad 
consequences of such delinquency ? Shall 
we deliberately thrust ourselves and our 
helpless offspring from the blessed pro- 
Shall 
we allow our youth to find pleasure in 
the oysters and pates de Joixs gras of a 
degenerate age? Shall we leave them 
unprotected fr attacks of liver 
complaint and lung troubles, when the 
protecting divinity may so readily be 
propitiated ? 

—T have been long waiting for some 
man to come to the rescue of the good 
stories of the olden time from the de- 
structive grasp of the Rey. Mr. Cox, 
whose ‘nature myth ’? explanations and 
application of the ‘*etymological? test 
were threatening to make permanent 
havoc with all that we have for ages 
trusted in with implicitness regarding 
the story of Troy, for instance, and the 
history of good King Arthur. 

Mr. Gladstone has opposed his asser- 
tion against the learned lingo that @ 
the early myth makers so much more 
subtlety than their improved descend- 
ants boast, but without the completest 
effect. The  parallelisms ’? and the 
‘Ceycles,’’ the ‘etymologies’? and the 
‘* repetitions ’? seemed to be so securely 
entrenched that they could not be dis- 
lodved. 

Long 
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rom the 


have I waited, but I am re- 
warded at last, for Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke has come to the rescue, and the 
structure that seemed so real and so sure 
of its perpetuity has fallen before a blast 
of his well-aimed satire. If, he says in 
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effect, the heroes of the far-gone past 
are reducible to myths, what is there to 
forbid our treating those of the nearer 
past in the same way? In brief, what 
is sauce for Ilomer must be sauce for 
Mother Goose. 

Having established these premises, 
Dr. Clar ke goes forward and resolves into 
solar and lunar myths the respected leg- 
ends which relate the facts that the 
mouse ran up the clock, that Little Boy 
Blue slept under the haystack, and that 
the cow jumped over the moon. 

Dr. Clarke fairly beats the Rev. Mr. 
Cox at his own game, but in doing it he 
ruins the case for both; for a long-suf- 
fering people who were willing to submit 
peacefully to the loss of dee history of 
Troy will never permit the tales of its 
babyhood to be thus ruthlessly snatched 
away, and will rather give up the whole 
myth theory, since it is a theory. 

— Afriend said, not long since, as she 
handed me some verses to read, ** I think 
they are very well done, but not better, 
perhaps, than a score of others could do.’ 
This led to a discussion of the present 
intellectual activity, and the prediction 
that we should soon arrive at a state of 
affairs when everybody would be talent- 
ed and genius woul | illumine the world 
no more. For busy people, whose brains 
are teeming with fancies they long to put 
into palpable shape, but whose hands 
are forever finding one thing more to do; 
who plan, as Miss Phelps says, to write 
a poem or study a language ‘* when the 
baby can walk,’’ or ** when house-clean- 
ing is over,*’? —for these it is rather a 
grim ending to their beautiful dream to 
find that other hands have somehow found 
the time. What can be more exasper- 
ating, for instance, than to cut the leaves 
of a fresh magazine and there encount- 
er your own poem? Yes, yours; the 
thought, the sentiment, nay, even some 
of the lines, had half formed themselves 
in your brain, while your hands were 
busy with some commonplace but not-to 
be-deferred duty. Your only consola- 
tion, if it be a consolation, is the reflee- 
tion that you could have done it quite as 
well, if — 
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Tus readers of The Atlantic already 
know the quality of Mrs. Kemble’s agree- 
able book} —and its quantity, too, for the 
greater part —from the Old Woman’s Gos- 
sip, printed in these pages: perhaps a 
fourth of the volume is new. The addition- 
al portion is not new in manner or method ; 
there is the same vigorous nonchalance and 
desultory frankness, the same redundancy 
and want of arrangement, and the effect is 
as if the author cared nothing for her ma- 
terial, and little more for her reader. On 
the whole, we think this is a pity and a mis- 
take, for here is the making of one of the 
best autobiographies in any language, and 
one who writes so brilliantly as Mrs. Kem- 
ble owes a debt to literature which she can- 
not repudiate. But this memoir, broken 
at hap-hazard by long and not wholly rele- 
vant letters, and these letters interrupted 
again by parenthetical after-recollections, 
form a huddled and confused procession, 
from which one struggles to extricate times 
and places, and which only the carefullest 
reading can reduce to order. The pages 
swarm with famous and fascinating names, 
but they are like faces that appear and re- 
appear in the routs and crushes at which 
the author often met their owners, and the 
reader experiences all the exciting touch- 
and-go discomfort of that kind of encount- 
er. The great London world of half a cent- 
ury ago lies here in fragments; it can be 
put together, but you must put it together 
for yourself. 

The fault is characteristic, but it is not 
without frequent and delightful reliefs; it 
is more characteristic of the last than of the 
first half of the book, and throughout there 
are scattered ‘bits of portraiture which, if 
not perfected as they might have been, are 
vivid and satisfactory sketches, Lady Car- 
oline Lamb, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Mrs. 
Norton, and a hundred others are thus 
sketched, and the Kembles are all admi- 
rably done. We should hardly know where 
to turn for better reading than the first 
chapters of the memoir, which are devoted 
mainly to their family traits and affairs, with 
their theatrical beginnings and experiences, 
and the curious blending of the domestic 
and the histrionie in their lives. They were, 
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as Mrs. Kemble justly says, respectable peo- 
ple, and confirmed in their morality by 
their British desire to be respectable; yet 
the fact that they were originally some- 
thing very like strolling players is not 
blinked. Coming of this race, as Mrs. 
Kemble does, it is all the more impressive 
to find her so explicit as she is in condem- 
nation of the actor's profession : she thinks 
the portrayal of factitious emotion beneath 
aman, and the personal exhibition odious 
fora woman. This is almost the moral of 
the book. She tells us that she went upon 
the stage without inspiration or aspiration, 
and that from time to time throughout her 
triumphant career her dream was to escape 
from it into some simplest sort of retize- 
ment. 

But Mrs. Kemble’s interest as a person 
not her interest as an actress, is supreme in 
the book; and the reader will not weary 
of the revelation of her character, The 
outlines of her history have long been 
known ; it is not necessary to retrace them, 
and here we have to do merely with her 
girlhood, for she was but twenty-five when 
she married in 1834. It is a character with 
which one grows into respectful friendship 
Its strength, often lapsing, indeed, into 
mere vehemence, is founded upon a feeling 
of right expressed with never-failing clear- 
ness. The good sense of her ideas of life 
and duty is what is so satisfactory. The 
girlish letters, running over with the flip- 
paney of girlhood, and exuberantly confi- 
dential upon a thousand points, never be- 
tray any evidence of wrong thinking, and 
in their seriousness they are beautifully and 
transparently right-minded. We need not 
say that the maturer comment with which 
they are interspersed is the seal of experi- 
ence upon their right-mindedness; and this 
edifying book, by one who would never have 
thought of preaching, is imbued with a re- 
ligiousness as wholesome and as vigorous : 
its likes and dislikes. 

The last fifty or sixty pages of the vol 
ume relate to her sojourn in America, from 
1832 tillthe time of her marriage. They 
are chiefly in letters, of which the tone to 
ward our provincial insufficiency of that 
time is amiable enough. ‘The best things 
in them are two anecdotes of Washington 
Irving. She showed him with girlish joy 
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a pretty new watch she had just got, and 
after turning it over in his hand, as if it 
were a child's toy watch, he put it to his 
sar, and exclaimed, “Why, it goes, does 
n’tit!’? Later, hearing that she was to 
marry and live in America, he told her she 
might be very happy if she would under- 
stand once for all that America was not 
England, and would not be like the painter 
Leslie’s wife, whose ceaseless complaints 
and comparisons made her such a nuisance 
that Irving always called her a creaking 
door. 

There is something about our political 
affairs of fifty years, and a few lines here 
and there about our social life, but on the 
whole there is very little concerning all 
that so keen an observer must have seen. 
One turns back with a certain disappoint- 
ment from this part of the book to the rich- 
er pages of the earlier chapters; but these 
our readers already know very well. 

The incoherence of the work is in part 
remedied by a good index, a glance at 
which reveals the vast variety and abundance 
of its materials. There have been few fa- 
mous men or women of her time whom Mrs. 
Kemble has not met, and of whom she has 
not preserved some significant recollection ; 
and most of the great movements in the po- 
litical and literary world find some sort of 
record here. Whatever she has to say of 
books she has read, or questions on which 
she has thought, is worth reading, and the 
whole spirit of her autobiography is admi- 
rable. If any one will feel how admirable 
it is, let him contrast its traits with the un- 
sparing judgments, the narrow views, the 
warped pride, the imbittered philanthropy, 
and the aggressive unbelief which disfigure 
the autobiography of Harriet Martineau. 

— One of the most singular and proba- 
bly one of the most bafiling things about 
Bismarck is his habit of taking the whole 
world into his confidence. Diplomacy hay- 
ing reached such a condition that it was 
only necessary for a statesman to say any- 
thing for the contrary to be believed, this 
astute man tells the truth, and gets, with an 
unstained conscience, all the advantages of 
the blackest falsehoods. He is like the 
shop-keeper who, no longer finding safety in 
barred shutters, heavy bolts, and complicat- 
ed locks, pulls up his curtains, lights his 
gas, turns the key in the door, and walks 
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off with a calm heart. This is not all that 
Bismarck does; he gives the world a good 
deal of autobiography, not only through 
authorized interviewers whom, we are sor- 
ry to see, he afterwards disowns, but also 
by such a book as this,! which could never 
have been published without his permission ; 
more than that, one may say, without his 
suggestion. Even now he is having pub- 
lished bits of his table-talk about all sorts 
of recent and contemporancous subjects. 

What is his object in this it is not easy 
to see. He certainly cannot be anxious to 
keep himself more prominently before the 
public than he is already, from his position. 
It would seem as if he felt a contemptuous 
indifference to the rest of the world, and had 
merely a cold curiosity, a vague desire, to be 
amused by what might be said about him. 

The light thrown upon Bismarck’s char- 
acter is certainly of a pleasant kind. He 
is the most un-German of Germans, being, 
what few of his fellow-countrymen are, a 
min of the world. But if we were to begin 
to define him, we should outrun all limits; 
the reader cannot do better than take up 
this remarkably entertaining volume, Co- 
pious extracts might be made, but the best 
thing todo is to look up the book. It is 
seldom one has a chance to read such amus- 
ing letters, and then, too, they are very new. 

— Mr. Hamerton is in no way a brilliant 
writer; he has no flashes of genius, but his 
pages are always lit by a steady, almost un- 
flickering glow which gives satisfaction, at 
any rate, to the reader, In this volume! we 
sce both his good qualities and his faults 
fairly exposed, He has written the lives of 
five distinguished Frenchmen, making very 
good abstracts of the generally copious ma- 
terial that he had at hand, and bringing in 
bits of information that he has discovered 
by his own industry. He has certainly 
chosen his subjects well. Victor Jacque- 
mont, the traveler and scientific man; 
Rude, the seulptor; Regnault, the artist ; 
Perreque, the priest; and Jean Jacques 
Ampere, the man of letters, certainly coy- 
ered a good deal of ground, and may stand 
as excellent representatives of what is best 
in modern French thought and action. 

Mr. Hamerton in his various essays is ac- 
curate rather than original; he tells us what 
the various men did rather than what they 
were, and in many of his comments it is easy 
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to see that he is bound by rather hard and 
fast lines, as when he says that Perreque, 
if he had been born in England, “ would 
probably have found full contentment in 
Anglicanism; for such natures as his usual- 
ly become warmly attached to the religious 
system they find ready to hand.” This last 
statement is probably accurate. Perreque 
certainly showed no desire to step outside 
of the religion he was born in, but yet 
how idle the remark is except as a sop to 
Hamerton’s Protestant readers! Perreque 
was so distinctly a Catholic, and a modern 
French Catholic, that one can imagine him 
a Buddhist priest quite as soon as a member 
of the Church of England, and it is hard to 
see how he could have been kept from join- 
ing a church which seems made to attract 
just such spirits as his. Again, in other 
narratives we come across little sandy places 
which might well have been cut out, as when, 
in the chapter on Victor Jacquemont, we 
are twice reminded of the difference between 
the time in which he lived and the present, 
“with fast mail steamers and the Suez 
canal.” Alexis de Jussieu could run faster 
than five galloping mules. “ Who would 
not rather possess that young man’s physical 
powers than the handsomest equipage in 
Paris ?” 

— The English writers who have given 
any special attention to French literature 
are but few in number, and Mr. Morley has 
had almost a clear field in his design of 
writing about the three greatest predecessors 
of the French Revolution. 

Any one who writes about Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Diderot? has a very serious 
task on his hands, and it is well that this 
work has been left to a man of Mr. Morley’s 
ability. He has ample knowledge, good 
judgment, and considerable tact. What he 
lacks is warmth. There is a certain chilly 
precision in these studies, as a result of 
which the reader would be slow to gather 
from this writer’s pages any precise notion 
of Voltaire’s diablerie, and of Rousseau’s 
glowing fire. In striving to be judicial Mr. 
Morley seems at times indifferent, and al- 
most dull of perception. There are so 
many pages of Voltaire that imprint upon 
the reader ineffaceable impressions of his 
unceasing intellectual intensity that Mr. 
Morley’s cool examination seems in some 
ways, and in some important ways, almost 
unsatisfactory. Instead of building up a 
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figure before us, he dissects the man and 
takes him to pieces, and while in this way 
we detect much that would have escaped 
observation with a different treatment, we 
do not form a complete notion of that bun- 
dle of qualities which after all formed a 
unit, @ man, and avery remarkable man, 
The same thing is true of the Rousseau. 
We learn what went to the making of that 
great writer, rather than just what sort of a 
man he was. 

This, however, cannot be said of this vol- 
ume on Diderot. THe was a man who was 
much more remarkable for the great va- 
riety of his interests and his performances 
than for any one or two master qualities, 
and Mr. Morley’s discursive treatment is the 
best that he could receive. It is not enough 
to say that this is an entertaining book ; it 
is a wise one. The writer vives, besides 
sufficient biographical details, a running 
comment on Diderot’s work, and satisfae- 
torily thorough accounts of the writings of 
some of his contemporaries. What we see 
is the turmoil of intellectual life before the 
Revolution. Mr. Morley is fair to Diderot’s 
share in this general excitement. We get 
a clear notion of his mental activity, and of 
that intellectual enthusiasm which did not 
find its best expression in literary work. 
For much as Diderot wrote, he was not, at 
least to the same extent as many others, a 
literary man. Where he found the readiest 
expression was, like Dr. Johnson, in talking, 
and itis in those passages that are most 
like talking that he is seen at his best. 

— Mr. Calvert's little volume ? is neither 
a complete biography of Wordsworth nor 
a thorough study of his poems, but it con. 
tains a certain number of facts, and suffi- 
ciently full quotations to give the reader 
some knowledge of the great poet whose 
cause Mr. Calvert pleads against the gen- 
eral indifference of a public that can swal- 
low Morris by the cart-load, but objects to 
Wordsworth’s lack of brevity. The aim of 
this book is excellent ; it contains a sincere 
tribute of admiration, although this is at 
times dimmed by the author’s style, and it 
is always interesting to see how fervent 
and genuine is the feeling of Wordsworth’s 
admirers for their master. The book is 
much more an expression of this enthnu- 
siasm than a thorough study, and it is only 
in that light that it is to be viewed. No 
one can read it without renewed admira- 
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tion for the poet, and a feeling of gratitude 
to Mr. Calvert for his words of praise. ‘The 
introductory sonnet is excellent. 

— There is a great charm in this volume 
of the recollections of Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke! First and last they saw 
a great number of the most interesting lit- 
erary people of England, and the record 
they have made is mostagreeable as well as 
complete. It will be remembered that it 
was Mr. Clarke who first lent Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene to Keats and first brought 
Chapman's Homer to his notice, and if he 
had done nothing else he would thus have 
won the gratitude of all lovers of poetry ; 
but to have from his pen in these late days 
all that he can recall of Keats is indeed a 
pleasure. Keats's short life has already been 
fully told by his biographer, but there are 
slight threads here and bits of personal ob- 
servation which every one will be glad to 
read, as, for instance, when Keats said, con- 
cerning his indifference to the study of 
medicine, ‘* The other day, . during the 
lecture, there came a sunbeam into the 
room, and with it a whole troop of creatures 
floating in the ray ; and Iwas off with them 
to Oberon and fairy-land.” Or when Keats 
said of the passage, — 


“ The boisterous midnight festive clarion, 
The kettle-drum and far-heard clarionet, 
Affray his ears, though but in dying tone: 
The hall door shuts again, and all the noise is 
gone,”* 


“That line eame into my head when I re- 
membered how I used to listen in bed to 
your music at school.” Of value, too, are 
the accounts of Keats’s witnessing a bear- 
baiting and a prize-fight. 

Charles and Mary Lamb both have new 
light thrown on them by these genial writ- 
ers. There are a few letters of Lamb’s 
to them, a Serenata composed by him 
in honor of their marriage, and there are, 
besides, many new jokes of his recounted 
which bring him up clearly before the read- 
er, and Mary Lamb is even more definitely 
described. Tt is Leigh Hunt, however, who 
gets the fullest account in this interesting 
yolume. A number of letters and notes of 
his are given, of all kinds, serious and mer- 
ry, while at all times graceful — that is the 
epithet the reader is surest to apply — and 
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entertaining. Possibly those who do not 
set Leigh Hunt very high in the list of 
poets may read his letters with less interest 
than would others, but it is easy to see how 
his friends and those who felt his charm 
may have been delighted with his agreeable 
light touch, 

The chapter on Dickens describes at con- 
siderable length the tour of the amateur 
actors, among whom was Mrs. Clarke, and 
of the way Dickens kept every one enter- 
tained. It sometimes seems, in reading the 
account of Dickens’s facetiousness, as if 
his friends shared with those of Mr. Peter 
Magnus the quality of being easily amused, 
if we may judge fromthe stories told of the 
celebrated novelist in private life by those 
who have been entertained by what in oth- 
ers would be called horse-play. But then, 
on the other hand, it is to be remembered 
that there is nothing harder to describe than 
any one’s way of being amusing. Honesty, 
good temper, punctuality, generosity, ete., 
can all be understood and admired by the 
sympathetic reader, but that quality, or 
combination of qualities, which makes a 
man amusing it is not easy for the narrator 
to present in a life-like and attractive way. 
About Douglas Jerrold, however, there is 
no such obscurity. Many of his jests have 
always seemed, for their brutality at least, 
on a par with removing the chair from be- 
neath a man who is intending to sit down, 
but here some explanation is given of his 
humor, and its ferocity is considerably mit- 
igated. We see that often his apparently 
savage remarks were but permissible thrusts 
of the foils of the fencing-room with the 
buttons on the end, not attempts at man- 
slaughter. His manner, we are told, satis- 
factorily explained his apparent severity, 
and took off the deadliness from its sting. 

The Clarkes were not merely the ac- 
quaintances of the people they write about, 
and the same thing that gave them the po- 
sition of friends of so many distinguished 
men has enabled them to write a book of 
the excellence of this one. Tt is frank with- 
out being puerile, and full without being 
tedious. 

— The lack of a history, in our own lan- 
guage, of the German literature is some- 
thing that Mr. Hosmer? has doubtless long 
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felt, and he deserves the gratitude of many 
fellow-workers for his attempt to fill the 
void. He brings to the proper treatment 
of his subject experience, study, and con- 
siderable enthusiasm. 

The method he has adopted is not that 
which so many Germans have made famil- 
iar in writing about the literature of their 
country. He has chosen afew representative 
names and has devoted much space to them, 
and he has, morcoyer, devoted something like 
two fifths of the book to an account of Ger- 
man literature before Lessing, which we 
cannot help regarding as a mistake ; for 
most readers who are not special students 
and willing to go to the fountain-head care 
incomparably more for only the later period 
which began with Lessing. Then, too, many 
who will be anxious to know what is to be 
known about Auerbach, Freytag, Reuter, 
Grillparzer, Rickert, Platen, Spielhagen, 
Voss, Eichendorff, Hoffmann, the Hum- 
boldts, Paul Heyse, ete., will be disappoint- 
ed when they find sometimes hardly more 
than the name, and often not even that, in 
this history. 

If we look, on the other hand, at what the 
book is rather than at what it is not, we shall 
find the separate chapters on the differ- 
ont prominent men interesting. There are 
tolerably complete biographic details, and 
there is plenty of discreet criticism of the 
various writers, and sufficiently full ac- 
count of their leading works. That the 
book is a reprint of a course of lectures is 
perhaps too frequently evident. There are 
in almost every lecture declamatory effu- 
sions on the scenery of this place or that, 
of Unter den Linden in Berlin, of the 
Rhine, of Frankfort, of Wagner’s Opera 
at Munich, and so on, which scem out of 
place in a book of this kind, as does the 
chapter deseribing a series of morning calls 
on different eminent Germans. ‘The whole 
book has a rhetorical rather than a histor- 
ical turn, which presents a marked contrast 
to the thorough-going, graceless German 
method which Mr. Hosmer denounces in 
his preface. There are occasional errors 
which half an hour’s revision can repair. 
But it is a pity that the writer did not close 
his book before he put down on paper the 
last sentence. It runs as follows: ‘ If the 
single name of Shakespeare be excepted, 
whose supremacy the Germans are as will- 
ing to accord as we are to claim it, there is 
no English name which cannot be matched 
from the great literature which has been 
the subject of our study.” This is a very 
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bold statement, and one cannot help won- 
dering who, in Mr. Hosmer’s estimation, 
are the German equivalents of Chau- 
cer, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Webster, Marlowe, Bacon, Milton 
(we will remember that Coleridge called 
Klopstock a very German Milton), Dryden, 
Bunyan, Addison, Steele, Pope, Fielding, 
Richardson, Johnson, Sterne, Goldsmith, 
Gibbon, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Shel- 
ley, Keats, Thackeray, Dickens, and George 
Eliot? This is saying nothing against the 
few really great German writers, but it is 
unfair to them to put them in the balance 
against the magnificent abundance of Kn- 
glish literature. 

—In the early days of The Atlantic the 
head of John Winthrop used to look at the 
reader from the cover, and symbolized in a 
fashion the loyalty of the magazine to those 
New England ideas which found their earli- 
est and finest expression in the historic goy- 
ernor; but the picture gave place to the 
flag, and that symbol intimated the national 
character which the magazine aimed to ex- 
hibit. None the less do we recognize the 
significant fact that the names of the early 
founders of New England are to-day not 
simply the shadows of past heroism, but 
signs of the worthy succession of the Puri- 
tan principles. Mr. R. C. Winthrop, in his 
recent collection,! notes the fact that at the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Endicott’s arrival at Naumkeag, Conant 
and Cradock and Endicott and Higginson 
and Dudley and Saltonstall were all repre- 
sented by lineal descendants, and since he 
said this at Salem we may add the name of 
Winthrop. The volume before us, like the 
two which preceded it, bears witness to this 
intellectual and moral descent which makes 
the physical descent worth nothing. Like 
his great ancestor, Mr. Winthrop has served 
the state all his life, and this service has 
been continued during the past ten years in 
ways which have not always made him con- 
spicuous, but have always been in directions 
of distinet public service. He has presided 
oyer the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
the Peabody Education Fund, the Boston 
Provident Association, the Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archmology and Ethnol- 
ogy, the General Theological Library, and 
has been associated with other institutions 
and societies, and to all these various inter- 
ests has given time and thought; he has 
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been a conspicuous citizen upon occasions 
of historic interest, at the funeral of George 
Peabody, at the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrims, 
at the centennial celebration of the Boston 
Tea-Party, atthe Boston celebration of July 
4, 1876, at the unveiling of the statue of 
Daniel Webster, — at all which times he has 
been the orator of the day or the first citi- 
zen. 

Mr. Winthrop hesitates in his preface to 
connect this volume directly with preceding 
ones which contained the evidence of his 
public service, but we doubt if people will 
question the expediency of giving the name 
of public servant to one who has withdrawn 
indeed from the political arena, but never- 
theless holds himself in readiness to give his 
best work to objects of public good. This 
volume has a more distinct literary flavor 
than the preceding, and will be of interest 
to the general reader for its sketches of 
men of note whom Mr. Winthrop has been 
called upon to characterize from the chair 
of the Historical Society. These brief por- 
traitures are always generous, animated, and 
finished. ‘The few words said are in excellent 
taste, and the president almost always was 
able to draw from his own personal recol- 
lection anecdotes which were worth telling. 
One of the best examples of Mr. Win- 
throp’s careful and yet easy manner, the 
half-conversational disclosures of one gen- 
tleman to a company of gentlemen on a 
public oceasion, is in his address at the 
opening of the Peabody Museum of Amer- 
ican Archeology and Ethnology at Cam- 
bridge, in which he told with frankness and 
precision the story of its inception. The 
longer historical papers are all marked with 
evidences of a full mind and generous 
thought; they are not the less instructive 
for being strongly local and personal in 
their illustration, and the reader will con- 
stantly be pleased by the reference to his- 
toric coincidences, in which Mr. Winthrop 
is very happy. The suavity of manner 
which marks all these addresses is not so 
common nowadays as to make us regret its 
presence here. We listen to the orator, and 
gently bow as he names one eminent man 
after another, always with some courteous 
epithet ; we “assist” at the funeral services 
of historians and men of letters, and before 
we close the volume catch something of the 
well-bred air which is never disturbed by 
any unkind judgment or innuendo. Indeed, 
one cannot make this volume his own with- 
out having the feeling that he has not 
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merely been reading history, but has been 
introduced to characters in history. One 
could not ask for a more courtly, yet famil- 
iar, introducer. 

— There is no branch in which a read- 
able and trustworthy text-book has more 
been needed than in mediwval church his- 
tory. Milman’s Latin Christianity covers 
the ground, and so do, in a way, Sir James 
Stephen’s eloquent essays on Ecclesiastical 
Biography. Mr. Milman was a learned 
man, but he never could describe an event 
or a person without getting dreadfully ex- 
cited, and he was quite unable to transport 
himself to the times with which his history 
dealt. Sir James Stephen’s book will long 
be read on account of its charm of treat- 
ment and beauty of style ; but it was writ- 
ten thirty vears ago, and was hardly as ac- 
curate as it might have been, even then. 
The present volume,} its author tells us was 
“composed as Lectures for girls of the up- 
per and middle classes; and I have recog- 
nized here and there certain reticencies and 
restraints of statement which this assump- 
tion of the age and sex of my hearers im- 
posed upon me.” Hence the book is not 
one for students, but it is on this account 
none the worse for the purposes of general 
reading. We find good accounts of monas- 
ticism, of the crusades, of the school-men, 
and excellent descriptions of the relations 
of Popes and emperors, and of their strug- 
gles with each other. The results of care- 
ful reading are visible on every page; es- 
pecially as regards the secular history, one 
sees that Mr. Freeman and Mr. Bryce have 
not toiled in vain to scatter the cloud of er- 
ror which hung so long about medieval 
history. The enormous influence possessed 
and used by the monastery of Cluny is 
duly dwelt upon; not passed over without 
mention as in Stephen’s Essays, nor with 
a mere line as in Milman’s History. And 
Dr. Trench is able to appreciate not mere- 
ly Hildebrand and Innocent III., but also 
the Emperor Friedrich the Second, and his 
great predecessor Charles the Great. There 
are chapters on the German Mystics, Medi- 
seval Sects, the Revival of Learning, Wic- 
lif, Hus (we follow the author’s spelling), 
Medieval Christian art, ete., ete. Nothing 
is badly done, nearly all is well done, 
though the style in the above extract is 
rather better than it usually is. The arch- 
bishop’s English may always be correct, but 
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it often is curious, his pages being sprinkled 
with such odd phrases as “ to the outrance ;” 
“submitted of a purpose;” “a weird was 
upon him;” “ paying the things which he 
never took,” etc. Nor does Dr. Trench in- 
variably prefer the simplest language, for 
the reader occasionally meets a sentence 
which would have astonished even John- 
son, as when, speaking of Hildebrand, he re- 
marks that “he was one in whom the ser- 
pentine craft left little or no place for the 
columbine simplicity.” The introductory 
chapter closes with the following excellent 
sentiment, rarely appreciated by church his- 
torians: ‘* Accept, then, I would say in con- 
clusion, with all reverence the fact that the 
church militant, if in all ages a success, is 
also in all ages a failure. The success may 
be more evident in our age and in our land, 
the failure may be more marked in an- 
other; but tokens of this and of that will 
never be wanting. . . . For us who believe 
the church to be a divine foundation in the 
world, it must be a success, even as it shows 
itself to be such by many infallible proofs. 
For us who know that God’s grace is con- 
tained in earthen vessels it must be a failure 
no less, —an imperfect embodiment of a 
divine idea. Let us boldly face this side of 
the truth no less than the other.” 

— Mr. Sergeant has chosen an interest- 
ing subject,! and in pleading the cause of 
Greece he strikes a note that will call forth 
the sympathy of most readers. hat little 
country has at many times of late won the 
attention of the outside world, and the aim 
of this volume is to show how well-deserved 
is our interest init. Mr. Sergeant begins 
by a statistical account of the rapid material 
growth of Greece, with a full description of 
the present state of education, commerce, 
finance, etc., within its borders. his is 
followed by a history of the country during 
the present century, 

That Mr. Sergeant gives the reader the 
impression of being wholly impartial can- 
not be affirmed. He makes free use of 
statistics, as we have said, but they are made 
merely to confirm his assertion that the 
Greeks are very nearly faultless. It cannot 
be denied that they are a remarkable peo- 
ple, and that they have made great advance 
of late in the face of serious disadvantages, 
but there is no good done by wholly ignor- 
ing their faults or weakness. What is more 
to the purpose is the author’s plain exposi- 
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tion of the selfishness and injustice of the 
policy of England towards this compara- 
tively insignificant country. The Greeks 
were simply deluded by Lord Beaconsfield, 
whose promises of future aid held them 
back, in the late war, from taking by force 
of arms additional and highly desirable 
territory. When the war was over, and 
Greece demanded the performance of the 
promise, the prime minister of England 
put it off with a refusal, and the insulting 
compliment that the country had a future 
and could afford to wait. ‘The noble earl 
apparently preferred to interest himself in 
behalf of a country that had no future. 

— When Mr. David Gill went to Ascen- 
sion Island, in June, 1877, for a stay of six 
months on that most desolate and isolated of 
voleanic rocks, he had the good fortune to be 
engaged in one of the most important sei- 
entific works of this decade, and to be aided 
by the most indefatigable of assistants, — 
his wife. The expedition was a purely sci- 
entific one, set on foot by Mr. Gill himself, 
and furthered by a generous grant of £500 
from the Government Grant Fund admin- 
istered by the Royal Society of London. 
Its object was to determine the distance of 
Mars from the earth, and indirectly the dis- 
tance of the sun, by astronomical observa- 
tions made on the spot and under the cireum- 
stances most favorable to success. ‘The sci- 
entific history of the expedition will soon be 
published, and the few score of persons who 
care for its details will find them duly set 
forth in the memoirs of some scientific so- 
ciety. 

But there was an intensely interesting 
personal side, which dealt with the struggles 
and anxieties of the astronomer and his 
party, with the obstacles to success, one by 
one overcome, and with the spirit in which 
these hindrances were met and conquered. 
This is the side which in ordinary cireum- 
stances would remain unpresented. Fortu- 
nately, there is preserved to us, through 
the intelligent notes of Mrs. Gill,2 an ad- 
mirable account of this island itself, of the 
manners and habits of its inhabitants (some 
two hundred in number), and of its enrious 
and unique government. Ascension Island 
is a British coaling station, and is governed 
like a man-of-war. In fact, it 7s a man- 
of-war, since its population is down in the 
Naval Gazette as the “crew of the Flora- 
tender.” For safe anchorage, the H. M.S. 
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Flora is at the Cape of Good Hope, but her 
tender, with its naval crew and its cargo of 
coal, swings to its anchor cight hundred 
miles from any land. The interesting nau- 
tical fiction goes even further, and a naval 
officer serving there has full sea-going pay, 
—a commentary on the arduous service. 

This desolate island, which is almost en- 
tirely volcanic clinker, and on which there 
is scarcely an acre in all of vegetation, was 
the station best fitted for the astronomical 
observations of Mars which were desired. It 
was selected at once with the same spirit in 
the astronomer that we admire and honorin 
the soldier, and after great hardships the 
scientific success of the expedition was at- 
tained. ‘To accomplish this the party had 
to live in tents, under a tropical sun, ex- 
posed in all ways,and with an allowance of 
one gallon of water per day per person. 
Every condition of civilized life was re- 
versed. Green turtles were to be had for 
the asking, but the water to make the soup 
had to be carefully hoarded. Milk was un- 
known, and a cabbage (brought from St. 
Helena) was eagerly bonght at auction for 
Is 6d. There being only six women on the 
island, the servants were marines and Kroo- 
men, and the supply of the commonest nec- 
essaries of life was fitful and uncertain. 
Life under these strange and novel condi- 
tions nec rily has strange and novel sides 
to eyes that can see them. It is one of the 
chief merits of Mrs. Gill’s book that all these 
sides are fully and unaffectedly brought out. 
She is a Scotch gentlewoman under novel 
surroundings, intelligently and modestly tell- 
ing of them. No one can read her work 
without interest; riglitly considered it has 
lessons of fine courage and immense fidelity 
to duty. It is with positive pleasure that 
one remembers, in laying down the book, 
that all this devotion did not go for nothing, 
but that the object of the expedition was 
finally attained, and in no small measure 
by her persistent and intelligent aid. 

— We have Dr. Johnson’s authority for 
saying that no woman can write a good 
book on cookery, but we have the experi- 
ence of many refutations of this rash state- 
ment. Women, he said, could spin, but 
they could not write good cook-books; now 
that spinning is a lost art, perhaps they have 
acquired the power of directing how food 
should be prepared. Certainly, there are 
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many who have tried their hands at it. In 
the last century there was Mrs. Glass’s cook- 
book, whieh Dr. Johnson said was written by 
Dr. Hill, and it was poor enough to have 
been written by any hack writer; but in 
these more enlightened days it is curious 
to notice that it is almost entirely women 
who have acquired some reputation in the 
field of pure literature who have after- 
wards sought to set off domestic skill with 
literary charm. Our readers who have dis- 
carded pinafores will of course remember 
Miss Leslie’s contribution to the art of cook- 
ing, and she had won a good place as a 
writer of fiction. Miss Beecher has writ- 
ten about other, and we may say higher, 
things than the duties of the kitchen-maid, 
and now we have before us two volumes 
of hard fact by women who have earned 
a name in fiction. Marion Harland! and 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney have both written 
novels, and a good many noyels, and it 
would have been hard to conjecture in either 
of these writers a fondness for the practical 
side of life, such as is displayed in these 
books. It would be a safe prophecy that 
the Shakespeare of cook-books will yet be 
written by George Eliot, though it seems 
more probable that this author will write 
the final book on chemistry. Meanwhile, 
we have no cause of dissatisfaction. Both 
of these books before us to-day are good. 
Marion Harland has taken the pains to 
give a bill of fare, with directions for pre- 
paring it, for every day of the year. More 
than this, she follows a large roasting-piece 
through its various appearances until the 
last scrap is eaten, and does not, like one, 
now deservedly forgotten, who preceded her 
in this business, order cold roast beef for 
breakfast when the hot roast has not been 
mentioned for two or three weeks. Her 
book is excellent, and although only a 
year’s trial can make the affirmation sacred, 
it seems, from study alone, good and trust- 
worthy. 

— Mrs. Whitney,? too, has prepared a use- 
ful volume. ‘To be sure, she boils her coffee, 
and devotes something like one fifth of her 
precious pages to cake, cookies, and such 
trash, and, what is worse (page 175), recom- 
mends that “if beef has been roasted rare, 
and there is a considerable quantity left 
upon the bone, do not cut it off, but put it 
in the oven and heat through, basting with 
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some of the gravy to keep it from drying,” 
—a recipe which must have been devised 
by vegetarians in council assembled; and 
there is no mention of curries or meat pies: 
yet, in spite of these sins of commission and 
omission, the book is on the whole desery- 
ing of praise. The recipes seem to be the 
fruit of wisdom and experience, but the 
great American cook-book seems as remote 
as the great American novel, and it will 
probably come from the same pen. 

— General Howard has stopped chasing 
Indians to write a book for boys; or, if we 
may judge from the style of the book, he 
has not stopped at all, but has written 
Donald’s School-Days! in the saddle or by 
the camp fire. Musicians point out the place 
where Haydn, —was it ?— was interrupted 
in his work, and it would be easy to guess 
that General Howard was called off from 
his writing at the end of every page or two, 
The story is of a boy in Maine, who is 
brought up on a farm, and, having aptitude 
for books, is sent successively to several 
schools, and finally to college. His school- 
days is a term which fairly covers his col- 
lege career, where he appears as an over- 
grown boy, and the book carries marks of 
being an unvarnished tale of just such life 
as could be discovered in Maine country 
towns thirty years ago. It has thus an odd 
kind of value to the reader, who will prob- 
ably open his eyes at some of the revela- 
tions of country civilization, though it is 
perhaps not to be expected that boys will 
care a great deal about its antiquarian 
value. ‘They will be more likely to be in- 
torested in the ingenuous tale of the hero’s 
love affairs, who abandons himself to catch- 
ing girls in the most extraordinary fashion, 
or rather we should say to being caught by 
them. We doubt if the innocent amours 
of a Maine youth were ever related with so 
much natceté. The pictures of college life 
and of fireside sports, among which “ Hul, 
gul, handful,’ comes in for a sober de- 
scription, are unreserved to a singular de- 
gree, and the people who move through 
these sketches of Donald’s early life are 
artlessly made known to the reader, The 
tough palate of a boy will not be offended 
by the somewhat strong flavor of some of 
the scenes, and certainly when vice or bad 
manners are presented a spade is called a 
spade. The book is a curiosity to older 

1 Donald's School-Days. By Gux, O. 0. Tlowarn, 
U.8. A. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1879. 

2 Brother Ben and The Bird Summer. By 


Mary Esruer Mittrr. Boston: Congregational 
Publishing Society. 1879. 
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readers; so far as boys go, it has at least 
the merit of singular honesty, and of a slap- 
dash movement which keeps everybody in 
the book doing something or saying some- 
thing from first to last. Even when one 
of the many heroines dies, the boys and girls 
get together and pass resolutions, a per- 
formance in a story which robs death of 
some of its terrors. 

— Among the more retiring books for 
young people which were not brandished in 
advertisements at the holiday season is a 
simple account of the life of some children 
in the country. Two stories make up the 
book,? but both have their scenes laid on 
the banks of the Connecticut. Brother Ben 
gives the name to a story of a Southern 
family of four children joining their cousins 
in the North. The Bird Summer tells the 
slight adventures of a city family spending 
the summer in the country, and occupying 
themselves chiefly in studying the habits of 
the birds in the neighborhood. Some very 
simple and pleasing knowledge of birds is 
thus given in an unpretending, sensible way, 
and we commend it cheerfully to those who 
would interest their children in ornitholog- 
ical observation. Both stories are quiet in 
tone, healthful, refreshingly free from cant 
and slang, —the two black beasts of juye- 
nile literature, — and with an honestdove of 
country pleasures in them. No special 
knack at story-telling is shown, but one will 
be pretty sure to be interested in the chil- 
dren and their doings. 

— This attractive book * contains two ex- 
cellent heliotypes, one of Plato and one of 
Soerates, after engravings of the well-known 
busts in the Naples Museum. ‘The transla- 
tion comes to us with the high recommen- 
dation of Professor Goodwin, whose de- 
scription of it as both readable and accurate 
is fully justified. Great progress has been 

*made within the last thirty years toward a 
natural tone in translating from the ancient 
authors. ‘This translator has certainly rec- 
ognized that Plato “was not born of wood 
or.of stone, but of man,” as Socrates says 
of himself in the Apology. It is perhaps 
especially easy to feel this in the case of 
Plato after the wonderfully natural transla- 
tion of Professor Jowett; but it is just as 
hard as it ever was to embody this feeling 
in a good English version. To do full jus- 
tice to the excellent choice of words in the 

8 Socrates. A Translation of the Apology, Crito, 
and parts of the Phado of Plato. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1879. 
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translation before us would require many 
quotations; here only two can be made, In 
the Apology (35 A) aicxdyny rij méAet mepi- 
arrev is rendered “ to fasten disgrace upon 
the city,” which exactly reproduces the 
sense of repidmrey, a word used in the mid- 
dle voice of wearing an ornament, such as a 
necklace. ‘This is paraphrased by Jowett, 
who translates “were a dishonor to the 
state.” Again, in 39 D, wapackevd¢ew orws 
@orat ds BéArioTos, is translated “ to endeay- 
or to grow in all righteousness.” A good 
test of the translation will be to take some 
of the humorous passages and compare 
them with a translation of the old school, 
such as that of Charles Stanford. In the 
Apology (30 D) our anonymous translator 
makes Socrates say, “For if you kill me, 
you will not readily find another man who 
will be (if I may make so ridiculous a com- 
parison) fastened upon the state as I am, 
by God. For the state is exactly like a 
powerful, high-bred steed, which is sluggish 
by reason of his very size, and so needs a 
gadfly to wake him up.’ Stanford’s ver- 
sion runs, “For if you condemn me, you 
shall not find another such, evidently (how- 
ever ludicrous it may be to say so) affixed 
to this state by the deity as to a large and 
noble steed rather lazy on account of its 
size, and requiring to be excited by a gad- 
fly.” In the Crito our unknown translat- 
or is more uneyen, and in one humorous 
passage has perhaps sacrificed too much to 
a literal rendering. This will be noticed 
in the words in italies. Crito 53D, The 
laws of Athens are expostulating with Soc- 
rates: “But suppose you .. . go to the 
friends of Crito in Thessaly, for there 
reigns the greatest disorder and license ; 
they will very likely be glad to hear how 
ridiculously you ran away from prison in 
some disguise, perhaps clad in leathern jer- 
kin or some garment such as runaways are 
apt to wear, so that your whole semblance was 
changed. ‘This is far better than Stanford, 
who says, “ ‘They would gladly hear of your 
ridiculous escape from jail, clad in some 
novel robe, or in a hide, or such other dis- 
guise as fugitives are accustomed to as- 
sume, having completely changed your own 
deportment.’ But for the real humor of 
the passage we have to read Jowett: “ They 
will be charmed to have the tale of your es- 
cape from prison set off with ludicrous par- 
ticulars of the manner in which you were 
wrapped in a goatskin or some other dis- 
guise, as the fashion of runaways is — that 
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is very likely.” 
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To the full translation of the Apology 
and Crito are appended such extracts from 
the Phado — rather less than half — as the 
translator thought of importance in the 
story of the last days of Socrates. Of 
course, in spite of the summaries given in 
each of the eleven cases of omission, this in- 
terrupts the connected interest which is so 
great in all that Plato wrote. Three of 
these omissions are particularly to be re- 
gretted: first, the truly Socratic account of 
the danger in a habit of shirking discussion 
(Phdo 89 D-90 E); second, the delightful 
account (96 A-99 B) of Socrates’ disap- 
pointment in the theories of Anaxagoras ; 
and third, the poetical account of the uni- 
verse (108 D-114 D). ‘These last, though 
not of great importance for understanding 
Socrates’ character, are necessary to light 
up the course of the argument. The great 
closing scene describing Socrates’ death is 
given in full. It ought to be added that in 
passages like this last one, where the ex- 
pression of intense feeling is called for, this 
translation is least happy. But such de- 
fects will not seriously mar the interest of 
the reader, who will drink off the story 
“yvieht easily and blithely,” to quote the 
words which the translator was betrayed 
into using to describe Socrates drinking the 
cup of hemlock. 


Frencu AnD GERMAN. 


The fact that Octave Feuillet is a mem- 
ber of the French Academy, while Scherer 
and Taine are not yet admitted, is one 
among many reasons why English-speaking 
people smile when they read Matthew Ar- 
nold’s plea in favor of establishing some such 
body as the Academy in London. It is very 
much as if Mr. Edmund Yates were made a 
member of this new collection of immor- 
tals, while Mr. Arnold knocked at its doors 
in vain. To be sure, Feuillet writes French 
very neatly, and he gives the talk of his 
dukes and countesses in avery natural way ; 
but while his method of expressing himself 
is smooth, and even at times clegant, what 
he has to say is generally, one can fairly 
say always, of the least importance. He 
adds one to the long list of examples of how 
aman’s cleverness in adopting the tone of a 
period gives him the appearance of a gen- 
ius in the eyes of his contemporaries. His 
plays are good enough to give him promi- 
nence in his own country for a brief time, 
until another man appears who has some 
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new device for securing the public atten- 
tion ; but his novels, by which he is best 
known outside of France, are made up of 
triviality set off by smooth writing. Le 
Roman d'un Jeune Homme Pauvyre, for in- 
stance, with its stock of well-worn incidents, 
that air of lofty morality which is to be 
found in French only in a novel that sets 
out to be virtuous, and in English in the 
writings of Mr. IT. S, Arthur, —this story 
doubtless owes its long life (for such it is, 
considering the constitution -of the book) 
to the fact that it can be read in girls’ 
schools. ‘The Histoire de Sibylle, again, 
with its marvelous record of the conver- 
sions wrought by the infantile heroine, pays 
for the privilege of being unexceptionable 
with the loss of any other prominent quali- 
ty. The fact is that Feuillet is as much 
out of place in describing the religious and 
the virtuous poor as he would be in digging 
a trench. ‘The only characters he knows 
well are women of the world. His men of 
the world outdo the decorations of hand- 
kerchief-boxes in elegance and a languid air 
of dissipation ; other qualities they have not, 
with the single exception of M. de Camors, 
who adds to these a more than Byronic 
gloom. ‘The women, however, are cleverly 
drawn by a sharp-eyed observer of society, 
who, it is true, serves up the well-known 
dish of scandal, but with a new dressing, and 
consequently there is considerable curiosity 
about every one of his novels as it appears. 
His especial trick is describing the woman of 
fashion, who is alleged to be honnéte, whose 
conduct, however, gives the lie to her repu- 
tation. On this interesting theme Feuillet 
has composed many variations. 

During the empire it all seemed natural 
enough, Feuillet was an excellent chron- 
icler of what was represented by many- 
tongued rumor to be the society, or a part 
of the society, of that period, and he held a 
prominent place, naturally, in fashionable 
literature. 

The tricks he learned in old days he can- 
not unlearn now, and itis curious to observe 
the new story in which he writes about some 
incidents that have taken place in the last 
six years. Of course, the world was not 
made over again immediately after the bat- 
tle of Sedan, but no one can help noticing 
the changes that have taken place in France 
since then, — they began with alterations in 
the names of streets, but they have gone 
further, —and that have made this novel old 
before its birth. To be sure, the society 
that Feuillet writes about is not one that 
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changes suddenly, for the better at least. 
He has struggled against this, however, by 
the not wholly new device of dating the last 
entry in the Journal d’un Femme,! March 
20, 1878; even this leaves the reader cold. 
Perhaps novelists will set the dates into the 
future, like the illustrated papers, so that 
in the evening we can read what has hap- 
pened in the novels that very afternoon. 
Feuillet also lends an additional charm to 
the book by pretending that he is here not 
the author but merely the editor of its rey- 
elautions. Of course all mystifieation is al- 
lowable, and this is doubtless an attempt 
in that direction; at any rate, as a_ brief 
sketch of the story will show, this is the 
fairest explanation of what would other- 
wise be a very bold attempt to communi- 
vate with the absent in other ways than 
through the post. 

The journal is kept by a woman who in 
May, 1872, is, she tells us, young and pretty. 
Her name is Charlotte, Her great school- 
friend is Cécile de Stele. Charlotte man- 
ages to give us the impression that she is 
intelligent and amiable, and that her friend 
is a tolerably giddy young person, and this 
impression is more or less confirmed by the 
events of the story. These young friends 
go, under suitable escort, to make a visit 
in the country, where Cécile is adored by 
two attractive young men, but they with- 
draw before two other men, and especially 
before M. d’Eblis, who is everything that 
is fascinating. He, after paying consid- 
erable attention to Charlotte and winning 
her young affection, turns sharp round and 
asks Cécile to marry him, which she is will- 
ing enough to do. In the castle, however, 
there is a young man, the son of the house, 
its future owner, the only child of the host- 
ess, who in the Franco-Prussian war had 
been wounded in one leg, had lost his left 
arm, and received a scar on his face; and he 
feels so low in his mind on account of the 
alteration these honorable wounds have 
made in his personal appearance that he 
has had a separate snite of apartments 
made for him, into which he can withdraw 
when there is company at the castle. If he 
had been branded on the forehead as a de- 
serter he could not have been more ashamed 
of himself, and yet his face was “beau et 
pur,” and the slight sear on the forehead 
did not disfigure him. ‘ He had, to tell the 
truth ” (Charlotte’s journal is our authority), 
“un air sauvage et un peu &jar€, mais qui doit 


1 Le Journal d'une Femme. Par Octave FEUILLET, 
de l’Academie Frangaise. Paris: Lévy. 1878. 
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tenir surtout & l'état inculte de sa chevelure et 
de ses longues, trop longues, moustaches.” Tt 
is hardly necessary to say that he falls mad- 
ly in love with Charlotte, who, in the reac- 
tion against M. d’Eblis’s desertion of her, 
accepts him, and devotes herself very loyally 
to making herself a good wife to him. 
Early in the year 1878 the journal is re- 
sumed once more, and it seems that in the 
miean while the scarred veteran has died, and 
that Cécile has made her husband’s life un- 
happy by her extreme devotion to society. 
A certain prince has fallen in love with 
Charlotte, but she refuses him, especially 
because she still is. as she was half a dozen 
years ago, in love with M. d’Eblis, who had 
been kept from marrying her only by the 
fact that the wounded hero was in love with 
her, and he could not injure a friend. Of 
course, M. d’Eblis is still in love with her. 
Complications soon arise. The prince trans- 
fers his attentions to Cécile, who falls a 
ready victim to his fascinations during the 
absence of her husband. She is overcome 
with remorse, and makes away with her- 
self after writing two letters: the first can 
be read so that it would seem as if her hus- 
band were to blame for her suicide; the other 
tells exactly how matters stood. Charlotte, 
when M. d’Eblis wants to marry her, shows 
him only the first, and burns the second, so 
that he leaves her to try to make up by a life 
of celibacy for his cruelty to his wife. Char- 
lotte has the consolation of knowing that 
she has kept her friend’s name pure at the 
cost of herown loye. Consquently, if Feuil- 
let’s pretense that the story is true is any- 
thing more than a pretense, he has put his 
heroine in the unpleasant light of a woman 
who will give information to the reporters 
which she will not give directly to the man 
who is in love with her. Of course, this is 
only a trick to get the reader’s sympathy, 
but it miscarries, and his modest claim of 
being merely the editor of the journal can 
be considered only part of the fiction. 
Trivial as the story is, it has the merit of 
being entertaining, and no one who takes 
it up by chance will be very likely to lay it 
down before finishing it. All of the women 
are cleverly drawn, their talk is as natural 
as possible, while the men are mere vague 
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creations, with no life in them. More shad- 
owy beings were never seen, from the gild- 
ed youths who slink away by the back door 
when the action is really beginning, to the 
soldier whois ashamed of his crutch, and to 
his friend, beloved of all, M. d’Eblis. The 
prince, by his actions and his conversation, 
which the heroine thought it necessary to 
report in her journal, lends the amount 
of impropriety which usually seasous the 
French novel of the period, the tang of what 
a plain-spoken person would, and with jus- 
tice, call nastiness. Feuillet has rather the 
gift of saying offensive things in the ordi- 
nary tone of conversation, as calmly as if 
he were speaking of the weather; he has 
often done it before, and will probably con- 
tinue to doso aslongas he writes. The life- 
like talk of the women is, as has been said, 
admirably given, —so well, indeed, that 
the book will probably be liked much more 
than it deserves by those experienced per- 
sons who read Feuillet as regularly as their 
husbands read the daily newspaper. In 
fact, the book has the great merit of being 
amusing, and this hides the total emptiness 
of it, and such trivialities as Cécile’s array- 
ing herself in her ball-dress in order to feel 
more badly when she commits suicide. This 
little touch is as incongruous as is the rai- 
ment of most expensive dolls with the cir- 
cumstances in which they are destined to 
spend the active part of their life. 

To be sure, there are many other French 
stories quite as valueless and much less 
well written, but their anthors are not held 
up as geniuses, nor rewarded as Feuillet has 
been. He holds a high place among con- 
temporary French novelists, which he has 
won by studying fashionable society, and by 
flattering the largest class of his readers by 
putting them, with their little ways, into 
his stories ; thus he makes them interested, 
and he wins those also who have great cu- 
riosity about the alleged ways of the great 
world. He does his work cleverly, but it 
is a poor piece of business that he has un- 
dertaken, and one that can have ouly brief 
success. His admission into the Academy 
is very much like the choice of a photog- 
rapher for a vacant seat in the Royal Acad- 
emy. 


